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BQUIPPED FOR THE CORDILLERA, 


AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 
BY E. G. SQUIER. 


I.—OVER THE CORDILLERA. 
HEN, fifteen years ago, I prepared for 
this Magazine an article on *‘ Ancient 
Pern,” embodying the results of rather extens- 
ive investigations among books and manuscripts, 
I little thought I should ever be able to realize 


vain; every day the darkness deepened, and 
after some months of ineffectual treatment I 
was told, kindly but firmly, that further applica- 
| tions were useless, and that perhaps absolute 
mental rest and a total change of life might re- 
invigorate the overworked nerves, and restore, 





my dream of visiting and exploring the vast re- 
gion in which was established the largest and 
best-organized of the aboriginal empires of 
America, and which was the theatre of the 
boldest and most dramatic of the Spanish con- 
quests. Yet among Time’s changes and acci- 
dents came one to me sad and appalling, but 
which led to the realization of my early dream. 
Stricken with amaurosis, in the most active and 
exciting period of our civil war, the light faded 
away before my eyes, and a dark veil fell slow- 
ly between them and the bright and moving | 
world. The skill of the oculist was exerted in | 


in part at least, my failing vision. 
| <A few days afterward, and while suffering 
under a depression of spirits which only those 
who have been threatened with blindness can 
comprehend, I received, from an old and stead- 
| fast friend in the Department of State, informa- 
| tion of the probable speedy appointment of a 
| mixed commission to sit in Lima “for the set- 
tlement of ali outstanding claims and points of 
difference between the United States and Peru,” 
and intimating that my name had been men- 
| tioned in connection with the appointment. My 
ambition to visit the land of the Incas was re- 
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vived by this intelligence, which created a mental 
reaction that, no doubt, went far to check the 
advance of disease. A month later, with my 
credentials as Commissioner, I was on board a 
filthy Vanderbilt steamer, bound for the “ City 
of the Kings,” as the old, luxurious, licentious 
capital of Peru was proudly called under the 
Spanish rule. 

At the end of two years, mainly spent in ex- 
plorations of the country, and during which 
time I had traveled not far from five thousand 
miles, crossing and recrossing the Cordillera 
and the Andes, from the Pacific to the Ama- 
zonian rivers, traversing nearly the whole of 
the great Andean Plateau—the Thibet of Amer- 
ica—sleeping in rude Indian huts or on bleak 


punos in the open air, in hot valleys or among | 


eternal snows, gathering with eager zeal and 
omnivorous appetite all classes of facts relating 
to the country, its people, its present and its 
past—at the end of two years I found myself, 
surrounded with my trophies of travel, on the 
deck of a swaying steamer in the harbor of Cal- 
lao, homeward bound, brown in color, firm in 
muscle, and with my sight practically restored. 

It will require much time, robbed fragment- 
ally from absorbing occupations, and a labor far 
less stimulating than was spent in collecting 
my data, to properly prepare them for the 
public eye; but meantime, perhaps, the read- 
ers of this Magazine may not be indisposed to 
hear something of Peru, its vast interior, its 
high plains, mighty mountains, and great lakes 
whose bosoms lie level with the summits of the 
Alps—as well as of the strange and imposing 
monuments of human art and ancient greatness 
which are crumbling away in sea-coast valleys, or 
which, in stony solidity, defy time and the ele- 
ments on the lofty table-lands of Cuzco and Titi- 
caca, They may be interested to know some- 
thing of the descendants of the Children of the 
Sun, whose pride and state rivaled those of Ori- 
ental potentates, and whose tragic fate gives to 
their history the interest of romance. Hardly 
less interesting will it be to know something of 
the descendants of the Pizarros and Almagros, 
and what relations they hold toward the people 
whose empire they subverted and religion they 
overthrew—what are their hopes as a nation 
and their prospects as a republic. 

Upon these points something may be learned 
in the following pages; and without further in- 
troduction I ask the reader first to climb with 
me the mighty Cordillera, into the lofty terres- 
trial basin of Southern Peru and Bolivia, where 


repose the silent, enigmatical ruins of Tiahu- | 


anaco, the Baalbee of the New World; and 
then to accompany me to the great lake of Titi- 
eaca and its Sacred Islands, whence the Incas 
dated their origin ; and go with me thence, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of Manco Capac to Cuzco, 
the City of the Sun, the capital of the Inca em- 
pire, and the Rome of the Western World. 


We will pass over the intervening six thou- 
sand miles of sea, leave behind us without a 





word the quaint old city of Panama, through 
which the tides of emigration have twice flowed 
—once toward the golden shores of Peru, and 
again upon the doubly golden strands of Cajj 
fornia. 

Quaint, picturesque Panama, with its ruined 
temples, vine-covered and blossoming walls. 
slouching negroes, and fruit-laden bongos, We 
will not touch at the emerald islands in its bay, 
where yellow plantains, russet cocoa-nuts, and 
golden oranges, glow out from the eternal gree) 
of the trees; nor will we linger at Guayaquil, 
where the mangroves, like inverted forests, line 
the slimy shores of its sluggish river, congenial! 
homes of the scaly cayman, and where slum 
bers sultry and eternal noon. We will not 

| stop for more than a passing glance at the Js/i 
| del Muerto, which looks through the yellow haze 
like some dead giant floating on a drifting 
| plank in the ocean. Nor will we give more 
than a passing glance at the Island of Puna, 
where Pizarro bore up so long and faithfull 
| against open foes and treacherous friends, ani 
| organized that force wherewith he reduced th 
grandest, richest, and most powerful of the an- 
| cient empires of America. 
Coasting along the shores of Ecuador, we 
|may perhaps catch a glimpse of Chimborazo, 
| flaunting its banner of smoke in mid-heaven; 
| but, at any rate, we shall see every where a low 
strip of dingy green, backed by umber-colored 
mountains, and behind them a blue range, 
| tipped here and there with the white of eternal 





snow. This is the great volcanic range of the 
| Cordillera, By-and-by we turn in toward the 
| land, A cliff of pale gray rock; a narrow 


| beach of pale gray sand; a cluster of pale gray 
| houses, resembling for all the world the nests 
| of the eaves-swallow; with a petty mole, ai 
| iron custom-house of pale gray, and a churcl 
of the same color; the whole half-defined, and 
ito the stranger appearing to be only a clay 
bank, fantastically worn by the rains. Her 
| we have Paita, the first port in Peru at whic! 
| touch the steamers of the British South Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company—a line originated by 
|an American, who had to sell his birth-right 
|to England because American capital was too 
| cowardly and too little enterprising to do fo 
America the work Americans ought to do. 
| You will probably go ashore at Paita, and, with 
| me, traverse the narrow pale gray streets, be- 
tween the most comical houses of canes and 
| pale gray mud, and mount the pale gray cliffs, 
| and look out listlessly upon the vast plain of 
pale gray sand, which stretches away twenty 
leagues to Piura, of which the cluster of huts 
in Paita is the port. You will be thirsty 
when you return from this pale gray expedi 
| tion, and will be told that the water you drink, 
|to wash out your pale gray reminiscences, is 
| brought from a distance of thirty miles on the 
| backs of donkeys. You will not be sorry when 
you leave Paita, but you will wonder what this 
| portion of burnt-out creation was made for, 
| when the captain tells you that you have seen 
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Peru, or at least its coast, fairly typified in and 
around Paita, and that for two thousand miles 
you will find only this dreary waste of barren | 
rock and sand, treeless and lifeless, traversed 
only here and there, at long incervals, by rib- 
bon-like valleys of green, marking the course 
of some small stream or river struggling down 
from the mountains to the sea. Bold men were 
the conquistadors who coasted slowly along these 
arid shores in face of the prevailing south wind 
and against the great Antarctic current. No- 
thing short of an absorhing love of adventure, 
and a consuming and quenchless avarice, could 
have prevented them from putting down their 
helms and flying shudderingly from the Great 

Desolation before them. 

Three days from Paita, passing too far from 
the shore to enable us to see the city of Trux- | 
illo, around which spread out the vast ruins of | 
Grand Chimu, we find rising bluff before us, 
crowned by a light-house in the clouds, the 
bold island of San Lorenzo, inside of which is 
the harbor of Callao, with its busy huddle of 
steamers and forest of masts standing out in 
relief against the yellow walls of the Castle of 
San Felipe, above whose massive battlements 
the Spanish flag waved for the last time in Con- 
tinental America. A noisy crowd of negroes 


cholos, Chinese, and vagrant fellows of all na- 
tions receives us on the mole, where there is a 
guard of soldiers in red trowsers, and a uniform 
altogether out-Frenching France, with officers | 
each bearing more golden lace on his person 
than would fit out a dozen Brigadiers. 


Two considerable streams enter the sea near 
Callao, the Rimae and the Chillon, and their | 
valleys widen out as they approach the ocean, 
forming a level district of considerable extent, 
in the centre of which is Lima, the capital of 
Peru. Behind it rise high, snow-capped mount- 
ains, among whose topmost peaks are the fa- | 
mous silver mines of Cerrode Pasco. We will 
not stop to visit Lima now, but leave it and its | 
busy port behind us and continue our course | 
down, or as it is called here, up the coast. For | | 
a hundred miles, to the port of Pisco, the shore | 
preserves its aspect of a desert, with the single | 
interruption of the small but wonderfully rich | 
and productive valley of Cafiete, At Pisco the | 
stream of the same name comes down to the | 
sea, through a valley literally purple with the | 
grape. Off this valley lie the high, rocky, gua- | 
no-covered islands of the Chinchas, repulsive re- 
positories of treasures richer than the glittering | 
mines of Golconda or Potosi. Beyond Pisco 
the bare, treeless, silent mountains come close 
to the sea. I call them mountains, and so they 
appear to us, but they are only the broken edges 
of a high desert plateau, undermined by the | 
ocean and corroded by the ceaseless south 
wind. But one or two streams succeed in pen- | 
etrating this high desert, and their beds are | 
mere cazions or narrow gorges, with no interval 
land, and affording no soil nor room for cul- | 
ture. The towns that exist stand back at the | 
foot of the Cordillera, sixty or a hundred miles | 


from the coast, where the streams emerge from 
the snowy mountains in a full and perennial 
volume before they are drunk up by the thirsty 
sands. We touch at but one harbor, as we 
sail along under the shadow of this desolate 
table-land, that of Islay, the port of the second 
city in Peru, Arequipa, ninety miles distant in- 
land, and only to be reached by a forced ride 
of that length over a desert of shifting sands, 
in which not a drop of water is to be found nor 
a blade of grass to be seen, Islay is merely a 
wretched collection of huts perched on a cor- 
roded cliff, full of dark caverns, in which are 
to be discerned only the flash of the ocean spray, 
or the gleam of the white wings of the thousands 


| of sea-birds which, with multitudes of howling 


seals, give all there is of life to the shores and 
islands of Peru. 


The great table-land of which I have spoken, 


| and along which we sail so closely that its rug- 
| ged edges shut out from sight the monarch 


mountains beyond, extends all the way to 
Arica, the last port but one in Peru, and the 
principal one in its southern Department of 


| Moquegua, whence we shall start inland on our 


rough mountain journey. 
It is gray morning when our steamer slacks 


,| up before the port, and moves slowly to her 


buoy in the open roadstead. To the right, 
projecting boldly through the thin mist, half 
made up of spray from the surf that beats on 
the rocky shore, and which exaggerates its pro- 


| portions, we discern the great Morro or head- 


land of Arica. Its face is frayed, seamed, and 
corroded, and is full of caves and dark, inac- 
cessible grottoes which a Scandinavian imagin- 
ation would fill with gray, elfin creatures, de- 
formed and malicious, but which our unimagin- 
ative glasses show us to be the roosts and ref- 
uges of the countless water-fowl that flap and 
shriek around us, and dash up the smooth sea 
in showers of spray in their eager pursuit of the 
myriads of fishes that fill these quiet waters. 
On the very brow of the Morro we detect mov- 
ing figures, and make out a rude battery, 
mounted with a few guns, which has been hur- 
riedly erected with a view to intimidate or re- 
pel the Spaniards, who have just seized on the 
Chincha Islands. To the left of the headland 
there is a low line of verdure, a cluster of mod- 
ern-built houses, a gayly painted church, and a 
mole—the latter giving us comforting assur- 


| ance that here we are not to be obliged to per- 


form the difficult feat of landing on the shoul- 
ders of a stalwart cholo, staggering over rolling 
stones through a thundering surf. This is 


| Arica, the port of Tacna, forty miles distant 
| inland in the direction of the snowy Cordillera 


that lies, in a long line, crowned with frosted 


| silver, high up beyond a great and ominous 


range of umber-colored and treeless mountains. 
A railway, the longest and almost the only one 


_in Peru, connects Arica with Tacna; and puffs 


of steam rising fitfully near a long and low, and 
rather dingy building, indicate the hither ter- 
minus of the iron road. 
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We look inquiringly and with unspeakable | and with whom a journey to the centres of its 
interest toward the great mountain billows be- ancient civilization had been a dream of life, 
fore us, each succeeding one higher and more | this standing at the portal of the land, and this 
mysterious ; and wonder what marvels of rock | realization of a wish which had before scarcely 
and stream, and what remains of ancient hu-| assumed more than the outlines of a hope, in- 
man greatness they conceal; and what will be | spired a feeling of awe and responsibility rather 
our own sensations when, after days of travel | than of eagerness or romance. The vast ranges 
and toil, and nights of cold and exposure, we | piled up before me seemed to be barriers inter- 
shall be swallowed up in their unknown re-| posed by nature against frivolous intrusion. 
cesses? To one who had read and written of | ‘ Let none enter here except with reverence. 
Peru and its wise and powerful Inca rulers, | Seek not to unveil the secrets behind these 
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nighty bane except with humility and truth!” 
Such seemed to be the stern, albeit inarticulate, 
behest of the great Cordilleras, as on the deck | 
of our swaying steamer I stood face to face | 
with them, rigorous with eternal winter, and | 


severe in their silence and desolation. 


Sweeping back from the Morro and behind | 


the town, forming a kind of amphitheatre, is 


a great windrow of yellow sand, unrelieved by | 


shrub or blade of grass, on the flanks of which 


the commandant of the port is drilling his men | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in evolutions original if not brilliant. This 
ridge is a huge cemetery of the ancient in- 
habitants, and is crowded with the desiccated 
bodies of those who patiently and skillfully cul- 
tivated the narrow valley on the borders of 
which they are buried, or fished from badsas in 
front of the Morro. Here, as the workmen 
dug away the sands to fill up the little pier and 
to open a track for the railway, they found, not 
alone the poor fisherman wrapped in his own 
net, and the humble laborer enveloped in braid- 
ed rushes and stained fabric of cotton, but the 
more pretentious personage of his day, now 
equally grim and ghastly, wrapped in a shroud 
of beaten gold, which rough hands rudely tore 
away from his dry and crumbling bones, and 
left them to dissolve in the rasp sea air. 

The landing at Arica, as I have intimated, is 
easy, and a tramway runs from the head of 
the pier to the custom-house to facilitate the 
transport of goods. On the pier was a pile of 
coal which had been covered up with matting 
and rubbish of all kinds, so as to disguise its 
real character from the Spaniards, who were 
supposed to be in want of the article and quite 
likely to use no ceremony in appropriating it if 
discovered. Other evidence of hostile, or rather 
defensive intent, was afforded by a succession 
of rifle-pits dug along the shore in front of the 
town, preparations made under orders of Col- 
onel Prado, Prefect of the Department, who, 
since, as Dictator of Peru, drove the self-same 
Spaniards ignominiously from the Bay of Cal- 
lao. 

Tacna is high above Arica, not far from 2000 
feet, and as the ascent is accomplished in forty 
miles the grade of the railway is in places very 
heavy, so that the wheezy locomotive which 
carries one up travels slowly and painfully. It 
took us four hours to accomplish the ascent— | 
four hours over a waste of sand loose or indu- | 
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yes and cultiy ated fields. These fields, in 
| fact, are as sharply defined as if clipped out with 
(a shears from a sheet of green paper. 

| We alighted from the train in a very respect- 
| able dépot, with thrifty piles of merchandise on 
| all sides, just delivered or awaiting transporta- 
tion, and I handed over unmistakable metal 
| “* checks” for my baggage to a man with a cart, 
who undertook to deliver it at the *‘ Bolo de 
| Oro ;”’ the hostelry whither I had been direct- 
ed, kept by a Frenchman, and by no means to 
be confounded with the hotel ‘*‘ Leon de Oro,” 
which is kept by a native, and consequently 
dirty and uncomfortable. There was quite a 
gathering around the dépét and in the adjacent 
streets, inasmuch as the day had been set apart 
for patriotic purposes—that is to say, for listen- 
ing to denunciations of the Spaniards, for glori- 
fications of Bolivar, and for volunteering. A 
squad of volunteers were at the dépét, quite 
drunk with enthusiasm and canaso, and looked 
as though they would be a useful riddance to 
Tacna, and would depart amidst ardent aspira- 
tions from the entire community that they might 
all realize the soldier's loftiest ambition, and 
‘*die in the arms of victory !” 

Tacna has little of the prevailing Oriental as- 
pect of Spanish-American towns, Stone and 
adobe scarcely enter into the construction of its 
buildings, which are mostly of wood brought 
from Chile, from California, or around the Horn, 
and are run up after the fashion prevalent in 
our mushroom Western cities. Generally of 
but one story, the houses of Tacna recall the 
description of Albany by the rare old geographer 
Morse: ‘A city of one thousand houses and 
ten thousand inhabitants, all standing with 
their gable-ends to the street.” The long, low, 
monotonous lines of gables, with no attempt 
at architectural relief, are poor substitutes for 
the heavy arched doorways, Moorish balconies, 
and jalousies of the older cities, and which, 
however neglected and tumble-down, convey an 
impression of strength and respectability, Nor 
is Tacna exceptional in its architecture alone. 
It has two theatres and but one church. 

The public buildings of Tacna, as I have in- 
timated, are as mean as are its private houses. 
The only evidence of public spirit is the Ala- 
| meda, lying quite to one side of the town—a 
| long and rather narrow area, planted with wil- 

lows, with a broad azequia paved with stones in 





rated, without a semblance of life or verdure, | | the middle, and crossed at intervals by stone 
except at the half-way house or station, where | bridges, modeled after those pictured in Chi- 
there is a subterranean flow of water, and where | | nese paintings, each surmounted by a coarse 
a few scrubby bushes attest its existence deep | marble allegorical statue. There are also stone 
in the sands, | seats here and there for visitors; but, in com- 

The entrance into the valley of Tacna is| mon with all the alamedas, or public walks, of 
marked by one of those sudden transitions from | the cities of Peru, that of Tacna is the one 
desert waste to luxuriance of vegetation which | | place above all others deserted. A very fine 
so greatly impresses the traveler in Peru. The | view is commanded from here of the brown, 
azequias, or conduits for irrigation, are always | bare mountains of Pachia, with the snowy 
carried as high up on the borders of the valleys | peaks of Tacora and Chipicani rising brightly 


as possible, and the water is distributed below, 
so that the azeguia constitutes an abrupt and 


strongly-marked boundary between the barren | 


>| | beyond. 
My hotel, the Bolo de Oro—I presume it re- 
mains the same—was one of the quaintest of 
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THE ALAMEDA OF TAONA. 


caravanseries. The entrance was through the | 


shop of the proprietor, surrounded by shelves 
gay with bottles of fanciful fashion and label- | 


ing, some containing wines and liqueurs, and | 
others comfits and preserves. Every vacant | 
space of wall was covered with chromo-litho- 
graphs of the latest French victories. The hot | 
sunset colors of Solferino and gorgeous tints 
of Magenta were sufficient to start a perspira- 
tion on the coldest day. And then the little 
round tables sacred to eau sucré, café, and 
dominoes! Of French, Frenchy! Not omit- | 
ting the comfortable-looking Madame la Pro- 
priétaire, who sat at her sewing behind the 
counter, and dispensed smiles, bonbons, bon 
mots, absinthe, and cigars with equal alacrity 
and grace. Behind the shop was, of course, the | 
inevitable bil/ard, opening on a court set round 
closely with little wooden buildings, resem- 
bling on a slightly exaggerated scale those 
sold in the toy-shops, and all presenting their 
gables to the court. Each gable was pene- 
trated by a door, and over the door was a win- | 
dow hung on a pivot, opened and shut by a 
cord inside, which afforded light and air to 
the interior—a single room, with a cot, a small 
table, a smaller wash-stand, a single chair, and 
a tall candle. From the further end of the 
court rises a perennial fragrance of onions, and 
there is a gentle and constant sizzling of frying 
meats, appetizing enough, but suffering some 
detraction from the circumstance that the way 
to the closets is through the kitchen, dirty as 
French kitchens always are, and which are clean 





only by comparison with the Spanish. 


Bolivia has only one port on the Pacific, Co- 
bija, 300 miles south of Arica; but as the road 
thence to La Paz, the capital, is long and difti- 
cult, over a region indescribably desolate, com- 
munication between the coast and the interior 
is chiefly carried on, as I have already said, 
through Tacna, which is the true entrépét, not 
of Bolivia alone, but of the larger part of the 
important Peruvian department of Puno. It 
would be supposed, therefore, that ample facil- 
ities exist in Tacna for the journey inland, and 
that no difficulty would be encountered in ob- 
taining the supplies and equipments necessary 
for it. I was assured in Lima that “ every 
thing” could be had in Tacna; but, happily, 
was too old a traveler to neglect making some 
provision for the trip. Happily, I say, for it 
was with the greatest difficulty I could obtain 
the cooking utensils, pans, kettles, coffee-pots, 
and other requisites for travel in an uninhabit- 
ed region, or among a people ignorant of the 
appliances of civilization. After long search I 
found a broken cafetéra, in which alcohol could 
be used for boiling coffee. This I repaired 
with my own hands, after the job had been 
given up by the clumsy native tinman as im- 
possible ; and it proved to be my best friend on 
many an occasion when neither wood nor other 
material for lighting a fire or heating water was 
to be found, sometimes for days together. The 
hammock—that supremest device for human 
rest, repose, and enjoyment, afternoon siesta or 
midnight slumber, the solace and reliance of 
the traveler in Central America and Mexico, in 
which he may suspend himself in happy securi- 
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ty above the filth of his dormitory, and out of 
the reach of its vermin—is useless among the 
sierras of Peru. There are no trees between 
which to swing it in the uninhabited regions, 
and the mud and stone huts of the Indians and 
lomeros, besides being generally too low, afford 
no projections to which it may be fastened. 
Unless, therefore, the traveler has made up his 
mind to rough it in roughest fashion, wrapped 
only in his blanket at night, or to take the risk 
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| aldea, or village, before finally plunging among 


of finding now and then a filthy sheep-skin for | 


his couch, he must literally carry his bed with 


him—a necessity imposed also by the severe | 


cold of the interior. 
in Tacna, light and handy, covered with leather 


So I had a mattress made | 


the mountains and entering on the Despobludo, 
But now we could get no farther than Pachia, 
three leagues distant. Having been waiting, 
booted and spurred, since dawn, I was not in 
the best of humor; and my ruffled temper was 
by no means soothed on discovering two mules 
already loaded with baggage not my own, and 
learning that it belonged to a party of three 
Bolivians, who had arranged with Berrios for 
the mountain trip subsequently to his engage- 
ment with me. It was to suit their convenience 
that I had been detained in Tacna; and they 
had, moreover, already gone on to Pachia, 


| where they would, no doubt, monopolize the 


on the under side to prevent the absorption of | 
damp from the ground, and as a protection, | 


when rolled up and on the mule’s back, against 
the rain—a brilliant device, on which I never 


ceased to congratulate myself, and which saved | 


me, no doubt, from indefinite rheumatism, not 
to say something worse. It took five days to 
get my mattress made. I had to buy the wool 


| ways. 


in one place, the ticking in another, the leather | 


elsewhere, and when I had collected all these, 


the dusky individual who condescended to put | 
them together demanded, in a tone equally re- | 
proachful and imperious, ‘*‘ But where are the | 


needles and the thread ?” 


I acknowledged my | 


oversight, apologized in fact, and proceeded to | 


obtain them. I only wonder now that the 
mattress-maker of Tacna allowed me to keep 
on my hat in his august presence. 

There is, of course, but one mode of reach- 
ing the interior from Tacna, and that is on 
mule-back. 
cult and expensive. [had been recommended to 


limited accommodations of the little tambo at 
that place. 

I confess to a deeided liking for mules—not 
less for their patience, sure-footedness, and 
faithful service than for their little wicked 
The cargo-mule thinks that every mo- 
ment his load can be evaded is an hour of hap- 
piness gained; and although, when it is once 
on his back, he will walk off resigned, if not 
perfectly content, he will resort to every expe- 
dient his thick head is capable of devising to 
avoid receiving it. It was amusing to see Ber- 
rios and his mozos chase around the patio after 
a mule that would dodge in and out among its 
fellows until cornered, and then lay back its 
ears, put its nose to the ground, and kick out 
with vicious vehemence, until the dasso was 
once around its neck, when it would surrender 
itself tamely, and receive its load with expres- 


| sion of face as gentle and demure as if it re- 


But to obtain mules is both diffi- | 


an arriero named Berrios, who had had the hon- | 
| out to the last; and nothing could be done with 


or of conducting that extraordinary superfluity 


of our diplomatic establishment, the American | 
| tied under his throat, leaving only his nose un- 


Minister to Bolivia, over the Cordillera, and 
who had also accompanied Mr. Forbes in his 
geological explorations, and in his ineffectual 
attempt to reach the as yet untrodden summit 
of Tacora. But Berrios looked yellow and ill, 
and complained that two nights among the 
snows of Tacora had nearly finished him. Be- 
sides, his mules had not had time to recover 
from the fatigues of their last trip over the 
mountains two months before. Furthermore, 
they were at pasture in the valley of Lluta, 
fourteen leagues distant, beyond the desert. 
Finally, however, after much diplomatizing and 
& great concentration of mercantile influence, 
to say nothing of the offer of about double the 
usual rate of hire, Berrios undertook to supply 
me with mules, and to accompany me himself, 
aided by two mozos, all the way to Puno. Aft- 
er having fixed the day two or three times, and 
as often disappointed me, the echoes of the pa- 
tio of the Bolo de Oro were startled one after- 
noon by the clatter of hoofs, the jingling of 
spurs, and a general rush of a dozen mules, 
which hustled in before the cracking whips of 
Berrios and his sozos. We were to have start- 
ed at daylight, and slept at Palca, the last 





joiced in its lot, and had years before repented 
of all mulishness. There was one, however, the 
largest and most powerful of the lot, who held 


him until a poncho was thrown over his head and 


covered. But the spite and malice that quiv- 
ered in the withdrawn upper-lip, and glanced 
from his broad, yellow teeth, and nestled in ev- 
ery wrinkle, when the girths were tightened by 
two men surging on each side, with one foot 
braced against his ribs, were past description. 
He became quiet enough, however, long be- 
fore we got to Puno, and as humble as the rest. 

A traveler accoutred for a journey among 
the Andes is a picturesque if not an imposing 
personage. Heavily clothed and booted, with 
a felt hat with a broad brim, capable of being 
bound down over his ears for the double pur- 
pose of warmth and security against being 
blown away by the currents of wind that suck 
through narrow gorges or sweep over unshel- 
tered heights with hurricane force, his neck 
wound round with a gayly-colored bufanda, a 
thick, native-made poncho of vicuna or llama- 
wool over his shoulders, and falling to his 
knees, a serviceable knife stuck in his boct-leg, 
spurs that look like cart-wheels minus their 
perimeters, and not much smaller, which jangle 
as he treads and tinkle as he rides, a rifle hang- 
ing at the bow of his saddle, and a well-filled 
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gumption. It only requires the addition of a 
large pair of green goggles to protect the eyes 
from the glare of sun and snow, to make one’s 
best friend irrecognizable. 

The road from Tacna to Pachia lies straight 


across the sandy desert, into which the travel- | 


er enters soon after leaving the town, while the | 
narrow, cultivable valley deflects in a curve to | 


the right. ‘The distance is ten miles, and the | 


rise 1630 feet, but scarcely perceptible to the | 
eye, probably from being regular and constant. 
It was dark when we reached the tambo—a col- 
lection of mere huts, but for default of a better 
place a resort of the jeunesse of Tacna, who 
gallop out here to eat dulces, drink chicha, fight 
cocks, and in other modes gratify the universal 
Spanish passion for play. As I had anticipated, 
the intruding Bolivians were already on the 
spot, and had taken possession of the mud- 
banks that ran around the solitary apartment 
of the tambo, and which, throughout the in- 
terior, are the sole substitutes for bedsteads. 
Some young foreigners, however, out for a holi- 
day, who had a kind of club-house or club-hut | 
close by the tambo, invited me to share it and 
their supper with them, which I was glad to} 
do; and I was especially pleased to observe | 
my Bolivians still hungry after their meal of 
sloppy chupe, sneaking around the door of our 
hut, and glancing with longing eyes at our 
table on which were heaped the edibles of three | 
continents, | 

And as chupe is the eternal and almost al- | 
ways the sole dish obtainable in the interior of 
Peru and in Bolivia, I may as well dispose of 
it at once. It may be described as a kind of | 
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alforgas fastened behind him—these go to| ally loathed it in its degeneracy, 
make up the equipment of the adventurer | 
among the mountains; that is to say, if he have | 
what the Spaniards call sabiduria, and we call | 


and only ate 
it with inexpressible stomachic protests. — 
We left Pachia at three o'clock in the morn 
ing. The air was chill, and we already expe 
rienced the usefulness of our thick ponchos, Oy, 


| cavalcade was strung out in a long line, and as 


we followed each other silently over the echo 
less sand, we might have been mistaken fo, 
a ghostly procession. When day dawned y; 
found ourselves already hemmed in by the stee) 
slopes of the Quebrada de la Angostura, through; 
which descends, with a rapid current and man, 
a leap and bound, one of the brawling affluents 
of the stream that fructifies the oasis of Tacna. 
A few dwarf molle trees, which somewhat re 
semble our willows, but which bear a berry in 
taste much like that of our red cedar, found 
scant foothold here and there along the stream, 
far below our narrow path, which was little 
more than a shelf worn in the abrupt hill-side 
by the tread of countless mules and Ilamas, 
The ascent was steep, and the gorge narrow 
and barren for two leagues, when we came to 


|a@ point where the quebrada widens out into 


something like a valley. Just before entering 
this valley, at the right of the mule-path, we 
came upon a rock or boulder covered with fig 
ures, which Berrios pointed out to me as a 
rare relic of antiquity. Roughly pecked in the 
rock, barely penetrating its ferruginous crust, | 
observed a great number of circles and semi- 
circles, some angular figures, and rude repre- 
sentations of llamas, mules, and horses. The 
latter appeared no fresher or later than the for- 
mer, and all looked as if they might have been 
worked in the stone yesterday by the same idle 
and unskillful hand. 

In the narrow valley, which now takes the 
name of the Quebrada de Palca, there were 
many desperate attempts at cultivation, par- 





watery stew, which on the coast and in the | ticularly of /wcerne, always in great demand as 
principal towns is made up of vegetables and | fodder for the mules entering the Despob/ado, 
fragments of different kinds of meat and fish, ; and Berrios bought here a little and there a 
boiled together and seasoned with salt and aji | little—there was not much in all—which was 
or peppers, and is sometimes rather savory, or| packed on the sumpter-horse and the lightly 
at least eatable. As we go into the interior | laden mules, and behind the albardas of the 
it decreases in richness as the materials for| mozos. It was a wise provision of Berrios, as 
making it become fewer and tougher, until it| we found out afterward. 

consists of only a few square pieces of lean | At eleven o’clock a.m. we came in sight of 
mutton and some small, hard, bitter, water-| Palea, a poor but picturesque little caserio or 
soaked potatoes, floating about in a basin of | village, with a small white church gleaming out 
tepid water, which at most has simmered a| against the dull brown of the bare mountain 
little over a smouldering fire of llama or cow’s | side. The village is five leagues from Pachia, 
dung, from the smoke of which it has absorbed | and 9700 feet above the sea. There were some 
its predominant flavor. A little brown salt | scant fields of maize and lucern around it, and 
from the native salt quarries, in which it is | the lower slopes of the mountains were thinly 
mixed with a variety of other and astringent in- | sprinkled with stems of the columnar cactus. 
gredients, constitutes the only seasoning. One Here and there in the valley, standing on little 
wonders how life can be kept ap in these frigid | natural knolls or artificial eminences, we saw a 
regions on such thin and unsubstantial fare. | number of ancient burial towers, which after- 
Unhappy is the traveler here who has not made | ward became familiar to us under the name of 
provision for the frequent occasions when no-| chu/pas. They are rectangular in plan, from 
thing but the most diluted chupe can be obtain- | six to ten feet square at the base, slightly widen- 
ed, and for the not infrequent occasions when | ing upward, and from ten to fifteen feet high. 
not even this poor substitute for food can be} Beyond Palca the quebrada narrows again, and 
procured. Detesting it in its best form I liter-| the path was at one time high up on the slopes 
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of the mountains, at a dizzy height above the 
fretting torrent below, and next in the very 
bed of the rapid, stony stream, not unfrequent- 
ly between rocks almost closing above our heads, 
giving to the atmosphere a chill, sepulchral feel 
that made us shiver beneath our heavy ponchos, 
Here we began to meet atajos, or trains of mules, 
descending from the resting-place or dépét of 
La Portada, laden with bags of barilla (copper, 
or tin ore), which is brought to that point by 
llamas. ‘These atajos are always led by an edu- 
cated horse with a sonorous bell attached to 
his neck to warn approaching travelers to stop 
at some spot where the road is wide enough to 
prevent their being run down outright or top- 
pled over the precipices by the thundering, 
heavily-laden train that plunges down behind 
the equine leader. The fear of being thus run 
down is what most disturbs the traveler in the 
Sierra, where there are many long and danger- 
ous passes, with paths so narrow as not to admit 
of two animals passing each other. It is cus- | 
tomary to shout or to blow a shrill blast on a 
pandean pipe, which every arriero carries for 
this purpose, before entering on these danger- 
ous sections of road, which is responded to by 
whoever happens to be struggling along it. If 
not answered the road is supposed to be clear. 

We passed several great stacks of bags of 
barilla as we went on, and one or two store- 
houses of corrugated and galvanized iron for 
receiving ores, and, still ascending, came to a 
little open space, where, on the shelves of the | 
steeps around us, we observed a number of 
burial towers similar to those which we had 
noticed, two leagues below, at Palca. I dis- | 
mounted to examine them, and ran a thorn or 
spine of the cactus into my foot, through the 
thick leather of my boot, in my eagerness to | 
reach them, which it took half an hour to ex- 
tract. 

Primarily these chulpas consisted of a cist or 
excavation in the ground, about four feet deep 
and three feet in diameter, walled up with rough 
stones. A rude arch of converging and over- 
lapping stones, filled in or cemented together 
with clay, was raised over this cist, with an 
opening barely large enough to admit the body 
of a man, on a level with the surface of the 
ground, toward the east. Over this hollow 
cone was raised a solid mass of clay and stones, | 
which, in the particular chu/pa I am now de- 
scribing as a type of the whole, was sixteen 
feet high, rectangular in plan, seven and a half 
feet face by six feet on the sides. The surface 
had been ‘‘ rough - cast” with clay, and over 
this was a layer of finer and more tenacious 
clay or stucco, presenting a smooth and even 
surface. At the height of fourteen feet was a 
cornice or projection of four inches, and of 
about six inches in vertical thickness, formed 
by a layer of compacted ichu or coarse mount- 
ain grass, placed horizontally, and cut off even- 
ly as by a shears. Above this the body of the | 
chulpa reappeared, a little frayed by time and | 
weather, to the height of about eighteen inches. | 





|about eighteen inches wide and high. 
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The whole structure rested on a square or rath- 
er rectangular platform of roughly hewn stones, 
extending about four feet around it on every 
side. 


OHULPA OR BURIAL TOWER. 


The stuccoed surface of the chulpa had been 
painted in white and red, as shown in the en- 
graving, where the shaded parts represent the 
red, and the light parts the white of the origin- 
al. The opening, as before stated, was toward 
the east, on a level with the platform, and was 
But 
every other face of the chu/pa had a painted 
opening, which led me to think that the real 
one had once been closed and also painted over, 
so that the fronts corresponded in appearance. 


| However that may be, I wedged myself through 


the opening into the cist or vault, the bottom 
of which was covered a foot deep with human 
bones and fragments of pottery. There were 
no entire skulls, but many fragments of skulls 


| in the cist—a circumstance by no means sur- 
| prising, as these remains are close by a princi- 
| pal road or trail from the coast to the interior, 


which has been more or less traversed by cu- 


AYMARA SKULL FROM TOTORA. 
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rious and Vandalic people for three hundred 
years. 


Although I did not obtain a skull from these | 


chulpas I secured one from another point, a few 
leagues distant, of which I give an engraving 
on the preceding page. It is a fine specimen 
of the Aymara skull, artificially distorted and 
lengthened. 

At the chulpas our mules had begun to pant 
and stagger under the influence of the soroche, 
or rarefaction of the air, but which Berrios in- 
sisted was from the veta, or influence due to 
mineral substances (vetas or veins of metal) in 
the earth. 
farther on, although meanwhile our ascent had 
been constant, they seemed to have sensibly re- 
covered, but still showed signs of the soroche. 

At three o'clock we turned abruptly from the 
gorge of the torrent, which we had been follow- 
ing, now reduced to a trickling rivulet, and be- 
gan to climb the steep mountain-side on our 
right, zigzagging towards the cumbre or crest. 


Two hours were occupied in this slow and pain- | 
ful ascent, the mules suffering much, and fre- 


quently stopping to recover breath. From the 
summit of the ridge—which was the divide be- 


tween two of the sources of the Rio de Tacna— | 


although bleak mountains still rose above us, 
cutting off from view the still higher Nevadas, 
or snowy mountains beyond them, we could, 
nevertheless, look down with scarce an inter- 
ruption on the great sandy plateau of the coast, 
in which the valley of Tacna appeared only as a 
speck, A thin white, but confusing, haze cut 
off our view of the ocean; but the intervening 


desert, dull and monotonous, was clearly de- | 


fined. 
On what may be termed the saddle of the 


crest are the remains of tambos, or stone edi- | 


fices, which the provident Incas had erected as 
hospices or refuges for the travelers between 
the coast and the interior. So-called Spanish 
civilization has supplied nothing of the kind, 
albeit, as I have said, this is the principal route 
of travel and commerce between the capital of 
Bolivia and the sea. 

Descending from this ridge we found our- 
selves in another gorge or valley somewhat 
wider than that by which we ascended, and 
watered by a larger stream. Following up this, 
it being now late in the afternoon, we began to 


experience the cold consequent on our great | 


altitude, and became aware of an unnatural dis- 
tension of our lips and swelling of our hands, 
due to diminished atmospheric pressure.  Ici- 
cles depended from the dripping rocks in shaded 
places, and the pools of the stream were bridged 
over with ice. Suddenly we came to a point 
where the rocks closed so nearly as to permit 
but one loaded animal to pass at a time, stum- 
bling through the stream among loose stones 
and the skeletons of mules—a dark, cold, shud- 
dering place! Fortunately the pass, which is 
that of La Portada (the portal), is not long, and 
we soon emerged from it, in sight of the great 
eorral and depository of barilla, of the same 





And, in reality, at a little distance | 





name, standing upon a kind of shelf on the 
mountain-side, with the stream chafing close 
to it on the left. 

The merchants of Tacna have built here 
rude inclosure for the droves of llamas that 
come from the interior with products for the 
coast, and here also is a little cluster of build- 
ings for persons connected with the trade — 
homely and poor, but a welcome refuge for the 
tired traveler. As we rode up a troop of more 
than a thousand llamas, with proudly-curved 
necks, erect heads, great, inquiring, timid eyes, 
and suspicious ears thrust forward as if to catch 
the faintest sound of danger, each with its hun- 
| dred pounds of ore secured in sacks on its back, 
| led, not driven, by quaintly-costumed Indians, 
| filed past us into the inclosure of the establish- 
ment. 

We obtained hospitality in one of the build 
ings of La Portada. But let not my readers 
| mistake the meaning of the word hospitality. 
In Peru it consists generally in permitting you, 
with more or less of condescension, to spread 
your own bed on the rind floor of an unswept 
room, alive with vermin, with a single rickety 
table for its chief and often its only article of 
furniture. It consists in permitting you to cook 
your own food, with fuel for which you will not 
be obliged to pay your host or his servant act- 
ing under his direction, much more than four 
times its value, and who expects that you will 
permit him to take the lion’s share of your pre- 
served meats, and no inconsiderable portion of 
your last bottle of the stimulant you most affect, 
| which can not be replaced, and which is here 

often vitally necessary. 

| I have crossed the Alps by the routes of the 
Simplon, the Grand St. Bernard, and St. Go- 
thard, but at no point on any of them have I 
witnessed a scene so wild and utterly desolate 
as that which spreads out around La Portada. 
There is neither tree nor shrub; the frosty soil 
cherishes no grass, and the very lichens find 
scant hold on the bare rocks. In altitude La 
Portada is 12,600 feet above the sea, or about 
1000 feet higher than the hospice of the Grand 
St. Bernard, and but little lower than the un- 
trodden summit of the Eiger. The night was 
bitterly cold. The caraso, aguardiente, or native 
rum, which I had purchased for making coffee 
in my cafetéra, refused to burn, and extin- 
guished the lighted match thrust into it as if it 
were water. I was obliged to abstract some 
| refined alcohol from my photographic stores to 
supply its place, with which my Bolivian com- 
panions made themselves free, besides taking 
the best places for their beds, and leaving only 
the table and a narrow bench for H and 
| myself. 





Before going to bed I went out to the corral. 
The llamas had been fed each with a handful 
| of maize, and were crouching on their bellies, 
| with their legs mysteriously folded beneath their 

fleeces and invisible, but with their heads erect, 
|and ears thrust forward, chewing their cuds 
| with an expression of distant contemplation 
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such as we often observe in confirmed smokers. | a smouldering fire of taquia, or llama dung, 
If I were to paint a picture of Rest it would not | thrusting into it from time to time fragments 
be of a child in slumber, of a Hercules leaning | of meat, which they ate from their fingers, while 
on his club, nor yet of a harvester reclining | their poor dish of chupe seethed and simmered 
beside his sheaves, but of a llama in repose. | over the unfragrant embers. They were as si- 
The group impressed me in the starlight as| lent and abstracted as the animals they at- 
the sphinxes did when looking up the lane of | tended, and took no apparent heed of what went 
Luxor. The Indians who had charge of the | on around them. 

lamas had built up a semicircular wall against; We were in the saddle at dawn and resumed 
the wind with bags of bari//a, and had lighted | our upward path. The road was narrow and 
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slippery, for every spring, rivulet, and pool of 
water was frozen solid. The murmur of the 
stream that flowed past La Portada was hushed 
beneath its icy armor. At eight o’clock we | 
seemed to be close on the cumbre, but it was | 
nine o'clock before the silver peaks of Tacora | 
and Chipicani began to show themselves, and 
the sun to stream into our faces from the east | 
—a genial and welcome apparition. 

Half an hour later, our mules laboring severe- 
ly and stopping momentarily to recover breath, 
we reached the Pass of Guaylillos, marked, as | 
is every other high pass in Peru, by an apacheta, | 
or great cairn, raised by the Indians, each one 
of whom as he passes casts a stone on it or a 
quid of coca, as an offering or propitiation to 
the genius of the mountain, who has the power 
of conferring strength and relieving fatigue. 
This apacheta is about twenty feet high, sur- 
mounted by a rude cross, and with its slopes 
covered with the skeletons and desiccated bodies 
of mules that had here succumbed under the in- 
fluence of the soroche. 

The Pass of Guaylillos is 14,750 feet above 


the sea, or but little less than the altitude of | 


Mount Blanc, and more than double that of 
Mount Washington. The view backward from 
this point presents only a series of dark-brown, 
desolate ridges radiating toward the sea, the 
buttresses of the high, broken plain in front 
bristling with snowy peaks, from some of which 
may be seen issuing plumes of smoke, indicat- 
ing their volcanic character. Between us and 
the icy Tacora and Chipicani, rising 8000 feet 
above our heads, their pure summits yet un- 
touched by human foot, is a broad but shallow 
valley covered with hardy puna grass, now sere 
and withered, but affording food for a flock of 
graceful vicunas, which lift high their heads and 
stare straight at us as I fire my rifle, the report 
of which sounds wonderfully hollow and weak 
in the thin atmosphere. While we sat gazing 
on this grand but bleak and wintry scene, the 
distended nostrils and heaving sides of our ani- 
mals telling painfully how great was their diffi- 
culty in breathing, we were startled by the sud- 
den fall from his saddle of one of our Bolivian 
companions under the effects of the soroche, 
On lifting him from the ground we found him 
nearly senseless, with blood trickling from his 
mouth, ears, nostrils, and the corners of his 
eyes. Copious vomiting followed, and we ad- 
ministered the usual restoratives with good ef- 
fect. In doing this I drew off my gloves, and 
was surprised to find my hands swollen and 
covered with blood which appeared as if it had 
oozed from a thousand minute punctures, Ex- 
cepting this, a tumefaction of the lips, and oc- 
casionally a slight giddiness, I did not suffer 
from the rarefaction of the air or from the veta 
while in the interior of Peru, although for six 
months I was seldom less than 13,000 and ofien 
as high as 18,000 feet above the sea, 

We wound down by an easy path into the 
valley that intervened between us and the base 
of Tacora, at the bottom of which we came to the 


| a group fully half a mile distant. 





Rio de Azufre. Its banks, as its name implies, 
are yellow and orange with sulphurous deposits, 
and lined with the skeletons of horses, mules. 
| and Hamas that had ventured to drink its pois- 
| onous waters. I tasted the water, and found jt 
abominably acrid and bitter. Indeed, all the 
| Water of the Despoblado, even that which 
the taste does not betray any évidence of for- 
eign or mineral substances in solution, is more 
| or less purgative, and often productive of very 
bad effects. In many parts of the country 
the thirsty traveler discovers springs as limpid 
and bright as those of our New England hills: 
yet when he dismounts to drink, his muletee; 
will rush forward in affright with the warning 
cry, ‘*‘ Beware ; es agua de Veruga!” The Ve. 
ruga water is said to produce a terrible disease, 
called by the same name, which manifests jt- 
self outwardly in both men and animals jn 
great bleeding boils or carbuncles, which oc- 
casion great distress and often result in death, 
| From the Rio de Azufre our path wound 
round the base of Tacora, which is of volcanic 
origin, and 22,687 feet in elevation, and gradu 
ally ascended to a broad plain, sloping gently 
| to the right, covered with stones, sere ichu grass, 
| and clumps of a low resinous shrub called toda. 
Groups of vicuzas were scattered over the plain, 
and at a low, marshy spot, near where a patch 


, | of ground white with the effloresence of som: 


kind of salts showed the existence of a shallow 
poo! in the season of rains, we observed a belt 
| of light green grass, on which a troop of llamas 
was feeding. They were interspersed with wi- 
cunas, which grazed by their side as if members 
of the same community. 

I need not say that we were eager to get a 
shot at the vicunas, but they were shy, and kept 
| well out of reach. I dismounted, and endeay- 

ored to steal from one clump of bushes, and 
from one rock to another, until within reason- 
able range ; but always at the critical moment 
the male of the family—they always run in 
groups of ten or a dozen, females and youn; 
ones, under the lead of a single patriarch— 


| would stamp his foot and utter a strange sound, 


half-neigh half-whistle, and away they would 
dart with the speed of the wind, only, however, 
to stop at a’safe distance and stare at us in- 
tently, not to say derisively. After several at 
tempts and failures I ventured a random shot at 
They bound- 
ed away, all but one, which after going a few 
yards stopped short. ‘‘£s herido! es herido!” 
—he is wounded! he is wounded !—shouted 
my companions, who threw off their ponchos 
and a/forgas, and calling to me to follow their 
example, started on a chase after the wounded 
animal. And such a chase I venture to say 
was never before seen at the foot of solemn old 
Tacora! The shot had broken one of the fore- 
legs of the vicuna, just below the knee, but we 
soon found that with his three sound legs he 
was more than a match for us, on a stern chase. 
After half an hour’s hard riding we stopped to 
arrange a little piece of strategy, and the vicuza 
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NEVADO AND TAMBO OF TAOORA, 


stopped also, as if to say, ‘* Take your time, gen- 


tlemen! I am a little sore, but in no kind of 
a hurry!” Our plan was soon fixed, and we 
separated, making long detours so as to surround 
our victim, whom we were to dispatch with our 
revolvers as he attempted to break through our 
line. He regarded the whole proceeding with 
complacency, and never moved, except to con- 
template us one after another as we closed 
slowly and cautiously around him. Nearer 
and nearer, and still he never moved. We were 
almost within pistol range, and our fingers were 
already on our triggers, when with a bound he 
dashed between me and Berrios, who had join- 
ed in the chase, with the velocity of an arrow. 
I fired twice rapidly, and Berrios discharged his 
rusty horse-pistol, loaded with a half-pint of 
slugs, without effect, when our excited Boliv- 
ians, closing in, commenced an irregular fu- 
sillade, sending their bullets singing around us 
in most unwelcome proximity. I suspect I 
came much nearer being shot than the vicuza, 
and not choosing to take more risks gave up the 
chase. But the Bolivians kept on, while Ber- 
rios, H , and myself toiled back to the mule- 
path and onward to the tambo of Tacora. 

This tambo, which is a favorable type of 
what in Switzerland would be called ‘‘ refuges,” 
consists of four low buildings of stones and mud, 
thatched with ichu, and surrounding a small 
court, in which the travelers’ anima!s are gath- 
ered at night. Sometimes, and for the accom- 
modation of the troops of llamas, there is a 
large supplementary corral, or inclosure, con- 





structed of loose stones, or stones laid in mud. 
Often these tambos are without keepers, oceu- 
pants, or furniture of any kind; but that of 
Tacora had a resident, who occupied the prin- 
cipal building, in which he had a scant store of 
wilted alfalfi, or lucern, and a few articles of 
food, principally the flesh of the vicuza. An- 
other building served as a kitchen; a third for 
the storage of cargo and as a dormitory for the 
arrieros; while the fourth was reserved for 
travelers. It had no entrance or opening ex- 
cept the doorway, elevated two feet above the 
ground, and barely large enough to permit a 
full-grown person to squeeze through. This 
was closed with a flap of raw hide. The inte- 
rior was dark and dirty beyond description. I 
doubt if it had been swept, or if any attempt 
had been made to cleanse it, for many months. 
It had no furniture whatever, only there was 
the usual mud bank on every side of this den 
whereon the traveler might spread his bed. 
The keeper of the tambo, wearing a slouched 
felt hat, and wrapped in a blue cloak with a fur 
collar and a gilt clasp at the neck as big as one’s 
hand, complied loftily and somewhat haughtily 
with our request for some cebada, or barley, for 
our mules; and motioned to one of his Indian 
women to cook some chupe for our mozos. We 
preferred to open a can of stewed beef and a 
box of sardines for our dinner. I observed that 
the proceeding arrested the attention of our dis- 
tant host, with whom we had signally failed to 
open conversation, but who now seemed to have 
been suddenly called down from his contempla- 
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tions to a cognizance of what was going on 
around him. I think I never saw a more fixed 
and eager gaze than that he fastened on our edi- 
bles and on our bottle of brandy. His eyes fol- 
lowed every morsel from the plate to our mouths 
with an expression of indescribable longing. 
‘There was no evading the conclusion that the man 
was ravenously hungry, but if there had been 


any doubt, the alacrity with which he respond- | 


ed to my invitation to join us, and the unctuous 
“como no ?”—‘* why not?” of his reply would 
have dispelled it. He certainly did justice to 


his meal, if not to us, for he made no pause | 
until the last morsel had disappeared, which it | 


did just as our Bolivians came in, panting and 
exhausted, from their fruitless chase after the 
wounded vicura. I could not resist encroach- 
ing a little on my stores, under the circum- 
stances, in their behalf, and gave them also a 
ean of beef and a box of sardines. Our host 
did not wait to be invited to join them, and when 
I left the tambo for a ramble in its neighbor- 
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tola. Vicunas, too, were more numerous 
less shy, and toward evening we were ab), 
to approach so near them that I might hay, 
shot a dozen, if I liked, with my revolver, w, 
contented ourselves with one, taking with y 
only the saddle, and leaving the rest to th, 


an 


| condors. 


The ground over which we rode during th 
afternoon, and after leaving La Laguna Blan, 
behind us, rose gently in a broad swell or bij 
low, which here, although nearly a thousan 
feet lower than the ridge of Guaylillos, is th, 
real divide, separating the waters flowing int, 
the Pacifie from those discharging into th 
lakes of the great terrestrial basin of Titicaca 
From its summit a fine view is obtained, stretch 
ing southward to an immense distance, with th 


| smoking cones of the undescribed volcanoes 0; 


hood I observed that the larger part of this | 


feast also was disappearing behind the wonder- 
ful gilt clasp. But all this did not prevent him 
from demanding a price for his cebada and 


chupe which made Berrios speechless with aston- | 


ishment. 

Beyond the tambo the ground becomes a lit- 
tle undulating and broken, but soon subsides 
into a broad plain white with efflorescence of 
some kind, at the lower part of which appeared 
La Laguna Blanca, a considerable but appar- 
ently shallow sheet of water, along the edges 
of which we discerned vast numbers of water- 
fowl. Several mountain streams, fed from the 
snows, descending from the slopes on our left, 
had taken the mule-track for their channel, 
and we splashed along for a mile or more 
through the icy water. 
less stony, 


The plain now became 
and more thickly overgrown with 
) x 







THE CASITAS OF UCHUSUMA. 


Pomarope and Sahama on the horizon. 

At the foot of this dividing ridge we com 
to the considerable, clear, and rapid stream of 
Uchusuma, flowing into the Rio Maure, whic! 
in turn falls into the Desaguadero, or outlet 
of Lake Titicaca, itself pouring its flood int 
the unmapped and mysterious lake of Aulla 
gas. 

Night began to close around us soon aft: 
passing the river, and we turned abruptly t 
our right, across the to/ares, or tola-fields, int 
a shallow valley near the stream, where Berrios 
said there was some grass for the animals, and 
some casitus for ourselves. We soon reached a 
little group of low stone huts, hardly bigger tha: 
the houses the beaver builds, and quite as rude 
They had been erected by a couple of India 
families, who undertook to pasture a drove of 
llamas on the banks of the Uchusuma, but wh 
had all died of smali-pox about two years befor 
our visit. The casitas had fallen rapidly int 
ruin. The wind had torn great holes throug! 
the thatch of the roofs, and the frost had mad 
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OUR DORMITORY 


breaches in the rough walls. Our Bolivians, 
who always contrived to get in ahead of us, 
took hasty possession of the best preserved and 
largest of the huts, and we were fain to take 
the next best, which had been the chapel. It 


was not an imposing structure, the interior be- 
ing barely seven feet long by five feet wide, and 
so low as to prevent a man of ordinary height 
from standing erect. At the further end was 
a little altar of mud, and a little wooden cross 
hung undisturbed against the rough stone-wall. 
There was barely room to stow away our sad- 
dles and a/forgas, and spread our two beds. 
We closed the orifice which answered for a 
door with a blanket, and then set about cook- 
ing our saddle of vicuna. All hands turned 
out to gather the dry stems and roots of the 
tola, which burn fiercely and rapidly, and we 
soon had a bright fire blazing in one of the 
half-unroofed huts, which we had improvised 
asakitchen. Our baggage was arranged in a 
square, and a tarpaulin spread over all, forming 
a sort of tent, which here and subsequently was 
the sole protection of Berrios and the mozos, 
and which we were often too glad to share with 
them. 

I can’t say much for vicuza flesh on first trial 
and when freshly killed, and would prefer good 
mutton to it at any time. We nevertheless 
had chupe of vicuna, and vicuna steaks, and 
might have had a joint of vicuna, if we could 
have had a fire constant enough to roast it by. 
On the whole I don’t think I had a good appe- 
tite that night, and fell back early on coffee, 
the traveler's best reliance under all circum- 
stances and in every clime. 

We had burned out the last stem of our sup- 


AT UCHUSUMA. 


ply of toa before we stole to our couches in the 
chapel. The sky was dark as a pall, and the 
stars burned out on the still, bitter air with un- 
natural lustre. I watched them through the 
openings in the roof of our rude dormitory un- 
til midnight, and then fell asleep and dreamed 
that they were golden-tipped spears, darting 
down from the sky. Berrios did not rouse us 
early next morning, nor until the sun was up, 
for every one was cold and stiff and needed 
thawing out. My beard was matted with ice, 
and the blanket around my head was spangled 
over with the frost. 

We were now fairly entered on the cold, arid 
region known as the Despob/ado, that drear, 
desolate, silent region, which forms the broad 
summit of the Cordillera. It has the aspect of 
an irregular plain, and is diversified with mount- 
ain ridges and snowy and volcanic peaks, im- 
| posing in their proportions, notwithstanding 
that they rise from a level 14,000 feet above 
|the sea. In all directions spread out vast to- 
| Jares or tola fields, with here and there patches 
of ichu grass, which grows in clumps, and at this 
season is dry and gray, stiff and needle-like. 
Toward noon we came to many broad dry run- 
ways or channels, between disrupted beds of 
trachytes, and indicating that, during the rainy 
season, heavy volumes of water descend from 
the Aucomarca and Quenuta mountains and 
ranges to the north. Just at noon we reached 
the Rio Cafio, a rather broad and shallow stream, 
flowing in a sandy bed, and which is here the 
boundary between Peru and Bolivia. On its 
opposite bank rises a cliff of porphyry, fissured 
and broken in a thousand shapes, which de- 
flected our path to the southward until we 
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reached a point of practicable ascent for ani- | 


mals, 

Among the rocks we saw for the first time 
the biscucha, about the only quadruped, ex- 
cept those of the llama family, that is found 
in the Altos of Peru. It is of the chinchilla 
family, about the size and shape of a rabbit, 


gray on the back, reddish-brown on the belly, | 


but with a long tail like that of the squirrel, 
which it curves up over its back in sitting erect, 
as is its custom, like the latter animal. It has 
some of the quaint and amusing habits of the 
praicie-dog of our own country, and delights to 
perch itself on some point of rock, whence it 
will contemplate the traveler silently and with- 
out motion, only, however, to plunge down sud- 
denly into some covert with the quickness of 
light; but as often without as with apparent 
reason, 
will very likely appear again, first projecting 


| yond the conquest. 


After a few moments’ absence he 


his head above the rocks, then his shoulders, | 


and, should the reconnoissance prove satisfac- 
tory, he will resume his erect position, per- 


haps, however, to repeat his previous gym- | 


nastic feat a second after. The biscacha is es- 
teemed good food, provided the tail is cut off 
immediately after it is killed. If this is not 
done the natives maintain the animal is cor- 
rumpido, For myself I class the flesh of the 
biscacha with that of the vicunra as a possible 
alternative against starvation. 

An hour later, some very regular elevations 
or table rocks appearing on our right in the dis- 
tance, we came to the Rio Maure, a large stream 
flowing in a deep channel between high cliffs 
of purple porphyry-conglomerate, which is here 
fissured and weather-worn into a thousand cas- 
tellated and fantastic shapes. The descent to 
the water is by a steep, break-neck path, partly 
worn and partly worked among the rocks, and 
down which it seems incredible that a loaded 
animal can pass. In the dry season the stream 


is fordable, the water reaching only to the sad- | 


dle-girths; but in the rainy season it is often 
impassable. The water is remarkably clear 
and pure, and I observed one or two small 
fishes in the pools. 

The Maure is a tributary of the Desaguadero, 
the outlet of Lake Titicaca, and falls into that 
stream about midway in its course between the 
lake just named and that of Aullagas. Its left 
bank is less precipitous than the right, though 
abrupt, and we toiled slowly up its acclivity to 
the broken plain, in which the bed of the river 
is only a fissure or rent, invisible at the distance 
of a few hundred yards. At three o’clock the 
ground became more broken and we became in- 
volved among a series of hills, our path ascend- 
ing and descending, and crossing at intervals 
narrow, swampy valleys, where patches of 
green and tremulous sod alternated with dark, 
deep pools of water, affording a scant pasturage 
for some droves of alpacas, which find a con- 
genial home in these localities. At various 
points we observed rough stone inclosures in 
which the alpacas are herded for clipping and 





other purposes, and which, perhaps, date be- 
But nowhere could we 
discern a trace of human habitation. In some 
sheltered spots we noticed a few dwarf quinua, 
or wild olive-trees, with trunks rarely over an 
inch in diameter, and which are carefully pro- 
tected by the arrieros, to whom they afford 
desirable substitute as fuel for the dung of the 
vicuna and llama, The latter, as I have said, 
is about the only kind of fuel to be had in the 
Altos of Peru ; and even this would be scant and 
difficult to get if it were not the unvarying habit 
of all the members of the Ilama family to make 
their droppings in certain fixed spots, where 
they form accumulations or mounds often ten 
to twelve feet broad, and from two to five feet 
high. These black heaps are characteristic 
features in the puna landscapes. 

Toward night we began to climb the high 
ridge known as the Pass of Chuluncayani. The 
summit of the ridge, according to Pentland, is 
15,160 feet above the sea, and from it we caught 
our first view, over lofty and rugged intervening 
ridges, of the Nevados of the Andes—that mag 
nificent snowy range that dwarfs the Alps, and 
stretches in a glittering line along the horizoi 
for three hundred miles. The descent of the 
ridge was almost as difficult and dangerous as 
that into the gorge of the Rio Maure, but muc! 
longer and wearisome. Both H and my 
self broke the cruppers of our saddles under 
the sudden plunges of the mules, and in many 
places, in common with our arrieros, we were 
obliged to dismount and proceed on foot. At 
the base of the ridge we came to a small, wet 
pampa, or plain, sloping somewhat rapidly to the 
right and traversed by half a dozen bright and 
brawling rivulets, falling from a high ridge on 
the north. On the further edge of the plain, 
which, from its abundance of water and favor 
able exposure to the sun, was relatively fresh 
and green, we saw the buildings of the tam) 
of Chuluncayani—a welcome sight through the 
cold mist that had already begun to rise from 
the damp surface of the pampa. 

The keeper of the tambo, which is much larger 
and better appointed than that of Tacora, is by 
far the most enterprising and active man that I 
met with in Bolivia, He had several flocks of 
alpacas scattered in the surrounding valleys, 
kept a store of barley-straw for the mules of 
travelers, and was able to furnish the traveler 
himself with a chicken, if he chose to pay there- 
for the sum of three dollars. His chupe was 
less thin than we found to be the average qual- 
ity of that kind of delicacy; and, in bottles 
bearing labels gorgeous in crimson and gold, 
he had brandy of the kind that Berrios called 
muy endemoniado, and in which red pepper seemed 
to be the predominant ingredient. And, al- 
though the floor of the room set apart for trav- 
elers was the bare earth, innocent of brush or 
broom, yet were not its walls gay with paper 
only less dazzling than the labels of his brandy 
bottles? We had a chupe and two chickens, re- 
turned one of the two bottles of brandy, and had 














barley-straw for our mules, for which our en- | 


terprising host charged me sixty-four dollars! 
‘There was no charge for bedding and lights, for 
these we supplied ourselves, From this state- 
ment the adventurer in Southern Peru and Bo- 
livia may form some estimate of the expense of 
travel in those interesting regions, Sixteen cents 
a pound, or at the rate of $320 a ton, is the cur- 
rent charge in Chuluncayani for green barley- 
straw — “market firm.” I left my Bolivian 
friends disputing with the landlord because he 
had charged them four dollars each, 

Beyond Chuluncayani the road winds through 
a hilly country, constantly descending, until, in 
a beautiful little savanna, or pampa, complete- 
ly hemmed in by hills, it crosses the Rio Santi- 
ago, a stream flowing nearly due east, between 
parallel ranges of hills artificially terraced, and 
where we saw the first signs of cultivation we 
had discovered since leaving Palea. These 
andenes, or terraces, became familiar enough 
before we left the Sierra, but here they were 
welcome indications of the proximity, of human 
beings. ‘The crops were all gathered, but we 
learned that barley, guinua, and potatoes, were 
cultivated on these sunny hill-sides. Barley 
does not ripen, and is cultivated only for fodder, 
Following down the Rio Santiago, we finally 
came to some isolated buildings, in one of which 
was a cretin afflicted with concomitant goitre, 
who, except in color, might be mistaken for 
one of the miserable wretches so common in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. 

The valley now began to widen, and soon 
spread out into a broad plain, on a slight emi- 
nence in which we discerned the village of San- 
tiago de Machaca. The stream or river here 
deflects to the left, and not to the right, as laid 
down in the maps, and pursues a northeastern 
course. Numberless water-fowls, including 
geese, ducks of various kinds, several varieties 
of water-hens and ibises, disported themselves 
in its icy waters, or flew away, screaming, on 
our approach, 

At noon we reached the village, which has a 
population of between five and six hundred 
souls, chiefly occupied 
in raising llamas, for 
which the broad plain is 
favorable. ‘The plaza 
in the centre of the 
town is large, and the 
streets entering it at 
each corner are covered 
with arches and flanked 
by little open chapels 
of adobes, in each of 
which is a mud altar 
surmounted by a wood- 
en cross covered with © 
tinsel and weighed down 
with withered mountain 
flowers. A low, ram- 
bling church, with a 
lilapidated bell - tower 
standing apart, occupies 
Vor. XXXVI.—No. 215.—P p 
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one side of the plaza, facing the cabildo, with 
a prison on one hand confining two or three 
dirty and emaciated wretches, and a school- 
room on the other, in which a dozen children 
were learning a prayer, viva voce, but in whieh 
they stopped short as we rode past, and seemed 
to relish the opportunity to exclaim, “* Buenos 
dias caballeros!” We had been recommended 
to the cura, who was rather noted in the Sierra 
for his intelligence and hospitality, but found 
that he had died a few weeks previously, and 
that his house was shut up. There was, how- 
ever, a kind of pudperia, or shop, fronting on 
the plaza, where bayeta, or baize, was sold, 
and some rough woolen cloth of native manu- 
facture, besides cheese, chargui (sun-dried beef ), 
and eggs. We purchased the entire stock of 
the latter, and took our dinner on the sunny 
side of the building. 

In Santiago the houses are built of adobes or 
compacted mud, and all are thatched with ichu 
grass. They seldom consist of more than a 
single apartment, entered by a low and narrow 
door, closed by a dried hide inside, the sill of 
which is raised so as to prevent the water from 
flowing in from the street. The walls of all of 
them incline inward, after the style character- 
istic of all the Inca edifices that we afterward 
had occasion to examine; and the doors were 
also narrower at the top than at the bottom, 
precisely as in the ancient structures. There 
are no ‘‘ party walls” or single walls answering 
for contiguous houses, but each building has its 
distinct gables. 

It was in Santiago that we saw for the first 
time the extraordinary montero, or hat, univers- 
ally worn by the women of the Aymara race or 
family. It may be compared, not inaptly, to a 
coffin, with a kind of black valance suspended 
around a stiff body of pasteboard, covered with 
red cloth and tinsel. Nearly all the Indian 
women had children, silent, uncomplaining lit- 
tle creatures, slung in a thick shawl over their 
shoulders. 

Striking across the plain of Santiago, which 
extends to the northeast almost to the outlet 
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AYMARA FEMALE HEAD-DRESS. 


of Lake Titicaca, where it is relieved by a num- 
ber of mammiform hills or buttes, and which is 
dotted all over with heaps of llama dung, and 
sprinkled with the llamas themselves, we came 
to a little isolated church, with no building near, 
and with scarcely a hut in sight. I suppose 
some sort of pilgrimage or procession to it takes 
place on occasion, but as the church of Santiago 
was disproportionally large for the town, this 
edifice seemed entirely supererogatory. Just 
beyond it, in a little hollow, was the dead body 
of a mule, from which a group of condors were 
tearing the flesh in great strips, while a dozen 
or more of king-vultures, gorgeous in color, 
were ranged in a circle around, respectfully 
waiting until their masters were gorged, when 
it would be their turn to take part in the un- 
savory feast. I fired at the group from the | 
back of my mule, but owing to the wonderful 
trajectory of my rifle, with whose vagaries I 
had not yet become familiar, I missed my aim. 
After a series of ungraceful leaps, flapping their 
wings the while, for a hundred yards along the | 
ground, the great birds succeeded in rising in 
the air, and commenced to circle in defiant and | 
threatening evolutions above our heads. I dis- 
mounted for surer work, and with my second 
shot brought down one of the largest with a 
broken wing. But like the wounded vicuna on 
the stony plain of Tacora, he was more than a | 
match, on his legs, for our worn and battered | 
mules, and after a chase of half a mile I gave 
up pursuit, consoling myself with the reflection, 
“what could I have done with the gigantic 
scavenger had I caught him ?” 
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| Our halting-place for the night was fixed a; 
| the village of San Andres de Machaca, and we 
| pushed forward over some low ranges of hil|< 

with all our energy to reach it before dark 
| We passed some terraced slopes, subdivided }), 
stone-walls, resembling fortifications, which were 
the Auertas or gardens of St. Andres; crossed 
some streams flowing northward in shifting 
| channels through an alluvial valley, and at fiye 
| o’clock reached the irregular and rambling yi] 
| lage for which we were bound. Our Bolivians, 
| whose feet were literally “‘ on their native heath,’ 
| had taken great airs on themselves at Santiago, 
| but they now became imperious. They rode to 
| the house of the gobernador as if he were a born 
vassal ; but that official had discovered our ap- 
| proach and hidden himself, a common expedi 
| ent with alcaldes not addicted to hospitality, or 
| else he was really absent from home. At an; 

}rate his poor habitation was shut up and ten- 
| antless. Our next recourse was to the cura, 
| who lived in a relatively grand house behind the 
| church, but he too was absent. His supliente or 

| substitute,-a pleasant young man, was in charge 

‘of the establishment, and gracefully accepted 

the situation, giving us a vacant room, and 
| treating us to chupe and eggs. 

The church of San Andres was the first one 
we had seen of that series of fine temples reared 
by the Jesuits in their days of prosperity and 
power in all parts of the Titicaca basin. Al 
most every squalid village has its church—al 
ways of good architectural design, and often of 
grand proportions and wonderful solidity. That 
of San Andres had never been finished, but was 
nevertheless imposing. Its facade is relieved 
by a lofty archway with a bold sweep, and its 
towers rise with a strength showing that the 
designer of the building was no feeble or timid 
architect. In front is an elaborate cross of 
beautiful white berenguela or alabaster, taker 
from extensive quarries of that material not far 
distant. Slabs or plates of this supply the place 
of glass in the windows of many of the church- 
es of the Sierra, and give to the transmitted light 
a soft and mellow tinge like that let through the 
painted windows of old cathedrals, 

We left San Andres before daylight, and re 
sumed our course toward Nasacara, or, as the 
point is sometimes called, the Balsas of Nasa 
cara, on the Rio Desaguadero. The morn 
ing was bitterly cold, and we suffered much 
until the sun rose and thawed the icicles from 
our beards. The country retains its aspect of 
a high plain, without cultivation, and covered 
with toda. At nine o'clock, having traveled 
five leagues, we came to the edge of the table 
land, and obtained our first view of the val 
ley of the Desaguadero, covered with sward, 
broken here and there by small patches of cul- 
tivated ground, and traversed up and down, as 
far as the eye can reach, by the broad and 
placid river. At our feet, built partly on the 
hither, but mainly on the further bank of the 
stream, is the village of Nasacara, distinguished 
chiefly for its bridge of balsas or floats of totora 
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BALSA BRIDGE OVER THE RIO DESAGUADERO, 


or reeds, and as being the point where the Bo- | 
livian custom-house is established, where pass- 
ports are scrutinized and baggage fumbled. 

The bridge of Nasacara is a type of a con- | 
siderable number of bridges in South America, 
and merits more than a passing notice. It is | 
a floating-bridge, not unlike that across the 
Rhine at Cologne, except that, owing to the 
entire absence of timber in the country, the 
floats are of dried reeds, bound together in 
huge bundles, or ba/sas, pointed at the ends 
like canoes. ‘These are fastened together by 
great cables of braided reeds, anchored to firm 
stone towers on both banks. The roadway is | 
also of reeds resting on the floats, about four | 
feet wide, and raised above the floats about the 
same height—a rather yielding and unsteady 
path, over which only one or two mules are al- 
lowed to pass ata time. The causeways lead- 
ing to both extremities of the bridge are barred 
by gates at which toll is collected. When the | 
river is swollen and the current very strong, it 
is usual to cut the cables at one extremity or 
the other, and let the bridge swing down the 
stream so as to prevent it being swept away. 

At the point where the bridge crosses the | 
Desaguadero the river is 150 feet wide and 30 | 
feet deep, flowing with a strong but even cur- | 
rent. This point is about 40 miles below where | 
the river debouches from Lake Titicaca, and 
130 feet, according to Mr. Pentland’s observa- | 
tions, below the level of the lake; thus giving | 
to the river a fall to Nasacara of 34 feet to the | 
mile. I nowhere saw rapids in the stream, nor | 
did I hear of falls, and was told that it was | 
easy to ascend the river in canoes to the lake | 
itself. However that may be, nothing can be 
more absurd than the story which once found 


place in some educational publications that the | 


waters of Lake Titicaca sometimes flow into 
Lake Aullagas, and vice versa, varying with the 
amount of rain-fall, ete., in the northern and 
southern parts of this great terrestrial basin. 
Mr. Pentland fixes the level of Lake Aullagas 
at 570 feet lower than that of Lake Titicaca, 
and the distance between the two at about 170 
miles, which would give an average fall through- 
out corresponding with that between Lake Titi- 
caca and Nasacara. I have no doubt the river 
throughout is practicable for small boats, and 
that no serious interruption by rapids exists at 
any point. 

We experienced no detention from the cus- 
tom-officers of Nasacara, although they exhib- 


| ited unnecessary curiosity regarding my breech- 


loading rifle, which I really believe they would 
have confiscated if they could have satisfied 
themselves how to use it, and how to replace 
the fixed ammunition without which it would 
have been useless. They gave us chupe and 
sold us cheese, and a little puno butter which 
comes packed in small bladders like snuff. 
Here our Bolivians separated from us to pur- 
sue their road to La Paz, and Berrios coolly 
proposed to do the same thing, and leave us in 
charge of a dark and sinister-looking arrtero 
whom he had met, and who was in some way a 
dependent of his, but who had never been over 
the road we were to follow, and could not speak 
a word of Aymara or Quichua, now the univers- 
al languages of the country. My remonstrances 
were equally forcible and effective, and as they 
were made in the open street, must have been 
edifving to the good people of Nasacara. At 
noon we struck off from the town at right an 
gles to the La Paz road, following up the val- 
ley of the river, over an undulating but unin 
habited plain, to Jesus de Machaca, situated iu 
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marshy ground, near the base of the high ridge 
that separates the valley of the Desaguadero 
from that of Tiahuanaco, Its inhabitants are 
all Indians of the Aymara family, who eke out 
a scanty subsistence as shepherds and cultiva- 
tors of the bitter variety of potato to which I 


have alluded, and which grows on the sunny | 


hill-sides, Like San Andres it has a great 
church in good repair, and containing some 
large pictures, of the excellence of which we 
were unable to judge under the *“ dim religious 
light” that stole through the alabaster windows. 
Having no place of refuge we rode direct to 
the house of the cura, who was neither a drunk- 
ard nor an adulterer, and in both these respects 
an exception to the wretches who in general 
profane the sanctuaries of God in Bolivia and 
Southern and Central Peru. He was an intel- 
ligent, meek, earnest man, who did for us all 
that we were unable to do for ourselves, and 
made no apologies for deficiencies which were 
obviously inseparable from his position. We 
passed the evening pleasantly in his society. 
He showed us through his church, in which five 
times the population of his village might easily 
assemble, and pointed out the beauties of its 


high table-land or puno succeeding, and a range 
of mountains beyond, which look small on|y 
from contrast with their snow-crowned neig} 
bors. 

Looking back, the view, if not equally im. 
posing, is nevertheless as interesting. We can 
trace the windings of the Desaguadero through 
its shallow valley until lost in the distance in 
the direction of Lake Aullagas. There, too, js 
the broad plain of Santiago over which we have 
toiled, its inequalities scarcely discernible from 


| our elevation. Beyond it, distinct, white, grand, 


and solemn, the volcanic peaks of Sahama, 


| Pomarape, and Tacora, the pinnacles of the Cor- 


architecture with a faint flush of pride. His | 


hectic cheek and rasping cough told us then 
that he verged on the close of his earthly career ; 
and we were not surprised, although we were 
grieved, to hear a few months later, and before 
we left the Sierra, that the good cura of Jesus 
de Machaca, Manuel Valdivia, was dead. 

The ridge behind Jesus de Machaca reaches 
close up to Lake Titicaca, and extends south- 
ward for a hundred miles, nearly parallel with 
the Desaguadero. The path over it is little 
frequented, rough, and in some places danger- 
ous. We were from six o’clock in the morning 
until noon in reaching its summit, marked by the 
inevitable apacheta or cairn of stones, standing 
at an elevation of 3600 feet above the valley 
of the Desaguadero, and 16,500 feet above the 
sea. 

It was from this point that we obtained our 


dilleras, and themselves reflecting their silver 
crests in the Pacific. 

Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, can a 
panorama so diversified and grand be obtained 
from a single point of view. The whole great 
table-land of Peru and Bolivia, at its widest 
part, with its own system of waters, its own 
rivers and lakes, its own plains and mountains, 
all framed in by the ranges of the Cordillera 
and the Andes, is presented like a map before 
the adventurous visitor who climbs to the apa- 
cheta of Tiahuanaco, Grand, severe, almost 
sullen is the aspect which nature presents here, 
We stand in the centre of a scenery and a ter- 
restrial system which seems to be in spirit, as 
well as in fact, lifted above the rest of the world, 
coldly and calmly looking down upon it, sharing 
none of its sympathies, and disturbed by none 
of its alarms, The silent, wondering vicuiia, 
the gliding llama, the great condor circling high 
up in the air, or sailing down toward us as if 
in menace, the absence of forests, the clouds 
surging up from the dank plains and forests of 
Brazil, only to be precipitated and dissolved 
by the snowy barriers which they can not pass, 
the clear metallic blue sky above, the keen 
sunlight, the awful silence —all impress the 
traveler with the feeling that he is no longer 
in the world that he has known before. There 


| is nothing with which he is familiar, nothing in 


first view of Lake Titicaca, or rather of the | 


lower and lesser lake of Tiquina, with its high 


islands and promontories, and shores belted with | 


reeds. It was here, too, that the great snowy 
chain of the Andes, of which we had only 
caught glimpses before, burst on our sight in 
all its majesty. Dominating the Lake is the 
massive bulk of Illampu, or Sorata, the crown 
of the continent, the highest mountain:of Amer- 
ica, rivaling, if not equaling in height, the 
monarchs of the Himalaya, Observers vary in 
their estimates and calculations of its altitude 
from 25,000 to 27,000 feet; my own estimates 
place it at not far from 26,000. Extending 
southward from this is an uninterrupted chain 
of nevados, or snowy mountains, nowhere less 
than 20,000 feet in height, which terminates in 
the great mountain of Illamini, 24,500 feet in 
altitude. Between the eminence on which we 
stand and these gigantic mountains is, first, the 
deep valley and plain of Tiahuanaco, with a 


the way of association or suggestive of other 
scenes. Not an unfitting region this for the 
development of an original civilization like that 
which has carved its memorials in massive 
stones, and left them in the plain of Tiahuanaco 
at our feet, and of which no tradition remains 
except that they were the work of giants, who 
reared them in a single night. 

The descent into the valley or plain of Tia- 
huanaco is more abrupt than in the direction 
of the Desaguadero, and the most reckless trav- 
elers find it requisite to dismount and proceed 
on foot. It was dark when we struck the edge 
of the plain, and ascertained that we had yet 
nearly four leagues to go before reaching the 
village of Tiahuanaco. This border of the 
plain receives the wash of the adjacent ridge, 
and is covered thickly with rocky débris, and 
seamed with shallow torrent beds. To get 
at the soil and protect the ground when once 
reclaimed, the stones in many places have been 
heaped together in mounds, or long, heavy 
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ridges, capable of resisting or diverting the rush 
of the waters descending from the hills. This 
work seems to have Leen in great part, if not 
wholly, performed by the ancient inhabitants ; 
showing that here, as every where else, they 
were avaricious of arable soil, and spared nei- 
ther time nor labor to rescue the scantiest por- 
tion of it to cultivation. 

At a distance of two leagues from the west- 
ern border of the plain we came to a consider- 


AND BOLIVIA. 


able swell of land, free from stones, and of 
which considerable patches were broken up for 
crops; and a league and a half further, afte: 
fording a shallow stream of clear running water, 
we reached the village of Tiahuanaco itself, sit- 
uated upon another slight elevation, in a well- 
chosen position. The narrow, unlighted streets, 
lined by low huts of rough stones laid in clay, cov 
ered with thatch, destitute of windows, and en 
tered only by low and narrow doorways, closed 
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for the most part with raw hides, were silent 
and deserted; the wretched inhabitants have 


and are fain to slink away into their dark and 
squalid habitations as soon as the sun withdraws 
his genial rays. ‘The traveler who emerges in 
the morning, blue and benumbed from his bed 
on the ground in an unventilated, gloomy hut 
of the Sierra, where the pigs are not his most 
unpleasant companions, to thaw himself into 
life on the sunny side of the wretched chosa that 
has sheltered him, will readily comprehend how 
the people of Peru became worshipers of the 
sun. 

We were not long in finding the p/aza of 
Tiahuanaco, where a faint light shining out 
from a single portada in front of the church 
gave us the first evidence that the town pos- 
sessed inhabitants, The house proved to be the 
posta, and the most we could learn from the 
saturnine Indians in charge was that the mas- 
ter of the post was absent. They neither in- 
vited us to come in, nor made any movement to 
assist us when we dismounted, but disappeared 
one by one into dark dormitories, leaving us 
standing alone, hungry and cold, in the open 
court. However, the arrival of our arrieros, 
some of whom spoke Aymara, changed the as- 
pect of affairs. They pushed open the door of 
the principal or travelers’ apartment, and, pil- 
ing the barley in stalk which it contained at 
one end, cleared a space for the single piece of 
furniture in the room—a broken table—and with 
imperative words and acts as emphatic, finally 
secured for us a dish of diluted chupe. 

While this was going on we received a visit 


| nocturnal adventure. 
hardly fuel wherewith to cook their scanty food, 





from the cura, on his return probably from som; 
His face was red and 
bloated, deeply scarred by small-pox, but ye 
taining traces of original manly beauty. fy, 
was quite drunk and not very coherent, ani 
when we began to question him about the ce] 
ebrated ancient ruins of the neighborhood }, 
became suddenly silent, and drew me into , 
dark corner of the court-yard, where, in 
mysterious whisper, he told me that he kney 
all about the tapadas, or hidden treasures, ani 
that we could count on his guidance in obtain 
ing them, for an equitable division of the spoils, 
It was in vain I protested that we were nor 
money-diggers ; he could not conceive how any 
stranger should evince an interest in the * yes 
tiges of the Gentiles” not founded on the hoy, 
of discovering treasure among them. And her 
I may mention that throughout all of our ex 
plorations, in all parts of Peru, whether in th 
city or in the field, we were supposed to }y 
searching for tapadas, and were constant); 
watched and followed by people who hoped t 
get some clew to the whereabouts of the treas 
ures through our indications. Often, when en 
gaged in surveys of fortifications or buildings, 
we found the marks left by us at night, to guid 
us in resuming our work in the morning, not 
only removed, but the earth deeply excavated 
below them. The ancient monuments of th 
country have suffered vastly more from thi 
hands of treasure-seekers than from fanatic vi 
olence, time, and the elements combined. The 
work of destruction from this cause has beer 
going on for three hundred years, and still act 
ively continues, 





I'm growing old, but what of that! 
The winter snows are in my hair, 
And like an antiquated cat 


I love my fire and easy-chair. 


To sit and think, and read the news 
Through pebbles twain that bridge my nose, 
A matted stool beneath my shoes, 


To coax the dull blood to my toes. 


I'm growing old, but what of that! 
Each failing sense, each twinge of pain, 
But tells me with familiar chat 


I’m coming to my youth again; 






And bids me joy that change eterne 
Revives, renews the meanest thing— 
That life is born when grasses turn, 


Tat out of winter leaps the spring. 


YOUNG 











AGAIN. 


And such a spring! 





Rejoice, oh me! 
That age and mildew pass away, 
That a brief cycle sets me free 
To launch into unfading day. 


The snows shall fade from out my hair, 
Dim eyes and weakness flee with pain, 

Heart’s-ease the wrinkled brow repair, 
And all my youth come back again. 


Night flames his wings and turns to day, 
Mid joy and bells the year is born; 
Though all things seem to pass away, 


To all shall come another morn. 


Him we call Death, with kindly hand 
Plants all the daisies of the plain, 
And when o’er me he waves his wand, 


I shall renew my youth again. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR. 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 
[Gleventh Paper. } 


RELIEVED. 

September 23, 1862, Tuesday.—Fair and warm. 
I have been occupied all morning in the Topo- 
graphical Office improving my map of Central 
Virginia; but what with the charming weather 
and the few days of rest, I find the labor intoler- 
ably irksome, and am longing again for the ex- 
citement of the march and the battle-field. 

In the afternoon our camp was thrilled with 
excitement of an unexpected character by the 
appearance of Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation con- 
ditionally liberating all the slaves in the rebel 
States, to take effect on the Ist of January next, 
1863, if the insurrection does not subside by that 
time. There is a very general expression of 
dissatisfaction and dissent around these head- 
quarters, although not so decided as might 
have been expected. I am shocked and fright- 
ened, not at the proposed liberation of the 
Southern blacks (I have always looked forward 
to that as an inevitable and essential result of 
the war), but at the unseasonableness of this 
proclamation. Can the Federal Government 
afford to invite the bitter and concentrated hos- 


tility of a whole section, when it has not shown 
itself able to repress the rebellion of a faction 
in that section? De we mock the poor negro 
with offers of freedom before we have satisfac- 
torily proved that we can defend our own? Yet 
I have faith in the President’s honesty of pur- 
pose and soundness of judgment. Our horizon 


| here is limited. His high position affords a 


more comprehensive view both at home and 
abroad. The nation may be better prepared 
for this than we think, and, after all, I would 
not be surprised if the necessities of our foreign 
policy dictated this paper at this time. I begin 
to perceive that even here the feeling of dissent 
is rather superficial and temporary, and the 
sounder thinkers are rapidly subsiding into ac- 
quiescence. 

A matron of the neighborhood, not over 
comely and past the prime of life, called at 
head-quarters to-day, inquiring for a bucket. 
She forced the guard and commenced a rigor- 
ous search of the sacred line of tents at the 
head of the parallelogram, declaring she had 


_loaned a bucket to General McClellan, and was 
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determined to have it or let him hear of it. It 
appears that a very civil soldier had called at 
her house yesterday and requested a bucket of 
milk for General McClellan. Although re- 
ligiously opposed either to lending or borrow- 
ing, her patriotism could not resist the appeal, 
and the milk was furnished; the civil soldier 
promising to return the bucket immediately. 
To the old lady’s astonishment the bucket was 
not returned, and it required some pecuniary 
diplomacy to save the General’s tent from a 
search, 





**L WANT MY BUCKET.” 


It appears that Pleasonton’s cavalry raid to- 
ward Moorfield, and that proposed to be started 
from Washington against Gordonsville, have 
both been abandoned. 

September 25, Thursday.— Fair and cool. 
There was a decided change in the weather 
yesterday, from summer’s heat to autumnal 
coolness. The season for active campaigning 
is passing away rapidly. The General called 
for some topographical information about Har- 
per’s Ferry and surroundings, I believe with a 
view to fortifying. I made a sketch from mem- 
ory, which gave considerable satisfaction. We 
have another proclamation from Mr. Lincoln, 
suspending the Writ of Habeas Corpus, Inter 
arma silent leges is a very good maxim, and 
suited to these times, yet until we mash up these 
rebel armies in front of us I have little faith in 
edicts and proclamations, 

The reconnoitring balloon has been up sev- 
eral times to-day, which is always significant 
of nothing. Our aeronauts invariably see lions 
in our path, and we dare not move forward lest 
we be devoured. The Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, a royal Russian martinet, is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ He hated war; it was ruinous to 
the army.” TI think there is some vague idea 
of that sort about these head-quarters. 

September 27, Saturday.—Chilly night and 
heavy fog followed by a clear day. Colonel 
Key and myself accompanied General Marcy 
on a tour of inspection to Hagerstown and Will- 
iamsport. We traveled in the ambulance with 
the four grays, followed by an escort of caval- 
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ry. We dined in Hagerstown, and droy, 
thence to Williamsport, where we stopped 
General Kenley’s head-quarters, Kenley fully 
indorses the proclamation liberating the black; 
and thinks it will alarm and weaken the Sout! 
ern army. We hear that the enemy occupic 
Martinsburg, with his right resting on the Op, 
quan, and his left on the North Mountain, I 
have no faith either in his intention or abjlj; 
to enter Maryland again, Leaving William: 
port we took the direct road to Sharpsburg 
passing Couch’s Division in camp at Downs 
ville, and a portion of Franklin’s Corps ne 
Bakersville. It was pitch dark ere we reache 
Sharpsburg; but at several miles’ distance w, 
were advised of its proximity by the mephiti 
odor of the battle-field. During our absen 
head-quarters camp had been moved, and ax 
none of our party knew of its locality we wan 
dered for several hours in the darkness, no: 
reaching our tents until eleven o'clock, 

September 28, Sunday.—Foggy morning wit! 
; clear and warm day. Our present encam 
ment is delightfully located in a situation bor! 
secluded and romantic—a great improvemen 
on our recent site; and instead of the wa 
wasted environs of Sharpsburg we have all the 
sights and sounds and smells of rural felicity. 

In a circle of officers, all of whom had seer 
more or less service, the practical method o 
our warfare was discussed. Artillery is mor 
noisy than destructive. It is still formidal) 
in its moral power, and is the safety of an arm 
on the defensive or retreating. It may be us 
irresistibly by massing it and concentrating it 
fire on a given point. It has seemed to me, : 
[I have generally seen our artillery used, th 
guns have been too much scattered, and th 
fire too diffusive and uncertain. 

Thus far our cavalry has done nothing in : 
pitched battle. The great range and efficienc: 
of modern fire-arms making it impossible fo 
them to charge infantry or artillery with any 
hopes of success. In the combats of cavalry 
with cavalry the revolver and carbine have al- 
most entirely superseded the sabre. In the 
few instances where we have authentic a 
counts of crossing sabres the National cavalry 
have invariably been the assailants, and have 
with equal certainty overthrown their enemie: 
This is the result of superior discipline and 
equipment, and this superiority will continue 
to increase. The rebel light cavalry are fre 
quently armed with the double-barreled fow] 
ing-piece, which, loaded with buck-shot, is a 
far more formidable weapon on horseback than 
either the revolver or carbine, and a decided 
improvement on the old bell-muzzled blunder- 
buss. In every independent command of cav- 
alry I would have a portion armed with this 
weapon, which I think would be found efficient 
in night encounters, and always more certain 
in horseback firing. 

For decisive results in battle the fire of the 
infantry is the main—indeed the only reliance. 
Through the improvement in fire-arms this has 
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become so destructive, and kills at such long 
range, that the bayonet, like the sabre, is be- 
come more ornamental than useful, I have 
never seen a Collision of bayonets or a man 
killed by a bayonet on any of our battle-fields. 
Ar officer who was at Fair Oaks, in front of 
Richmond, says he saw twenty or thirty of the 
enemy killed in a bayonet charge of ours, but 
it was after they had broken and were attempt- 
ing to escape—receiving the thrust from behind 
in almost every instance. Neither has the ar- 
tillery lost on either side been captured by a 
rush with the sabre or bayonet, as it usually ap- 
pears in the newspapers, but by bushwhacking 
the horses from a distance, so that, when the 
supports are driven back, the guns are neces- 
sarily abandoned to the victors, Ordinarily, 
at least ninety-five in a hundred of the casual- 
ties of a battle-field are attributable to the fire 
of the infantry. At Antietam the opposing 
regiments, in several instances, destroyed each 
other at forty paces. In a rush with the bay- 
onet, if the defensive line stood firm, the attack 
would invariably break, falling back in confu- 
sion, or halting at forty or fifty paces, would 
open fire; then, becoming heated in the fierce 
emulation, they would endeavor to win each 
other’s colors by concentrating their fire on the 
color-bearers. An officer states that in his 
regiment five men were shot down consecutive- 
ly while supporting the colors; and in this des- 
perate game whole regiments were mutually re- 
duced to the verge of annihilation. In the late 
battle we won thirty-nine regimental standards 
and lost none. 

Colonel Hall, of Fort Sumter 
a regiment armed with repeating 
shooters). 


memory, led 
rifles (seven- 
As the enemy advanced to the 
charge his regiment delivered a full volley in 
their faces at fifty yards. This shattered and 
staggered them; but supposing his fire spent, 
and that they could break him before the men 
could reload, they closed up and made a sec- | 
ond attempt to advance; met by a continu- | 
ous stream of fire, after forcing themselves up | 
within thirty paces, the feeble remnant that | 
were still capable of locomotion turned tail and 
fled. This is a practical proof of the superior- | 


ity of breech-loading and repeating fire-arms. | 
The objectors still insist that in rude service 
they are more liable to get out of order, and 
that from the facility of firing men are more | 
apt to waste their ammunition at long range | 


and without aim. That the very necessity of 
manipulating every load restrains the tendency 
to inefficient firing, and engenders coolness. 
Under the most favorable circumstances the | 
waste is enormous, not more than one shot in | 
three hundred taking effect. The immense 
quantities of ammunition already required to | 
supply a modern army, more than any other 
cause, limits its sphere of action and hampers 
its mobility. Therefore certainty, rather than 
rapidity of fire, would seem to be the desidera- 
tum, This is undoubtedly true, but it will be 
as easy to train men to care and deliberation in | 
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the use of a superior weapon as with an inferior 
one, 

Never being ready for war, we have gener 
ally fought with the weapon just behind the 
age. Although the use of percussion was 
thoroughly established in 1848, we fought the 
Mexican war chiefly with flint-locks. The su 
periority of the breech-loading and repeatin; 
fire-arms has been for some time established i: 
the country, yet we will doubtless worry throug] 
this war with the percussion muzzle-loader, and 
adopt something better afterward, 

The rebels are in the general worse armed 
than we, and their very deficiencies in that 
respect have been turned to their advantage. 
Their scarcity of ammunition has made them 
more careful in its use, and therefore compar 
atively more efficient. Their inferiority in ar 
tillery especially has induced them to rely less 
upon that high-sounding but indecisive arm, 
and to look always to their infantry for results : 
while the very contempt with which their aris 
tocratic leaders regard the lives and suffer 
ings of their rank and file—their remorseless 
marches, the reckless manner in which they 
dash their columns against our positions—have 
thus far given them a decided advantage ove: 
our more humane and economical generals—a 
mode of warfare which would beat us were the 
resources of the contestants equal, but which, 
as the case stands, will end in their speedier 
destruction. 

October 1, Wednesday.—Fair and warm. We 
have heard guns all day from time to time, 
which I understand are those of Pleasonton, who 
has made a reconnoissance toward Martinsburg. 
A courier informs us that he occupies Martins 
burg, and is shelling the rebels toward Win 
chester. Another telegram brings tidings tha; 
President Lincoln and suite will visit head 
quarters, arriving to-night. Major Haller is 
hastily erecting three large tents facing that of 
the commander, borrowing beds and blankets 
to accommodate the distinguished guests. 

October 2, Thursday. — Cool and drizzling. 
The President and party staid at Harper's Fer 
ry last night and will visit us to-day. I met 
General Pieasonton in General Marcy’s tent, 
and heard his report of the reconnoissance 
yesterday. As he approached Martinsburg he 
found the bridge over a deep and impracticable 
mill-race had been rendered impassable to cay 
alry by tearing up the flooring, and the rebels in 
some force occupying the town, As the Union 


banners were seen advancing over the hill the 
| women issued from the adjoining houses and 


replaced the flooring of the bridge, so that his 
column was enabled to pass over without a halt. 
The enemy being driven out, Pleasonton occu- 
pied the town for two hours, until he perceived 
they were returning upon him with heavy rein- 
forcements. He then retired by the Shepherds- 
town road, exchanging cannon-shots with Stu- 
art, who followed at a respectful distance, As 
the rear of his column cleared the bridge the 
friendly women again ran out, and tore up the 
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WOMEN OF MARTINSBURG REPAIRING BRIDGE FOR THE UNION OAVALRY. 


flooring, thus forcing the enemy to follow by 
another less direct road. The section of artil- 
lery accompanying the expedition was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Edmund Pendleton, 
U.S.A., a native of Martinsburg, and in the 
bombardment he narrowly missed sending a 
shell through his paternal mansion. 

The sky cleared, and the day is bright and 
The President and suite arrived in the 
They were received without cere- 


warm. 
afternoon. 


mony, and soon afterward, accompanied by the 


Commander and Staff, rode out to see the late 
battle-field. The cavalcade returned after dark, 
and the chiefs went to dinner in the General’s 
mess-tent. Two military bands relieved each 
other in furnishing music for the feast, while 
peals of uproarious laughter at the President’s 
hard jokes filled up the intervals. I had nei- 
ther ridden nor feasted with the party, and I 
went to bed long before their jollity concluded. 

October 3, Friday.—Morning fog—day clear 
and warm. ‘The Presidential guests rose ear- 
ly, and I saw them grouped in front of the large 
tent. Marshal Lamon called me over, and pre- 
sented me to his Excellency, who remembered 
and recalled our former interview. I repeated 
to him Pleasonton’s account of how the women 
of Martinsburg had repaired the bridge. He 
seemed much interested and pleased at this 


at night, and suggest the improvement to fy 
ture campaigners, 

President Lincoln is a most interesting study 
He is in alf points a fair representative man of 
the American people. He is American, intern- 
ally and externally, in mind and person; his 
tastes, manners, ideas, and capacities are part 
and parcel of our system. He is simply the re- 
sult of that system, and the system is entir 
responsible for the manner in which he fuliills 
the important duties of his office. If he fails 
we may give up the system conclusively; for, 
while we may often find worse, we can ne\ 
hope to see a higher grade of men at the head 
of our affairs. Indeed those who have hereto 
fore assumed to be the men of light and lead 
ing in this nation have failed so miserably that 
we may be content hereafter to trust the helm 
|to an honest man of the people—and Divine 
Providence. 

October 8, Wednesday.—Fair and warm. We 
broke camp to-day, moving to a point on the 
river below Harper’s Ferry. From some ques- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief I suspect there 





practical exhibition of good-will to the Govern- 
ment, especially by that charming sex, who seem 


more naturally and generally to admire sedition 


and rebellion. The President then remarked 
the ingenious manner in which my servant John 
had accommodated himself under the eaves of 


my tent by stretching an additional piece of can- | 


vas over the ropes which held the fly. By in- 
creasing the length of the fly on either side, 
reaching to the pegs, it would afford better pro- 
tection to the square tent and sleeping accom- 
modation for two persons, servants or attachés 
of the officer. I have enjoyed the conven 
ience of having my man always within easy call 


TENT IMPROVEMENT, 
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is a plan maturing for crossing the Potomac in| whitewashed, vine-clad, and embowered in the 
the vicinity of Leesburg. General McClellan, | shade of tall, overhanging trees. The style of 
with the body of his Staff, crossed the South | the building was Anglo-American of the olden 
Mountain at Crampton’s Gap, where Franklin | time, and decidedly more pleasing in character 
fought the other day. To avoid the crowd and | than those presented by our new-fangled cot- 
dust Colonel Key and myself rode apart, cross- | tage architects. 

ing Elk Ridge, near Rohrersville, by a narrow, Immediately under the gable of the house, in 
secluded mountain -road refreshingly shaded. | the midst of a group of weeping-willows, stood 
Descending into Pleasant Valley we left Rohrers- | a whitewashed spring-house, the fountain bub- 
ville to the right, and approaching Brownsville | bling out from a niche in the terrace wall, 
our attention was arrested by a singularly pic-| and falling beyond into a large moss-covered 
turesque cottage that stood near the road at| wooden trough. On a post bristling with side- 
the foot of the South Mountain, It was built pegs, resembling a rustic hat-rack, hung a dozen 
of logs, with huge uncouth chimneys, porches, | or more clean milk-crocks, suggestive of lacteal 
and irregular shaped doors and windows, all! refreshment. Key could not resist the tempta- 
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tion; so we dismounted, and Dame Bountiful 


of the Cottage gave us a crockful of delicious | 


rich milk, which we fairly emptied at a sitting. | 
Mr. Brown, the proprietor, came out to exchange 
civilities, and informed us that the house had 
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We got off about five o'clock, and for an hoy, 
or more I began to fear that I had gained py 

thing by the exchange, the weather stil] }, 
ing intensely hot and the vehicle crowded, | 
being jammed in between a rough, hard, work. 


been built by his grandfather, and that he had | ing man and a garrulous old woman. I wax 
seventy acres of land attached to it, which had | especially annoyed by the dame, who fidget 


remained in the family since the original im- 
provement. 


|ed and talked incessantly, addressing herse}; 


The house had evidently been! alternately to every body in the coach. A, 


built without any plan or attempt at ornament | the sun declined the zephyrs came down from 
—log walls, stone chimneys, wooden porches, | the mountains and cooled the air, soothing 


and awkward windows—all thrown together | my temper proportionately. 
by hap-hazard, just as convenience or conceit 
Its site on a smooth spur of the 


suggested. 


I perceived that 
my good neighbor talked cheerily all the while, 
and had no idea that the country was going 


mountain had been chosen on account of its | to destruction (a very common opinion in Mary 


proximity to the spring, yet the result was one | land). 
of the most charming rural pictures I have ever | al. 


seen. Doubtless it owed much to the circum- 
stances under which we viewed it. After near- 
ly a year of uninterrupted campaigning, of 
hardship, dirt, weariness, battle, blood, and 
death,? until our hearts had become dry and 
dreary as the trodden highway, at the sight of 
this calm retreat we again felt the seeds of hope 
begin to swell and germinate amidst the hot 
dust, and I went, humming over Campbell’s 
sweet stanzas of the ‘‘ Soldier’s Dream.” 


“*Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track, 
‘Twas autumn, and sunshine arose o’er the way 
To the home of my kindred that welcomed me 
back. 
I flew to those pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march when my bosom was 
young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers 
sung.” 


The scene haunted my fancy for many a day, 
and [ said to my companion, ‘‘If I could only 
. ? . 


be permitted to spend a quiet month in that | 


cottage with my family, I would be willing to 
campaign for the remainder of my life.” 
Turning the butt of South Mountain at Wev- 
erton we found the Head-quarters camp in a 
plain stubble-field, near Petersville, in the Mid- 
dletown Valley. Major Haller had the oppor- 
tunity of staking off his parallelogram with 
mathematical accuracy; but the locality is to- 
tally wanting in the picturesque beauty which 
made our late encampment so attractive. 
October 9, Thursday.—Fair and hot. Hav- 
ing understood that the Commander-in-Chief 
was going to Baltimore to meet his famiiy I 
took it for granted that the campaign was end- 
ed, and therefore asked for leave to visit Berk- 
eley Springs. This was obtained without difti- 
culty, and in half an hour thereafter I was in 
the saddle en route for the mountains. I pass- 
ed over Crampton’s Gap and through Sharps- 
burg, whose bloody environs were still haunted | 
by curious visitors, and mourners from a dis- 
tance searching among the graves for their dead. 
I reached Hagerstown by dinner-time, so entire- 
ly overcome by the heat that I determined to 
leave my horse, and take a seat in the coach 
that would start for Hancock in the afternoon, 


On the contrary, she was intensely oy. 
She liked my military buttons, and 
quired where I had been serving. I told ler | 
had been with Pope. 
** Ah then,” she quickly replied, “ you doubt 
less knew my son Marcellus. Ile was enlist 
in one of the Maryland regiments, and died of 
a camp-fever at Little Washington, in Virginia. 
He was a fine hearty boy, my only son, and 
he stood it more ’an a year.” His death sly 
seemed to think was all right, and a matter ot 
| course; but that her hearty boy should have suc- 
| cumbed so soon she thought required some lit- 
| tle explanation and apology. Another passen 
ger, who knew something of her family, made 
| further inquiries about them, asking for he 
husband and daughter. Mary Ann, she said, 
was now a well-grown child of thirteen, but 
| when Marcellus went to the wars she fell into 
a peaking way, and refused to eat. When they 
heard of the boy’s death, her father, he went 
| and ‘listed too. They said he was too old, but 
| nothing could stop him; he would go. Since 
then the girl had never smiled, but seemed to 
be pining away. 

The woman talked in a calm and even cheer- 
ful nranner, without a word of complaint or re- 
gret in regard to her own present and impend 
ing sorrows; but there was an almost impercep 
tible quaver in her voice and suffusion of hei 
eyes as she praised the blue uniform and blessed 
the old flag, that touchingly revealed the suf- 
ferings and the heroism of the people. 

Passing through Clear Spring after dark we 
came upon a body of national infantry biv- 
ouacked in the woods on either side of the 
highway, and all busy cooking their suppers. 
This was Cox's Division, en route for Western 
Virginia, and now commanded by General, late 
Colonel, Crook, whom I had met during Pope's 
campaign. The scene was wildly picturesque, 
and the smell of their rude cookery so appetiz- 
ing that when we got to Fairview I called a 
halt and got some supper. 

As I spoke to the landlord ordering my lunch, 
some one in the darkness exclaimed, “ I know 
that voice !” and in a moment I was surrounded 
by several old friends—refugees from Martins- 
burg. From this hotel at Fairview (which I 
have noticed elsewhere) one may overlook the 
lower valley of Virginia from the Potomac to 
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the Fort Mountains, between Strasburg and 
Front Royal. Martinsburg and several ad- 
joining towns are in full view, and hence it 
was a favorite resort of Union refugees when 
he rebels occupied that part of the valley. At 
my instance there had been a signal-station es- 
tablished here, and I found an additional ac- 
quaintance in the officer in charge. I was 
warmly urged to remain all night with them, 
and felt disposed to tarry, but anxiety about 
my family overruled and I continued my jour- 
ney, arriving at Hancock at midnight. 

‘October 10, Friday.—Cloudy and pleasant. 
Having been warned that the country opposite 
was infested with bushwhackers, who robbed 
and murdered in the name of God and the 
Confederacy, I concluded to send a citizen 
messenger with a light wagon to bring over my 
family. After I concluded my arrangements 
Captain Lapsler, commanding the post, called 
and offered me an escort. This I accepted, 
and hiring a horse crossed the river to Alpine 
Station, where the post head-quarters was es- 
tablished. My escort, consisting of a sergeant 
and ten infantry men, moved briskly up the 
road, throwing out four flankers to avoid an 
ambush. I followed on horseback, suiting my 
pace to theirs, until about three miles up, when 
I met a well-known loyal citizen from above, 
who assured me the road was free. Giving way 
to my impatience I then dashed forward, get- 
ting to the village a mile or more in advance of 
my men. I met my wife and daughter in the 


wagon I had sent forward, just starting on their 


way to Hancock, I determined to tarry be- 
hind them for an hour to see the rest of my 
family and friends at Berkeley. I had con- 
cluded the visit by the time the escort got up, 
so I ordered them back to Alpine, and rode 
in another direction to Sir John’s Run to see 
some persons who had gone to the post at that 
place. 

At Sir John’s I met Mr. Bechtol, of Berk- 
eley Springs, who told me he had information 
that the rebels meditated another movement 
into Maryland. He could give no facts, but 
said he inferred it from the tenor of several 
conversations he had had with rebel sympa- 
thizers. While we discussed the matter the 
officer in command came up and informed 
me officially that the enemy had crossed at 
M‘Coy’s Ferry, near Clear Spring, about six- 
teen thousand strong, had captured the signal- 
party at Fairview, and a portion of Crook’s sup- 
ply-train. At this information I took hasty leave 
of my friends, forded the river, and rode rapid- 
ly to Hancock by the tow-path of the canal, It 
commenced raining as I rode, and on nearing 
the town I saw some regiments of Crook’s in- 
fantry wading the river into Virginia. 

At Burton’s Hotel I found my wife and 
daughter waiting and the town full of varied 
rumors, By comparing and sifting I came to 
the conclusion that it was only Stuart making a 
cavalry raid ; and as the coaches did not come 
through from Hagerstown I determined not to 
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move in that direction until further advices. A 
gentleman just from Harper’s Ferry informs me 
that Stuart is over the river with two thousand 
cavalry and a battery moving on Chambers- 
burg, and from the nature of the country he 
will probably attempt to return through the 
mountains, the road by Hancock being the 
most convenient. This is encouraging, and 
may be flattering, to the Hancock folks, but it 
doesn’t agree with my judgment or my plans. 

October 11, Saturday.—Cloudy and _ cool. 
Hired a horse and went over the river to offer 
my services to General Crook. It seems that 
the enemy has visited Fairview, capturing the 
signal-ofticer and the material of the station. 
They overtook and burned twe straggling wag- 
ons of Crook’s, which for some reason ' ad 
lagged a mile or two behind his column. It 
appears that if Crook had commenced his march 
at the usual hour—between dawn and sunrise— 
his column would have stretched just across 
the path of the raiders, and the collision would 
have been a complete surprise to both parties, 
and Stuart would have had to deal with a fine 
division of infantry with two or three batteries, 
which would probably have turned him back, 

As it was, Crook had moved promptly at 
four o’clock in the morning, passing Fairview an 
hour or two in advance of the enemy. On this 
occasion “ the early bird lost the worm.” Dis- 
cussing the probabilities of the enemy’s attempt- 
ing to return by way of the mountains, I found 
General Crook fully posted and prepared for 
them. <A _ portion of Franklin’s Corps had 
moved up as far as Clear Spring, covering 
M‘Coy’s Ford, where they had crossed. Av- 
erill, with his cavalry, was at Old Town on the 
alert. Crook had his railroad trains packed 
with troops, and ready with steam up to move 
to any point indicated between North Mountain 
and Cumberland. Pleasenton’s cavalry was 
following on their track, This is all satisfae- 
tory, and I hope we will make these fellows rue 
their rash adventure. 

October 12, Sunday.—Cool and clear. Walked 
down to the river, where I saw a brigade of in- 
fantry with a battery returning to the Maryland 
side by the fords, which were deep and diffi- 
cult. Some who did not desire to wet their 
clothes took boats and tried the ferry. One 
boat, overloaded and mismanaged, was upset 
in the deepest water, and fifteen or twenty 
men, loaded down with their arms and equip- 
ments, were thrown out. Their misadventure 
occasioned shouts of merriment and derision, 
although several narrowly escaped drowning. 
A portion of Averill’s cavalry is up, and is or- 
dered to move with Crook’s infantry in pursuit 
of the enemy, who, we learn, has entered Cham- 
bersburg, robbing banks, stores, and stables, and 
burning the railroad buildings and other prop- 
erty, and is going somewhere else, no one 
knows. The General is quite disgusted with 
this order, which sends his infantry in pursuit 
of cavalry already two days’ march distant. 
They might as well send him afier a flight of 
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wild-geese. But the order is peremptory and | and through this relation he had become wel! 
worthy of Washington. | acquainted with my name and estate. 

October 13, Monday.—Clouds and rain. We}; ‘Thus pleasantly domiciled within a mile o¥ 
hear the enemy respected private property in| camp I reposed for an hour, and then rode dow; 
Chambersburg, only destroying the railroad | to report to General Marcy. I found him jy 
buildings and public stores, but where they | consultation with several general officers in re 
have gone nobody knows. I crossed the river gard to a reconnoissance in force toward Wi) 
in a skiff, and at General Crook’s head- -quarters | | chester. Leaving my mare with John I walke, 
was informed that the raiders had repassed the | back to the cottage, and passed a pleasant even 
Potomac at Noland’s Ferry, near the mouth | | ing with the family. 
of Monocacy, having ridden entirely around October 16, Thursday.—Mild. Heard can 
McClellan’s army, and escaping scot- -free with | non while at breakfast, which is from Hancock, 
whatever plunder they were able to carry. | doubtless, moving toward Charlestown. I aft 
Whereat I am disgusted beyond measure, al- | erward walked down to camp, and was informe: 
though the affair is more insulting than damag- | that before daybreak a telegraphic message had 
ing. This contemptible flurry being over, I got | been received asking (it was supposed) for me 
a hack and started with my family for Hagers- | to accompany the reconnoissance, but the nan 























































































































































































































town. 


October 14, Tuesday. —Cloudy and mild. Find- | | at first and I was not sent forward. 


ing some diffic ulty in procuring a vehicle to car- 
ry us to our destination I remained in Hagers- 


town all day, exchanging visits with old friends. 


[ met numerous refugees from Martinsburg, 
who gave me all the personal news from the 
other side. 
dents there are refitting their houses and going 
into business as if they anticipated a permanent 
occupation of the country by the Southern army. 


Rosecrans and Ord have demolished the en- | 
emy in the Southwest, and I would not be sur- | 


prised if, in the end, we would be obliged to 
call upon the Western armies to complete our 
work here. 


October 15, Wednesday.—Cloudy and mild. I | 


am informed that head-quarters have been re- 
moved into Pleasant Valley. Having got a 
rough one-horse carriage for my wife and 
daughter, I remounted my horse and took 
the road for that point, via Boonsboro. We 


made the journey agreeably, coming in sight | 


of Brownsville about one o’clock. Meeting an 
orderly I inquired for head-quarters, and he 


pointed to a line of tents located on an emi- | 


nence about half a mile beyond the village. A 


short distance in front was the charming cot- | 


tage I had formerly visited with Colonel Key, 
and I dashed forward thrilled with pleasure at 
the bare possibility of realizing my romantic 
wish on that occasion. Seeing the hostess on | 
the porch I asked if she could entertain an of- | 
ficer and his family for a short time. 
plied, with some hesitation, that she must con- 
sult with her husband, and that it would de- 
pend upon who I was. I gave my name and 


military position, when the woman smiled | 


frankly, and asked, “ Are you Colonel S——, 
of Berkeley Springs ?” 

** Yes, the same.” 

“We are then well acquainted with you from 
hearsay, and will be glad to accommodate you.” 

By this time the carriage was up, and we were 


presently settled in our temporary home, made | my. 


doubly pleasant by the friendly and cheerful | er than Bunker Hill. 


welcome of our hosts. 


They report that the rebel resi- | 


She re- | 


was so far misspelled that it was not recognized 
I was glad 
| that the mistake had occurred, as it enabled m 
| to rest in peace my first night at the cottage. 
Shortly after we were all called to horse to 
| follow the General-in-Chief, who determined to 
| visit Charlestown in person. After a ride of 
six miles through the beautiful valley, dotted 
with encampments and teeming with troops, we 
reached Harper’s Ferry. Crossing the river by 
the pontoon-bridge and ascending the hill, we 
found the quarters of General Couch in the old 
Superintendent’s house. After a halt of some 
minutes Couch and Staff joined us, and the whole 
cavalcade moved up to Bolivar Heights, from 
whence we could overlook the valley as far as 
Winchester. 

Here we halted for a time, enjoying the beau- 
tiful prospect and considering the military to- 
pography of the country, then rode rapidly for- 
ward to Charlestown. Hancock occupied the 
town, having his artillery planted on the sum- 
| mits commanding the roads leading southward. 
| There had been an artillery duel, which lasted 
| for several hours during the morning, in which 
the contestants lost half a dozen men each, and 
| respectively a gun dismounted and a caisson 
blown up. Hancock, however, had ten thou- 
sand men, while the enemy opposed him with 
only two regiments of cavalry and four guns. 
We captured about one hundred sick and wound- 
|ed in the town, who-were paroled and left un- 
| disturbed in their quarters. McClellan remained 
|on the ground until late in the afternoon, and 
| then with his Staff returned to Pleasant Valley, 
| leaving me with orders to report to Hancock. 

October 17, Friday. —Bright and pleasant. 
After breakfast I again reported to General 
Hancock, and found him just about to ride, the 
cannon sounding in the direction of Leetown. 
|I gave him some information respecting the 

roads, the topography of the country, and what 
|I had been enabled to glean in regard to the 
| condition, intentions, and positions of the ene- 
There was no large body of infantry near- 
There were several regi- 


It seems that the pro- | ments of cavalry between us and Berryville ; but 


prietor had a brother residing at Berkeley who | 
had been our family physician for many years, | t 


Stuart had his head-quarters at the Bower— 
he seat of A. 8S. Dandridge, Esq., on the Ope- 
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quan, midway between Charlestown and Mar- 
tinsburg. Lee had not been reinforced, except 
by the gathering up of stragglers and conscripts, 
and his army was by no means recovered from 
the disastrous campaign in Maryland. The 
reports of the almost complete disorganization 
of that army as it crossed into Virginia after 
Antietam sustains the opinion formed at the 
time, that McClellan on that occasion threw 
away the opportunity of his life. 

Finding that our reconnoitring force would 
be withdrawn during the day, and that I could 
be of no further use, I obtained permission to 
return to Pleasant Valley. I rode the eight 
miles between Charlestown and Harper’s Ferry 
alone, and not mindful of the fact that between 
Stuart’s scouts on the one hand and the Blue 
Ridge bushwackers on the other I ran consider- 
able risk of being picked up. A few hours later 
two officers of ours were actually captured on 
the same road. 

On my return to camp I wrote out a report 
of my observations and handed it to General 
Marcy, who said it was all corroborative of oth- 
er information received by the Chief. 

Hancock’s command, after advancing five 
miles beyond Charlestown on the Smithfield 
road, developing nothing of importance, re- 
turned to its position in front of Harper’s Fer- 
ry. A force under General Humphreys had 
made a simultaneous movement through Shep- 
herdstown, on the Smithfield road. Beyond 
Leetown he was opposed by troops of all arms, 
and retired to his position on the north bank of 
the Potomac, followed as far as Shepherdstown 
by the enemy’s cavalry with a battery. This 
was doubtless Stuart's force from the Bower 





(which is only two and a half miles distant from 


STRAGGLERS, 


Leetown), and the reported infantry only dis 
mounted cavalry skirmishers. 

October 18, Saturday.— Bright and cool. 
Yesterday was the third anniversary of the 
John Brown Raid, and the same echoes that 
were then awaked by the scattering reports of 
pistols und carbines now groan with the reverb- 
erations of artillery; and the contending gangs 
of ragged marauders and confused local militia 
have swelled into vast organized armies, rep- 
resenting the concentrated might of nations. 
** Behold how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth!” I spent this day in the full enjoyment 
of cottage felicity—I working diligently at my 
maps and plans, while my wife sat beside the 
table as industriously engaged in refitting my 
camp wardrobe. In the afternoon we lounged 
upon the grass in the apple orchard, culling its 
choicest fruit at will, and then climbing the 
mountain-side to gather the chestnuts which 
lay thick as leaves upon the ground, all ready 
to be eaten. 

From this date until the 31st our lives passed 
quietly, without an incident worthy of record. 
Generals McClellan and Marcy, with many oth- 
er officers, brought their families to the Pleas- 
ant Valley, and it seemed as if Peace had es- 
tablished her head-quarters in the midst of war. 

I found the interior of my cottage corre- 
sponding in all respects with the agreeable char- 
acter of its exterior. The table abounded with 
sweetmeats, milk and cider, soft biscuits and 
chicken stews—in brief, every thing to banish 
the memory of hard-tack and army rations. 
Instead of mnd, stones, and fence-rails, the 
beds were deep with downy feathers, while 
our amiable and simple-mannered entertainers 
brought back the days when war to us was only 
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a glorious historic romance. Thus, in the ac- 

cidental gratification of a fanciful wish, I had to 

the fullest extent realized the happiness it prom- 

ised, and when the drum again beat to arms I 

felt like one awakened from a long and refresi- | 
ing sleep. The deadly weariness of soul and 

body which had weighed upon me was forgotten, 

and even the sharp pang of leave-taking was 

soothed and shortened by the martial excite- 

inent attending the movement of the Grand | 
Army. 

Burnside’s Corps had already crossed into | 
Virginia by the pontoon-bridge thrown over 
the Potomac at Berlin. The Head-quarters | 
camp had been moved over the ridge to a| 
wooded bluff above the village. The weather | 
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was clear and bracing, while the general jg 
and motion revived the high hopes of man, 
that this would be the successful and closing 
campaign of the war. 

About mid-day on the 31st I rode up 
the signal-station on the summit of Marylang 
Heights, and from thence observed the enemy's 
positions in the valley as far as they were indj 
cated by the smoke of their fires. Some of 
their trains parked, with tents and camp-fires, 
appeared on Long Marsh Run, at Clifton, th 
seat of the Allens, near Berryville. The othe 
fires were along the turnpike-roads radiating 
from Winchester, as a centre, to Castleman's 
and Berry’s Ferries and Front Royal. This 
disposition showed that they foresaw our 
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tended movement, and were ready for us at a 
game of manceuvres, Besides its military in- 
terest the view in its picturesque aspect is one 
of the finest to be seen in the United States. I 
dined with the signal officers, and then rode 
hack to Brown’s to get my haversack, which I 
had forgotten. 

Arrived at the cottage I found that my fam- 
ily had just started for Hagerstown. Then the 
good woman loaded my pockets, saddle-bags, 


and pistol-holsters with apples, besides an im- 


mense one, as big as a 32-pounder shell, to car- 
ry in my hand as a present from Mr. Brown to 
General McClellan. 

Arrived in camp I lost no time in presenting 
the big apple, which was enjoyed by the Com- 
mander and his Chief of Staff, who pronounced 
it the finest they had ever eaten. 

I was invited to join a circle of officers in a 
glass of toddy. With the canteen some pleas- 
ant anecdotes were also circulated. The other 
day one of our Staff officers, noted for his jovial 
habits, was threatened with headache, and de- 


termined to try the rare experiment of abstain- | 
Late in 


ing from alcoholic drink for a season, 
the evening he met the Staff surgeon, who was 
a theoretical temperance man. 

“Doctor,” said he, ‘‘haven’t I heard you 


say that by abstinence from stimulating drinks | 


a man’s days would be prolonged ?” 


“That is my opinion,” said the doctor, em- | 


phatically. 

“T agree with you fully,” said our Colonel, 
with a lonesome yawn. “I resolved to drink 
nothing to-day, and it has been the longest day 
of my life.” 

November J, Saturday.—Fair and warm. One 
of the most agreeable acquaintances I have made 
among the juniors of the Staff is Captain Custer, 
with whom I have been associated in the Topo- 
graphical Office. He is rather a handsome 
youth, with light, curling hair and lithe figure, 
and has made a good impression by conducting 
a spirited reconnoissance under the eye of the 
Commander-in-Chief, somewhere down on the 
Chickahominy. His friends, it seems, are push- 
ing him for a Brigadier’s commission to serve in 
the cavalry, and his comrades frequently joke 
him on the subject. Custer takes their chaffing 
pleasantly, and replies, with a shake of his curly 
head, ‘*Gentlemen, I don’t know whether or not 
Iam worthy of such promotion; but if they give 
it to me, I promise that you shall hear of me.” 

General Averill was at Head-quarters to-day 
suggesting a raid into Berkeley County, Hamp- 
ton with his Legion was at Hibberd’s Mill, and 
Fitzhugh Lee at Big Spring, both near Mar- 
tinsburg, and he proposed to go in and stir 
them up; but the Commander was too intent 
on the grand movement in progress to hazard 
any side operations. ‘To-morrow our head- 
quarters will be at Wheatland, in Loudon Coun- 
ty. We have heard cannonading all day in the 
direction of Snicker’s Gap, which is no doubt 
from Couch, who has orders to occupy it. 

At night the band of a New York regiment 

Vor. XXXVI.—No. 215.—QQ 


‘ame up to serenade the General. I fell into 
conversation with a young officer who accom- 
panied it, and found him both intelligent and 
communicative. His company had been raised 
| to fill a regiment to be called the British Vol- 
unteers ; but the name was objectionable, and 
the companies were attached to the New York 
Thirty-fourth. We have German, Irish, Scotch, 
and French organizations in the service, but so 
strongly are our people impressed with the idea 
that Great Britain is our enemy in this quarrel 
that the name of ‘‘ British Volunteers” could 
not be tolerated. 
| November 2, Sunday.—Fair and mild. Rose 
| early, made a fire in front of my tent, and oe- 
| cupied the time until breakfast in writing up 
|my notes. As the sun rose I was charmed with 
the superb picture presented by our camp. The 
| tents of the chiefs were irregularly stretched 
j along the grassy borders of a little rill, while 
the body of the camp covered the sloping face 
of the overlooking hill. The trees in the vale, 
| of dark and shadowy green, with the blue, curl- 
ing smokes from the fires, all relieved against 
the hill-side, gorgeously draped with red and 
golden brown masses of foliage, produced an 
| effect of chiaro-scuro and color far surpassing 
| the tame exhibitions of our art galleries. 

Several worthy agriculturists of the vicinity 
-alled this morning to pay their respects—not 
to the General, but to his favorite horse, ‘*‘ Dan- 
iel Webster.” Daniel received his visitors rather 
contemptuously, I thought, cocking his ears and 
snorting, as if surprised at the intrusion, then 
turning tail and kicking up his heels in their 
faces. Ihave always observed that the horses, 
niggers, and orderlies of the Commanding Gen- 
erals appear more fully conscious of their high 
estate than the chiefs themselves. 

We broke camp early, and the Staff, in full 
cavalcade, followed the General across the pon- 
toon-bridge into Virginia. It was laid imme- 
diately above the piers of the old wooden bridge 
burnt by the enemy, and, according to my es- 
timate by the eye, was a thousand and eighty 
feet in length. 

At Lovattsville, an insignificant village, two 
miles from the river, we halted. I here met a 
former acquaintance and relative in Lieutenant 
Hutton, of New York, volunteer aid to General 
Burnside. I was pleased with the opportunity 
of half an hour’s talk about old friends, and also 
to know that his fumily was represented in the 
jarmy. While here some rebel prisoners were 
{marched through, and as the gang passed a 
house a young woman ran out, sobbing and 
shrieking, and threw her arms around the neck 
of one of the captives. As she refused to be 
| torn away, and time was precious, they passed 
| out of sight together, and we never heard the 
dénouement of the romantic scene. 

From here we dashed rapidly on to Wheat- 
land, seven miles further; thence to Purcell- 
ville, five miles; and thence seven miles to the 
summit of the Blue Ridge, at Snicker’s Gap—in 
all twenty miles, stopping a few minutes at each 
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HEAD-QUARTERS TRAIN, 


named village to consult sub-commanders and | wind that pierced my quilts and blankets as 
direct the moving columns, | they had been made of illusion, 

During this furious ride two troopers of the | After breakfast we returned to Snickersville. 
escort were overthrown and trampled, and sev- | and I rode up to the summit alone, hoping to 
eral officers received lesser injuries. What | discover something of the enemy’s movements 
with the blinding clouds of dust and reckless | from a famous look-out which I knew of called 


Ht 







horsemanship of our suite, I rode for some time 
with drawn sabre, threatening right and left, 
to prevent our heavily-mounted orderlies from 
riding me down. 

We reached Snicker’s Gap about sunset with 
horses all in a foam, and during our stay there 
were obliged to keep them in continual motion 
lest the keen air which swept over the summit 
should stiffen them with rheumatism. Han- 
cock occupied the Gap at ten this morning, 


ascending from the east. Fifteen minutes aft- | 


er he had taken his position the enemy’s col- 
umns were seen moving up from the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Our batteries opened on them, 
when they immediately broke and retired be- 
yond the river. Every thing was quiet when 
we arrived; and the General remained until 
after the moon rose. Troops were moving up 
and down the road, regiments and brigades re- 
lieving each other; and about eight o’clock we 
rode down to Snickersville at the eastern foot 
of the ridge. Fitz John Porter had his head- 
quarters in the village ; and General McClellan 
concluded to stay all night, ordering his Staff 
to their camp at Wheatland, twelve miles back. 
I took the road in company with Colonel 
Key and Captain W. Abert, and our moon- 
light ride was quite pleasant. The panoramic 
view of the immense camps and bivouac fires 
that covered the plains of Loudon that night 
was magnificent. Arriving late at camp I 
found my faithful attendant with supper wait- 
ing, and my bed smoothly spread. Both were 
gratefully welcomed, for I had ridden between 
thirty and forty miles since the morning. 
November 3, Monday.—Cold and windy. I 
was aroused by the orderlies striking tent over 
my head. In spite of my fatigue, hot supper, 
and all the clothes I could pile upon me, I was 
nearly frozen last night by a bitter, searching 


| tricts to be seen in Virginia. 


|the Bear’s Den. I found it already occupied 
by some officers with their glasses in hand. | 
was enabled to verify the observations made 
from Maryland Heights on the 31st, and there 
had been no apparent change. Small parties 
of cavalry were visible moving on the road be- 
tween Berryville and the Ferry; but we dis- 
covered nothing of importance. Returning to 
Snickersville I was informed the General had 
gone by the Aldie turnpike to Philemont. 

As I rode I saw strong columns ef our troops 
moving southward across the open country. 
Before reaching Philemont I overtook the Gen- 
eral and Staff halted at General Wilcox’s head- 
quarters. 
| Seeing a comfortable country house near at 
| hand, Comstock of the Engineers proposed we 
| should go down and fish for a dinner. We 

were hospitably received by Mrs. Nichols and 
| her handsome daughters, who served us a satis- 
| factory meal. In the course of conversation I 
| found my name was not unknown to the family, 
| and that we had many mutual friends in the 
| Valley. Highly delighted with our entertain- 
| ment we took leave with some reluctance, and 
| resumed our march. Riding five or six miles 
| further we at length found the head-quarters 
| train halted and preparing to go iuto camp. 
| Colonel Ruggles coming in during the night 
| told me the Commander-in-Chief was stopping 
near Upperville. 

| November 4, Tuesday.—Fair and mild. Ris- 
ing early I perceived the fields white with frost, 
| but the day promised ‘to be pleasant. We rode 
toward Upperville, and en route overtook Gen- 
| eral Buford and suite, with whom we joined 
company. The country which we traversed 
| was dotted with pleasant country residences, 
|and altogether one of the most pleasing dis- 
It had appar- 


| 
| 
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ently suffered very little from the war. eae. 

1g through U pperville we ascertained the Com- 
pe res was there closeted with several C orps | 
and Division Generals. We waited in our sad- | 
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| ately, and ascertain who they were, 


General ordered me to overhaul them immedi- 
I found 
| they were agents of the secret service, just from 
Berryville and Milnwood. They informed me 


dies until he should be ready to ride, stationing | that ‘Longstreet’s Corps was already at Culpep- 


ourselves upon a bridge at the end of the village. 


per Court House. A. P. Hiil had marched this 


From here we could see Ashby’s Gap, and sev-| morning to join him by way of Front Royal and 


eral of our grand columns sweeping southward | 
by parallel roads, 

Cannon were sounding in the distance, and we 
were presently i in motion again, driving through 


the village of Paris and up the gentle slope | 


to the summit of Ashby’s Gap. From hence | 
we had a bird’s-eye view of all the valley dis- | 
trict of which Winchester is the centre, and a 
loser inspection of the enemy’s force lying be- | 
low us. The smoke indicated their strongest | 
position on the Milnwood road leading from 
Ashby’s Gap to Winchester. Their foragers, 
with alternate empty and full wagons, could be 
seen coming and going. As if in mere bravado, 


| 


Chester Gap. Jackson’s Corps still lay in the 
| Valley, apparently as a blind to confuse us. 
This corroborated the information I had ob- 
tained from a negro this morning, all of which 
was duly reported. We remained on this sum- 
mit for half a day, and after studying the mili- 
tary aspect to my satisfaction, I amused myself 
and others pointing out the different villages and 
farm-houses where I was acquainted, with an ac- 


| companying anecdote of the lives and fortunes 


they advanced a section of artillery and fired a | 


shot across the river, which fell short. It ended 


there, and there was no further demonstration | 


by either side, 
“While we were reconnoitring two men in 
citizen’s dress came up from the direction of 
the river, and dashed past us at a gallop. 


of the occupants, The large American poplar 


| under which we were grouped marks the cor- 


ner of three counties—Loudon, Fauquier, and 
Clark, formerly part of Frederick—and is called 
Lord Fairfax’s tree, On the banks of Cedar 


Creek, in full view, were located the first white 
settlers in the Valley of the Shenandoah. 

In the afternoon we returned to the vicinity 
| of Philemont and encamped for the night. I 
conversed by the way with a Captain Pell, of 
The | our service, who was a prisoner with Jackson 
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A FIRE IN CAMP. 


during Pope’s battles of August 29 and 30. 
had parole liberty about Jackson’s head-quar- 
ters during the time, and his statements fully 
corroborate General Pope’s theory of the bat- 
tle. 

November 5.—We advanced our camp to the 
vicinity of Rectortown to-day, and thus far I | 


have observed nothing worthy of record. Some 
of our stampeders are considerably exercised 
about the smoke which we are leaving in the 
Valley. Jackson is certainly lying there with 
the intention of introducing his usual diversion 
at the decisive moment; but we ought to be 
used to that by this time, and be prepared for 
him. Meanwhile the very impetus of our strong 
columns should be sufficient to sweep out Lee’s 
scattered, dispirited, and weakened army. 
Pleasonton has had a combat in the neigh- 
borhood of Manassas Gap, probably with A. P. 
Hill’s advance, but we have no particulars. Our 
camp being located in a field thickly carpeted 
with dried grass, we had a novel excitement 
this afternoon. <A Sibley tent, occupied by 
several officers, took fire, and was consumed, 
they with difficulty saving their effects. The 
adjoining tents were thrown down to prevent 
the spread of the conflagration, but the fire seized 
upon the dried grass, and, driven by a high wind, 


He | 


| Swept across the parallelogram, threatening de 
| Struction to the whole camp. Officers, privates, 
| and negroes, without regard to rank or color, 
| joined to resist the advance of the enemy, and 
after a severe contest he was at length sub- 
; dued. 
November 6, Thursday.—Cloudy and cold. A 
| blustering wind rocked our tents and made o- 
lians of the cords during the whole night. Bi: 
late changes in the messing arrangements I am 
thrown out, and must ring in elsewhere or set 
up on my own hook. I consulted John on the 
subject, who informs me that neither pot, pan, 
nor tin cup can be found in this region. Near 
the line of the Manassas Gap Railroad the coun- 
try has been thoroughly cleaned out, and though 
provisions are scarce, cooking utensils are still 
scarcer, even reputable private houses being ri- 
diculously barren of the commonest culinary 
conveniences, I felt a good deal embarrassed, 
but, as [had just got a hearty meal, determined 
to refer my case to Providence. 

While in this frame of mind Captain Duane 
of the Engineers came in and asked me if I 
would like to go to Washington? I saw at 
once the solution of my perplexity, and assent- 
ed without hesitation. The Commander-in- 





Chief desired me to visit the Topographice! 
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Bureau at Washington, and obtain all the geo- | Washington I immediately repaired to the Top- 


graphical, topographical, and statistical inform- 
tion to be found relating to the country in our 
front as far as Gordonsville, Charlottesville, 
Lynchburg, and Richmond. I could travel by 
the Manassas Gap Railroad, and should return 
1s soon as my mission had been satisfactorily 
accomplished, My horse was saddled imme- 
diately, but my written order was not made out 


] 
| 


| 


ographical Office and got a portion of the re- 
quired information. I here met Captain Paine, 
my comrade in the campaign with Pope, and 
now doing duty at this office. He had tracings 
of all the maps we had made and amended dur- 
ing that campaign, and will have every thing 
ready and sent to my hotel to-morrow. 
November 9, Sunday.—Clear and cool. 


To 


until so late that it was thought better not to| complete my business fully I must remain in 


start until the following day. 


November 7, Friday.—Cold and cloudy, Cap. | 


tain Rankin, of the Quarter-Master’s Staff, goes 
to the station at Salem with an ambulance, and 
I am invited to take a seat with him. So I de- 
parted, leaving my horse and effects in charge 
of my man John, Our company consisted of 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


the city until to-morrow, and this, fortunately, 
suits my private views, and will give me time 
to get a mess outfit. Went down to break- 
fast, and in the saloon met an acquaintance, 
who informed me that McClellan had been re- 
lieved of command and Burnside appointed in 
his stead. The messenger carrying the order 


Colonel Sweitzer, Major Hudson, and some oth- | had passed the train in which I traveled at 


ers. Ere we reached Salem, five miles dis- 
tant, the ground was covered with snow, which 
continued to fall rapidly. At the station we 
found cars and locomotives in charge of a 
Quarter-Master’s assistant, but nothing ready 
tomove. Tired of waiting here we retired into 
the village, hoping to find a comfortable sitting- 
room and a dinner. 

The aspect of the place was God-forsaken, 


but the sitting-room at the tavern offered to us | 
created an army which he failed to handle, and 


an improvement on the Quarter-Master’s room 
at the dépot. 


Dinner was vaguely promised ; | 


but ere it came a hoarse, choking scream from | 


a rickety locomotive called us away. After 
nother long delay we were huddled into a 
freight car without seats or doors, and started 
on our journey, the car clattering and bumping 
like a cart over a rough stone causeway. I was 
half frozen and weak with hunger, and consid- 


Manassas Junction. This news both shocked 
and confused me, and after hearing the matter 
discussed for an hour or more by Willard’s Sun- 
day-morning loafers, I retired to my own room 
to recover my equanimity and sum up the po- 
litical and military situation. 

McClellan undoubtedly possessed certain mil- 
itary capacities of a high order, but he seemed 


| to lack the inflexible will and careering passion 


essential to make these capacities effective. He 
conceived plans which he failed to carry out. 
Yet it may be asked if, in the outset, we had 
any officer in commission capable of advanta- 


| geously using an army of a hundred thousand 


ered myself lucky when I found a cake of hard- | 


tack on the floor of the car. One advantage 
of this bread is that it does not catch dirt, so 
I ate my cake with a relish. 


Afterward Cap- | 


tain Rankin got out at a station, and returned | 


with a salt-risen loaf fresh from the oven. 
slice from this completed my meal in a very sat- 
isfactory manner, 
reached the White Plains, the snow falling with- 
out intermission. ‘The wind howled bitterly 
through our desolate cage as we drove through 
the still more desolate region between ‘Thor- 


Al 


men—a power acquired neither by study nor 
intuition, but by experience alone. McClellan 
was evidently gaining by experience, and in 
the campaign suddenly quenched by his remov- 
al displayed a degree of tact, energy, and self- 
confidence which he had not exhibited before. 
It is evident to me that he is removed from 
command not so much for military incapacity 
as because he no longer represents the domin- 
ant sentiment of the nation. The public safe- 


| ty, the opinion of the world, the dictates of a 


Night overtook us as we | 


| 
| 
| 


wiser humanity, all demand that the war shall 
henceforth be conducted with remorseless vigor, 
looking to a clearly defined purpose and crush- 
ing conclusion. 

With the fullest acquiescence in these views 


oughfare Gap and Alexandria, where we arrived | it is to be lamented all the more that the time 
about midnight. Glad to leave the cars on any selected for making the change had not been 


terms we hurried through the frozen streets of | more opportune. 


If it had come directly after 


the filthy, desolate town seeking shelter and | McClellan’s failure before Richmond, or even 


food. Being refused at several houses, at the 
City Hotel we found beds, but not a mouthful 
to eat for favor or fortune, and a dollar in ad- 
vance to be paid for lodging. My companions 
were indignant, and proposed to look further. 
I knew the place better, and resolved to take 
what I could get. They yielded, and we found 
four beds in an attic room, where we slept de- 
lightfully. 

November 8, Saturday.—Clear and moderate. 
We made a savory meal from a sorry breakfast- 
table, and went our ways in better humor than 
we had been the evening before. Arrived in 





after Antietam, while he was waiting for shoe- 
strings in Pleasant Valley, the patriotic body 
of the nation would have accepted it with a 
sense of hopeful relief. But moving as he was 
in full career, with the finest army that has ever 
marched beneath the National banners, power- 
ful in numbers, experience, and self-confidence, 
within gun-shot of an enemy weakened, dispir- 
ited, scattered, and evidently taken at fault, a 
glorious and decisive victory just within our 
grasp, the order comes suddenly blighting these 
high hopes, checking this irresistible career, and 
reducing for the time this magnificent power to 
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a mass of impotence. Surely, when we remem- 
ber our good President’s sagacious reply to those 
who inopportunely urged a change in his Cab- 
inet, ‘‘I can’t stop to swap horses while cross- 
ing a river,” we must conclude that it was his 
weakness and not his judgment which induced 
him thus ‘‘to throw the engine off the track for 
the purpose of changing conductors.” 

As I had been among the most hopeful in 
regard to the extinguished campaign my dis- 
appointment was proportionally painful. See- 
ing no light in that direction I turned my 
thoughts upon my immediate personalty with 
the question, What shall I do next? It is 
dinner-time, and for the present let Fortune 
think for me. The Blind Goddess, although 
heretofore very frugal in her favors, has never 
entirely forgotten me. I have not been much 
in the habit of relying on dramatic accidents 
or special providences, but on divers notable 
occasions they have assisted me in solving the 
most troublesome questions of life. 

As I entered the dining-room at Willard’s 
and was about seating myself at table a famil- 
iar voice pronounced my name. It was that 
of General Banks, who called me to take a seat 
beside him. He said he was especially glad to 
see me, as he had been assigned to an import- 
ant command and wished me to accompany 
him. The expedition would sail from New 
York in a few days, its destination being a 
profound secret, although in some way Texas 
was suggested. I was sufficiently disgusted 


with the condition of our political centre-piece 
to relish the idea of getting as far away from 
it as possible. In high health, and elate with 
unexpended military ardor, there was at the 
same time a savor of romance about this dis. 
tant and mysterious enterprise. California. 
with its delicious climate, its fabulous fertility, 
its scenic grandeur, its fresh remoteness from 
our effete and ruined society, loomed up beyond 
as the promised refuge for myself and family, 

I asked a day to consider the General’s prop. 
osition, but before the expiration of the time | 
called on him and signified my acceptance form. 
ally. He said he had already obtained Halleck’s 
consent for my transfer. Having made some 
arrangements to get my horse, servant, and bag- 
gage from the army of the Potomac, I started 
for New York with General Banks on the 
11th of November. 

At the Washington dépét I found myself in- 
volved in an excited crowd, and on looking for 
the cause saw General McClellan standing on 
the platform of a car, attended by several mem- 
bers of his personal Staff, shaking hands and 
exchanging civilities with those who were ea- 
gerly pressing around him. We went together 
on the through train, and these ovations were 
repeated at every station on the road until he 
left us at Trenton. 

This was the last time I ever saw “the or- 
ganizer of the Army of the Potomac”—and thus 
close my military experiences for the memora 
ble year of 1862. 








DU CHAILLU, GORILLAS, AND CANNIBALS.* 
R. PAUL DU CHAILLU is no stranger 


to the readers of this Magazine. So long 
ago as June, 1861, we gave a brief abstract of 
the remarkable book in which he described his 
early adventures among the Gorillas and Can- 
nibals of Equatorial Africa. His book was 
fallen upon, tooth and nail, by British critics, 
who tried to throw discredit upon the author's 
veracity. It is sufficient now to say that the 
cavilers came to signal grief, and that Mr. Du 
Chaillu has come to be recognized not only as 
one of the most adventurous of African ex- 
plorers, but as one whose statements are to be 
received with most implicit reliance. Since the 
time of the issue of his first work he has revisit- 
ed the region of his former explorations, and 
has now combined the general results of all 
his African experience into a Book for Young 
People, which we venture to say will be most 
acceptable not only to them but to children of 
a larger growth. The very Table of Contents 
reads like a romance. We give here about a 
half of this table, proposing to select from the 
book itself a few passages, which will give some 





* Stories of the Gorilla Country, narrated for Young 

By Pav. Du Cnarxv, Author of “ Discov- 

eries in Equatorial Africa,” etc., etc. With Numerous 
Illustrations. Harper and Brothers. $1 75. 


general idea of the manner in which our frien: 
Paul describes what he did and what he saw: 


A king and his palace; Dancing and idol-worship: 
A week in the woods; A tornado; The leopards prow! 
ing about; I kill a cobra and a scorpion ; Fight with 
a buffalo; Hunting for wild boars; Sick with the fe- 
ver; What I found in the pouch of a pelican ; How an 
old king is buried, and the new king crowned; An 
old man killed for witchcraft ; My journey to the coun- 
try of the cannibals; A rebellion in camp; Nothing 
to eat; I kill a big snake, and the others eat him: 
My first sight of gorillas; I arrive among the canni- 
bals; They take me for a spirit; Their king shakes 
when he sees me; I give him a looking-glass ; It as- 
tonishes him; An elephant hunt; Life among the 
cannibals; The terrible Bashikouay ants; Stirring 
up a big snake; King Bango and his three hundred 
wives; His five idols; The slave barracoons; A big 
snake under my bed; A slave-ship off the coast; Go- 
ing into the interior; Sleeping with the king's rats 
The hippopotamus; A Sunday talk; The black man’s 
God and the white man’s God; How King Njambai 
punished his wife; An unsuccessful hunt for ele- 
phants; A leopard in the grass; We shoot the leop- 
ard and her kitten; Who shall have the tail? A quar- 
rel over the brains; A’ jolly excursion party; The 
Oroungou burial-ground; An African watering-place : 
Fishing ; The sharks ; Turning turtles; A night alarm; 
Prospect of a war; I build a village, and call it Wash- 
ington; I start for the interior; My speech on leav- 
| ing; The people applaud me vociferously, and prom 

ise to be honest; A royal ball in my honor; The su- 
| perstitions of the natives; We capture a young goril- 
| la; I call him “‘ Fighting Joe ;” His strength and bad 
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temper; He proves untamable; Joe escapes; Recap- 
tured; Escapes again; Death of Fighting Joe; Ap- 
pearance and habits of the hippopotamus; King Da- 
magondai and his troubles; I buy an Mbuiti, or idol ; 


A visit to King Shimbouvenegani ; His royal costume ; 


Hunting crocodiles ; The nshiego mbouvé ; Bald-head- 
ed apes; Their houses in the trees; We kill a male; 
The shrieks of his mate; War threatened; Oshoria 
sms his men; We bluff them off, and fall sick with 
fever; I become viceroy at Washington; We catch 
another young gorilla; He starves to death; Going 
to unknown regions; Reception by the king; Stories 
,bout gorillas; We capture a young gorilla; Her un- 
timely death; A trial by ordeal ; The kooloo-kamba ; 
The gouamba, or meat-hunger ; Exploring the forest ; 


Within eight yards of a large goriJla; He roars with | 


rage and marches upon us; A severe attack of fever ; 
A boy cut to pieces for witchcraft; A useful idol; 


The ebony-trees ; Hunting for fuod; A young nshiego | 
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with a white face; He becomes my pet Tommy; His 
affection for me; Hie stealing pranks; Tommy gets 
drunk ; His behavior at meals; His sudden death. 


In his Preface, Mr. Du Chaillu says : 

**T had passed several years on the African 
Coast before I began the explorations recorded 
in my first book. In those years I hunted, trad- 
ed with the natives, and made collections in nat- 
ural history. In such a wild country as Africa 
one does not go far without adventures. The 
traveler necessarily sees what is strange and 
wonderful, for every thing is strange. In this 
book I have attempted to relate some of the in- 
cidents of life in Africa for the reading of young 
In doing this I have kept no chronolog- 
ical order, but have selected incidents and ad- 
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ventures here and there as they seem to be fitted 
for my purpose. I have noticed that most in- 
telligent boys like to read about the habits of 
wild animals, and the manners and way of life 
of savage men; and of such matters this book 
is composed. In it I have entered into more 
minute details concerning the life of the native 
inhabitants than I could in my other books, and 
have shown how the people build their houses, 
what are their amusements, how they hunt, fish, 
eat, travel, and live. Whenever I am ata friend’s 
house the children ask me to tell them something 
about Africa. I like children, and in this book 
have written especially for them. I hope to in- 
terest many who are yet too young to read my 
larger works,” 


Among the early adventures described by our 
friend Paul—for so we shall take the liberty to 
style him—is his first fight with a buffalo. Here, 
as in subsequent extracts, we abridge more or 
less the descriptions of our author : 
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BIGHT WITH A BUFFALO. 


**Not far from our camp was a beautiful little 
prairie. I had seen, during my rambles there, 
several footprints of wild buffaloes, so I imme- 
diately told Andéké we must go in chase of them. 
Andeéké, the son of the king, was a very nice 
fellow, and was, besides, a good hunter—just 
the very man I wanted. So we went toward the 
little prairie, and lay hidden on the borders of it, 
among thetrees. By-and-by I spied a huge bull, 
who was perfectly unaware of my presence, for 
the wind blew from him to me. As it was, he 
came slowly toward me. I raised my gun and 
fired. My bullet struck a creeper on its way, 
and glanced aside, so I only wounded the beast. 
Turning fiercely, he rushed at me in a furious 
manner, with his head down. I was scared; for 
I was, at that time, but a young hunter. I 
thought the infuriated bull was too powerful for 
me, he looked so big. Just as I was about to 
make my escape, I found my foot entangled and 
hopelessly caught in a tough and thorny creeper. 
The bull was dashing toward me with head down 
and eyes inflamed, tearing down brushwood and 
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creepers which barred his progress. ‘Turning to 
meet the enemy, I felt my nerves suddenly grow 
firm as a rock. If I missed the bull, all would 
be over with me. He would gore me to death. 
{ took time to aim carefully and then fired at 
his head. He gave one loud, hoarse bellow, 
and tumbled almost at my feet. In the mean 
time Andéké was coming to the rescue. I must 
say I felt very nervous after all was over. But, 


being but a lad, I thought I had done pretty | 


well. It was the first direct attack a wild beast 
had ever made upon me. I found afterward 
that the bulls are generally very dangerous when 
wounded.” 


Here is a snake fight: 


‘* After resting a little while, we continued our 
course till we reached the top of a very high 
mountain, whence I could see all the country 
round, I was sitting under a very large tree, 
when, suddenly looking up, I saw an immense 
serpent coiled upon the branch of a tree just 
above me. I rushed out, and, taking good aim 


| with my gun, I shot my black friend in the 
head. He let go his hold, tumbled down with 
great force, and after writhing convulsively for a 
time, he lay before me dead. He measured thir- 
teen feet in length, and his ugly fangs proved 
that he was venomous. My men cut off the 
head of the snake, and divided the body into as 
many pieces as there were people. Then they 
lighted a fire, and roasted and ate it on the spot. 
They offered me a piece ; but, though very hun- 
| gry, I declined. When the snske was eaten I 
was the only individual of the company that had 
an empty stomach.” 


Our friend Paul has been honored by inter- 
views with more than one royal personage. He 
has, unless we mistake, talked with Louis Na- 
poleon, Queen Victoria, and Prince Albert. 
Among his other royal friends he counts King 
Bango, whose dominions lie somewhere near 
| Cape Lopez, about as near the equator as one 
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ean get. Here follows an account of the first 
meeting with his sable Majesty : 


‘*T prepared myself for a visit to King Bango. 
The royal palace is set upon a tolerably high hill, 
and fronts the sea-shore. I found the royal pal- 
ace surrounded by a little village of huts. As I 
entered the village I was met by the ma/fouga, or 
officer of the king, who conducted me to the pal- 
ace. It was an ugly-looking house of two stories, 
resting on pillars. The lower story consisted of 
a dark hall, flanked on each side by rows of small 
dark rooms, which looked like little cells. At the 
end of the hall was a staircase, steep and dirty, up 
which the mafouga piloted me. When I had as- 
cended the stairs I found myself in a large room, 
at the end of which was seated the great King 
Bango, who claims to be the greatest chief of 
this part of Africa. He was surrounded by 
about one hundred of his wives. 

“King Bango was fat, and seemed not over- 
clean. He wore a shirt and an old pair of pan- 
taloons. On his head was a crown, which had 
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BARRACOONS, 


SLAVE 


been presented to him by some of his friends, th 
Portuguese slavers. Over his shoulders he wore 
a flaming yellow coat, with gilt embroidery, the 
cast-off garment of some rich man’s lackey in 
Portugal or Brazil. The crown was shaped like 
those commonly worn by actors on the stage, and 
was probably worth, when new, about ten dollars. 
His Majesty had put round it a circlet of pure 
gold, made with the doubloons he got in ex 
change for slaves. He sat on a sofa, for he was 
paralyzed ; and in his hand he held a cane, which 
also answered the purpose of a sceptre. 

** Bango was the greatest slave king of that 
part of the coast. Though very proud, he re 
ceived me kindly, for I had come recommended 
by his great friend, Rompochombo, a king of the 
Mpongwe tribe. He asked me how I liked his 
wives. I said, Very well. He then said there 
were a hundred present, and that there were 
twice as many more, three hundred in all. He 
also claimed to have more than six hundred chil 
dren. 

** The next night a great ball was given in m5 
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honor by the king. The room where I had been 
received was the ball-room. I arrived there 


shortly after dark, and I found about one hun- | 


dred and fifty of the king’s wives, and I was told 
that the best dancers of the country were there. 
I wish you could have seen the room. It was 
ugly enough: there were several torches to light 
it; but, notwithstanding these, the room was by 
no means brilliantly illuminated, The king want- 
ed only his wives to dance before me. During the 
whole of the evening not a single man took part 
in the performance; but two of his daughters 
were ordered to dance, and he wanted me to 
marry one of them.” 

Here is a little side scene near the court of his 
Majesty King Bango: 

‘* During my stay in the village, as I was one 
day out shooting birds, I saw a procession of 
slaves coming from one of the barracoons toward 
the farther end of my grove. As they came near- 
er, I saw that two gangs of six slaves each, all 
chained about the neck, were carrying a burden 


between them, which I knew presently to be the 
| corpse of another slave. They bore it to the edge 
of the grove, about three hundred yards from my 
| house, and, throwing it down there on the bare 
| ground, they returned to their prison, accompa- 
| nied by the overseer, who, with his whip, had 
| marched behind them. 

‘*The grove, which was, in fact, but an Afri- 
|can Aceldama, was beautiful to view from my 
house, and I had often resolved to explore it, or 
to rest in the shade of its dark-leaved trees. It 
seemed a ghastly place enough now, as I ap- 
| proached it more closely. As I walked toward 
| the corpse I felt something crack under my feet. 
| Looking down, I saw that I was already in the 
| midst of a field of skulls and bones. I had inad- 
| vertently stepped upon the skeleton of some poor 
| creature who had been lying here long enough 

for the birds and ants to pick his bones clean, 
and for the rains to bleach them. I think there 
must have been the relics of a thousand skeletons 
within sight. The place had been used for many 
years; and the mortality in the barracoons is 
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sometimes frightful, in spite of the care they seem 
to take of their slaves. Here their bodies were 
thrown, and here the vultures found their daily 
carrion. The grass had just been burnt, and 
the white bones scattered every where gave the 
ground asingular, and, when the cause was known, 
a frightful appearance. Penetrating farther into 
the bush, I found several great piles of bones. 
Such was the burial-ground of the poor slaves 
trom the interior of Africa.” 


Elephant hunting does not figure very largely 
in Du Chaillu’s narrative. Nevertheless there 
are several descriptions, of which here is one: 


‘*The next day found us again exploring the 
woods in every direction. Elephants certainly 
were not plentiful; besides, they traveled much 
in search of their favorite food—a kind of fern, 
which was not very abundant. Again I got very 
tired; but at last, in the afternoon, we came 
across our quarry. 

‘*Emerging from a thick part of the forest 
into a prairie which bordered it, we saw to our 
left, just upon the edge of the wood, a solitary 
bull elephant. The huge animal stood quietly 
by a tree, innocent of our presence; and now, 
for the first time in my life, I was struck with the 
vast size of this giant of the forests. Large trees 
seemed like small saplings when compared with 
the bulk of this immense beast which was stand- 
ing placidly near them. 

**What were we to do but tokillhim? Though 
I felt a sense of pity at trying to destroy so noble 
an animal, yet I was very anxious to get the first 
shot myself; for it was a ‘rogue elephaat’—that 
is, an elephant unattached. It was an old one, 
as we could see by the great size of its tusks. I 
remembered that rogue elephants are said to be 
very ferocious, As soon as we had seen him, 
we lay down and hid ourselves in the forest in 
such a manner as not to lose sight of him. Then 
we held a grand council, and talked over what 
must be done to bag the beast, 

‘“The grass was burnt in every direction to 
the leeward of him, and we dared not risk ap- 
proaching him from the windward for fear he 
should smell us. What was to be done? I 
looked at the country, and saw that the grass 
was very short; and, after taking account of all 
the chances of approach, I was compelled to ad- 
mit that I could not manage to get near the beast 
myself with any certainty. I could not crawl on 
the ground ; my clothes were sure to be seen by the 
elephant ; therefore, as a sensible hunter, I was 
reluctantly compelled to resign in favor of Abo- 
ko, who, I thought, was the best man for the 
difficult undertaking. His eyes glistened with 
pleasure as he thought that now he could show 
his skill. 

** After cocking his musket, Aboko dropped 
down in the short grass, and began to creep up 
to the elephant slowly on his belly. The rest of 
us remained where we had held our council, and 
watched Aboko as he glided through the grass 
for all the world like a huge boa constrictor ; 
for, from the slight glimpses we caught, his back, 
as he moved farther and farther away from us, 
resembled nothing so much as the folds of a great 
serpent winding his way along. Finally we could 
no longer distinguish any motion. Then all was 
silence. 





**The elephant was standing still, when sud- 
denly the sharp report of a gun rang through the 
woods and over the plain, and elicited screams 
of surprise from sundry seared monkeys who were 
on the branches of a tree close by us. I saw the 
huge beast helplessly tottering, till he fina}\, 
threw up his trunk, and fell in a dead mass »; 
the foot of a tree. Then the black body of A}o- 
ko rose: the snake-like creature had become » 
man again. A wild hurrah of joy escaped from 
us; I waved my old hat, and threw it into th, 
air, and we all made a run for the elephant. 
When we arrived, there stood Aboko by the side 
of the hnge beast, calm as if nothing had hap 
pened, except that his body was shining with 
sweat. He did not say a word, but looked at 
me, and then at the beast, and then at me again, 
as if to say, ‘You see, Chaillu, you did right + 
send me. Have I not killed the elephant ?’ 

** The men began to shout with excitement at 
such a good shot. ‘ Aboko is a man,’ said they. 
as we looked again at the beast, whose flesh was 
still quivering with the death-agony. Aboko’s 
bullet had entered his head a little below the ear, 
and, striking the brain, was at once fatal. A)o- 
ko began to make fetich marks on the ground 
around the body. After this was done, we took 
an axe, which Fasiko had carried with him, and 
broke the skull, in order to get out the two tusks, 
and very large tusks they were.” 


Paul, after a while, built for himself a village, 
which he named Washington, which he thus de- 
scribes : 


**T immediately began building a substantial 

settlement. I collected from a kind of palm- 
tree a great many leaves, with which to cover 
the roofs of the building I had to construct. | 
gathered also a great quantity of branches from 
the same palm-trees, and sticks, and poles, ani 
all that was necessary to make a house; and 
finally I succeeded in building quite a village, 
which I called ‘Washington.’ My own house had 
five rooms; it was forty-five feet long by twen- 
ty-five feet wide, and cost me about fifty dollars. 
My kitchen, which stood by itself, cost four dol- 
lars. I had a fowl-house, containing a hundred 
chickens and a dozen ducks. My goat-house 
contained eighteen goats, and funny goats they 
were. You had to milk a dozen of them to get 
apint of milk. I built a powder-house separate, 
for I do not like to sleep every day in a place 
where there is powder. I had a dozen huts for 
my men. 
** At the back of my village was a wide extent 
of prairie. In front was the river Npoulounai 
winding along ; and I could see miles out on the 
way which I was soon to explore. The river 
banks were lined with the mangrove-trees ; and, 
looking up stream, I could at almost any time 
see schools of hippopotami tossing and tumbling 
on the flats or mud banks. 

‘* T was now ready to explore the country, and 
go to Aniambia, where the big king of the coun- 
try lived. I bought a splendid canoe, made of 
large trees, which I hoped would be serviceable 
to me in my up-river explorations. I was now 
anxious to be off.” 


From Washington Paul set out on an explor- 
ing expedition. His present design was to pay 
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a visit to Aniambia, the capital of the domin- 
ions of King Olenga-Yombi. The monarch was 
greatly elated when he learned that a white man 
had come, and at once accorded to him a state 
reception. ‘* His Majesty,” says Paul, ‘‘ was a 
drunken old wretch. He had on a thick over- 
coat, but no trowsers, and, early in the day as it 
was, he had taken a goodly quantity of palm 
wine, and was quite drunk. I was invited to sit 
King Olenga-Yombi was one 
He al- 
ways carried with him a long stick, and when 
drunk he struck at his people right and left, 
shouting, ‘I am a big king!’” 


at his right hand. 


f the ugliest fellows I ever met with 


His Majesty was 
disposed to do the utmost honor to his guest, and 
80, says Paul : 


““The next day King Olenga-Yombi held a | 


grand dance in my honor. All the king’s wives, 
to the number of forty, and all the women in the 
town and neighborhood, were present. Fortu- 
nately the dance was held out in the street. The 
women were ranged on one side, the men oppo- 
site. At the end of the line sat the drummers, 
beating their huge tom-toms, which make an in- 
fernal din, enough to make one deaf; and, as if 
for this oceasion the tom-toms were not entirely 
adequate, there was a series of old brass kettles, 
which also were furiously beaten. In addition, 
as if the noise was not yet enough, a number of 
boys sat near the drummers, and beat on hollow 
pieces of wood. What beauty they found in 
such music I can not tell. There was, of course, 
singing and shouting; and the more loudly and 
energetically the horrid drums were beaten, and 
the worse the noise on the brass kettles, the 
wilder were the jumps of the male Africans, and 
the more disgusting the contortions of the wo- 
men. As may be imagined, to beat the tom- 
tom is not a labor of love; the stoutest negro is 
worn out in an hour, and for such a night’s en- 
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tertainment as this a series of drummers was re- 
quired, 

‘The people enjoyed it vastly ; their only re- 
gret was that they had not a barrel of rum in 
the midst of the street with which to refresh 


themselves in the pauses of the dance; but they | 


managed to get just as drunk on palm wine, of 
which a great quantity was served out. 


‘The excitement became the greatest when | 


the king danced. His Majesty was pretty drunk, 
and his jumps were highly applauded. His wives 
bowed down to his feet while he capered about, 
and showed toward him the deepest veneration. 
The drums and kettles were belabored more fu- 
riously than ever, and the singing, or rather the 
shouting, became stentorian. Of course I did 


not think his Majesty’s party pleasant enough to | 
I retired, but could not 


detain me all night. 
sleep.” 

The superabundance of birds in some of the 
lonely marshes of equatorial Africa is something 





MARABOUTS, STORKS, AND PELICANS. 





| wonderful. One such scene Paul describes, and 


we abridge: 





** Birds flocked in immense numbers on the 
| prairies, whither they came to hatch their young; 
especially later in the season, when the ugly mar- 
| abouts, from whose tails our ladies get the splen 
| did feathers for their bonnets, were there in 
thousands. I believe the marabout is the ugli- 
est bird I ever saw, and one would never dream 
that their beautiful feathers are found only un- 
der the tail, and can hardly be seen when the 
bird is alive. . 

‘* Pelicans waded on the river banks all day in 
prodigious swarms, and gulped down the luckless 
fish which came in their way. I loved to see 
them swimming about in grave silence, and ev- 
ery now and then grabbing up a poor fish with 
their enormous long and powerful bills. If not 
hungry, they left the fish in their huge pouches, 
| till sometimes three or four pounds of reserved 
food awaited the coming of their appetite. This 
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pouch, you see, performed the office of a pocket, | that most beautiful eagle, the (rypohierax ango- 
where boys, when not hungry, keep their apples | /ensis, called coungou by the natives. This eagle 
in reserve. | is of a white and black color. He often watches 

“On the sandy islands were seen now and | over the water. How quickly his keen eyes can 
then flocks of the sacred Ibis of the Egyptians. | see through it! and with what rapidity he darts 
They looked exactly like those that are found | at his prey! Then, seizing it in his powerful 
mummified, and which have been preserved sev- | talons, which sink deep into it, he rises into the 
eral thousand years. ‘They are very curious- | air, and goes where he can devour it undisturbed. 
looking birds; the head and neck have no feath- | These eagles attack large fish. They generally 
ers. I have tried to find their nests, but never | make them blind, and then gradually succeed in 
succeeded. Ducks of various kinds built their | getting them ashore, though it is hard work for 
nests in every creek and on every new islet that | them. They have a luxurious time on the Fer- 
appeared with the receding waters. Some of them | nand-Vaz River during the dry season, and are 
were of beautiful plumage. Cranes, too, and | very numerous. They build their nests on the 
numerous other water-fowls flocked in, and ev- | tops of the highest trees, and come back to them 
ery day brought with it new birds. They came, | every year. They keep very busy when their 
by some strange instinct, from far-distant lands, | young begin to eat. The male and female are 
to feed upon the vast shoals of fish which literally | then continually fishing. They are very fond of 
filled the river. the palm-oil nuts. In the season when these are 

‘* Along the trees bordering the river, some- | ripe, they are continually seen among the palm- 
times perched on their highest branches, some- | trees. No wonder these eagles grab fish so 
times hidden in the midst of them, I could see | easily, they have such claws! One day, as one 

















passed over my head, I shot him, and, thinking 
that he was quite dead, [ took him up, when 
suddenly, in the last struggle for life, his talons 
got into my hands. I could have dropped down 
from pain. Nothing could have taken the claws 
away ; one of them went clear through my hand, 
and I shall probably keep the mark of it all my 
life.” 

Gorillas have a prominent place in Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s book, but we have so far filled up our 
allotted space as to leave us room for only a few 
scenes. The natives have a great idea of the 
** Tf we kill 
a gorilla,” said one of them to Paul, ‘‘I should 
like to have a part of his brain fora fetich. No- 
thing makes a man so brave as to have a fetich 


medicinal value of that great ape. 


of gorilla’s brain. That gives a man a strong 
heart.” Mr. Du Chaillu tells almost mournfully 
the story of one of his gorilla hunts « 
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**We had divided. Etia, Gambo, two other 
}men, and I kept together, and we had hardly 
| gone more than an hour when we heard the cr) 
of a young gorilla after his mother. Etia heard 

it first, and at once pointed out the direction ir 
|which it was. Immediately we began to walk 

with greater caution than before. Presently Eti: 

and Gambo crept ahead, as they were expert 

with the net, and were also the best woodsmen. 
| I unwillingly remained behind, but dared not g 
| with them, lest my clumsier movements should 
| betray our presence. In a short time we heard 
two guns fired. Running up, we found the mo- 
| ther gorilla shot, but her little one had escaped ; 
| they had not been able to catch it. 

‘*The poor mother lay there in her gore, but 
| the little fellow was off in the woods ; so we con- 
| cealed ourselves hard by to wait for its return. 
| Presently it came up, jumped on its mother, 
| and began sucking at her breasts and fondling 
|her. ‘Then Etia, Gambo, and I rushed upon it. 
| Zhong evidently less than two years old, it 
| proved very strong, and escaped from us. But 
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we gave chase, and in a few minutes had it fast, 
not, however, before one of the men had his arm 
severely bitten by the savage little beast. 
proved to be a young female. Unhappily, she | 
lived but ten days after capture. She persistent- 
ly refused to eat any cooked food, or any thing | 
else except the nuts and berries which they eat 
in the forest.” 

But some of Du Chaillu’s accounts of gorilla | 
hunting are of quite a different cast. ‘Those of 
us who a few years ago saw the stuffed skin of | 
the big gorilla which Du Chaillu brought to this | 
country, and which we believe is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, will not wonder that there is little 
of sentiment in the manner in which the fight 
with this great beast is narrated : 


‘* Again the gorilla made an advance upon us, 
Now he was not twelve yards off. I could see 
plainly his ferocious face. It was distorted with 
rage; his huge teeth were ground against each 
other, so that we could hear the sound; the skin 
of the forehead was drawn forward and back rap- 
idly, which made his hair move up and down, 
and gave a truly devilish expression to the hid- 
eous face. Once more he gave out a roar, which 
seemed to shake the woods like thunder; I could 
really feel the earth trembling under my feet. 
The gorilla, looking us in the eyes, and beating | 
his breast, advanced again. 

‘**TDon’t fire too soon,’ said Malaouen; ‘if 

you do not kill him, he will kill you.’ 
" “This time he came within eight yards of us 
before he stopped. I was breathing fast with | 
excitement as | watched the huge beast. Ma- | 
laouen said only ‘Steady,’ as the gorilla came 
up. When he stopped, Malaouen said * Now!’ 
And before he could utter the roar for which he 
was opening his mouth, three musket-balls were 
in his body. He fell dead almost without a/ 
struggle. 

‘*He was a monstrous beast indeed, though 
not among the tallest. His height was five feet 
six inches. His arms had a spread of seven feet 
two inches. His broad brawny chest measured 
fifty inches round. The big toe of his foot | 
measured five inches and three quarters in cir- 
cumference. His arms seemed like immense 
bunches of muscle only; and his legs and claw- 
like feet were so well fitted for grabbing and 
holding, that I could see how easy it was for the 
negroes to believe that these animals, when they 
conceal themselves in trees and watch for prey, | 
can seize and pull up with their feet any living 
thing, leopard, ox, or man, that passes beneath. 
The face of this gorilla was intensely black. The 
vast chest, which proved his great power, was 
bare, and covered with a parchment-like skin. 
His body was covered with gray hair. While | 
the animal approached us in its fierce way, walk- 
ing on its hind legs and facing us as few animals | 
dare face man, it really seemed to me to be a| 
horrid likeness of man.” 





One more notice of hunting, and we close. 
Paul and some of his men had started out upon 


a hunt, hoping to find a gorilla. After some | 
hours they heard the ery of a young animal, 


which was recognized to be a nshiego mbouvé, a 
Vor. XXXVI.—No. 215.—Rr 


| body, a most touching scene ensued. 


| your black friend, your first cousin. 


creature of the ape kind, but not so large or fero- 
cious as the gorilla. 


** We crawled through the bush as silently as 
possible, still hearing the baby-like cry. At last, 
coming out into a little place where there was 
very little undergrowth, we saw something run- 
ning along the ground toward where we stood 
concealed. We hardly dared to breathe, for fear 
of awakening the animal’s suspicions. When it 
came nearer we saw it was a female nshiego 
mbouvé, running on all-fours, with a young one 
clinging to her breast. She was eagerly eating 
some berries, while with one arm she supported 


| her little one. 


**Querlaouen, who had the fairest chance, fired, 
and brought her down. She dropped without a 
struggle. The poor little one cried ‘Hew! hew! 
hew!’ and clung tw the dead body, sucking her 
breasts, and burying his head there in alarm at 
the report of the gun. 

‘*We hurried up in great glee to secure our 
capture. I can not tell my surprise when I saw 
that the nshiego baby’s face was as white as that 
of a white child. I looked at the mother, but 
found her black as soot in the face. What did 
it mean?—the mother black, the child white! 
The little one was about a foot in height. One 
of the men threw a cloth over its head, and se- 
cured it till we could make it fast with a rope; 
for, though it was quite young, it could walk. 
The old one was of the bald-headed kind, of 
which I had secured the first known specimen 
some months before. 

‘*T immediately ordered a return to the camp, 
which we reached toward evening. ‘The little 
nshiego had been all this time separated from its 
dead mother, and now, when it was put near her 
The little 
fellow ran instantly to her. Touching her on the 
face and breast, he saw evidently that some great 
change had happened. For a few minutes he 
caressed her, as though trying to coax her back 
to life. ‘Then he seemed to lose all hope. His 
little eyes became very sad, and he broke out in 
a long, plaintive wail, ‘OQoee! ooee! ooee!’ 
which made my heart ache for him. He looked 
quite forlorn, and as though he really felt his for- 
saken lot. All in the camp were touched at his 
sorrows, and the women especially were much 
moved. 

**While I stood there, up came two of my 
hunters and began to laugh at me. ‘ Look, 


| Chaillie,’ said they, calling me by the name I am 


known by among them, ‘look at your friend. 
Every time we kill gorilla, you tell us look at 
? Now, you 
see, look at your white friend.’ Then came a 
roar of laughter. 

“**Look! he got straight hair, all same as 
you! See white face of your cousin from the 
bush! He is nearer to you than the gorilla is 
to us!’ 

*** Gorilla no got woolly hair like me. 
one straight hair like you.’ 

*** Ves,’ said I; ‘but when he gets old his 
face is black; and do you not see his nose, how 
flat it is, like yours ?” 

‘*The mother was old, to judge by her teeth, 
which were much worn; but she was quite black 
in the face; in fact, her skin was black. Like 
all the nshiego mbouvé, she was bald-headed.” 


This 
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Here we close, without heving toned upon | 
a tithe of the things which Mr. Paul du Chaillu | 
has told of what he saw in that strange ‘‘ Gorilla 
Country,” which not only was he the first white | 
man to explore, but as yet we think the only 
one. We. wish we could conscientiously say 
that the English artist who has illustrated his 
book had entered into the spirit of the author. 
Our friend Paul is, indeed, when in the domains 
of civilization, a light, alert man of hardly five 


feet four, looking marvelously like the pictures | 


of Napoleon when young: almost the last man 
whom one at first sight would set down as a 
great explorer, an adventurous traveler, and a | 
naturalist of no ordinary attainments. How he 

looked when equipped for an expedition, the por- 

trait which we give faithfully shows. The artist, 

however, in some of the pictures which we have 

given, and in a score more in the book, has re- 

solved to send him out upon his African adven- | 
tures clad in such a fancy hunting garb as Cock- 
neys who are bent on a day’s shooting are wont | 
to find ready made at the famous mart of Moses | 
and Sons. We pray all the readers of Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s stirring adventures to be assured that | 
they were not performed in any such dandified 
attire. 





SHEFF IELD—A BATTLE-F! FIELD OF 
ENGLISH LABOR. 
IN TWO PARTS.--PART ITI. 


HE first sign of the iron country I had seen 
was a flame shot up through “a dark, tre- | 
mendous sea of cloud” from the New Foundry 
at Masbro’, near Sheffield. At that New Foun- 
dry was born, eighty-seven years ago, Ebenezer 
Elliott, whose flame-like soul also burst up from 
the soot and smoke, and was a beacon for Great 
Britain from whose light the dragon feeding on 
the heart of the people could not hide, and un- 
der which it was slain. What Rousseau was to 
the French Revolution, what Paine was to the | 
American, that was Elliott to the great revolu- 
tion which gave the English people untaxed 
bread. In the list of the books that have been 
more potent than battles in affecting the desti- 
nies of the world, the ‘‘ Corn-Law Rhymes” must 
have a place with ‘‘ The Social Contract,” ‘The 
Crisis,” ‘‘ Letters of Junius,” and “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” He was an anticipation of that Singer 
with the Iron Harp of whom our own fine-souled 
Dorgan wrote: 





“Sweet singers of the dreams of old, 
Idle are your harps of gold; 
And ye weep your lot that lies 
In the gloom of thunder skies. 
. . . . . . 


Who would our iron age compel 


| where I learned my A B C. 


eT 
Yet flame- fenee out of the heart of Drudg- 
ery’s realm, iron-rooted, grown by furnace- heat, 
| though he was, it was the soul of W ordsworth 
{that was in him. His story has never, to my 
knowledge, been told in America, and only since 
I visited his birth-place did I learn that in 184] 
he had written a brief account of his early life, 
Also, twenty years ago, Mr. Watkins, his son- 
in- law, a liberal minister, a chartist, and a play- 
wright, wrote some reminiscences of his latest 
years. So far as the Elliott pedigree can be 
traced it promises that Tubal-Cain would be 
discovered at the beginning. Out of a line of 
iron-forgers came, at last, the man of iron—Eb- 
| enezer Elliott, Sen. He is a stern dissenter, y 
| ** Berean,” who baptizes his boy himself. In 
after- days he baptizes him rather roughly ; for, 
having a superstitious reverence for the number 
3, he would always (not without danger) duck 
his children three times when they bathed in 
the canal. But I must not deprive the reader 
of the poet’s own vigorous portraits of his father 
and mother: 

**The whole life of my mother was a disease 
—a tale of pain, terminated by death—one long 
sigh. Yet she suckled eleven children, and 
reared eight of them to adult age. From her 


| 


| [have derived my nervous irritability, my bash- 


ful awkwardness, my miserable proneness to 
anticipate evil, that make existence all catas- 


trophe. I well remember her sending me to a 


dame’s school kept by Nanny Sykes, the beau- 
tiful and brave wife of a drunken husband, 
I was next sent 
to the Hollis School, then presided over by Jo- 
seph Ramsbotham, who taught me to write, and 
little more About this time my poor mo- 
ther, who was a first-rate dreamer, and a true 
believer in dreams, related to me one of her 
visions. ‘I had placed under my pillow,’ she 
said, ‘a shank-bone of mutton, to dream upon; 
and I dreamed that I saw a little broad-set, dark, 
ill-favored man, with black hair, black eyes, 
thick stub nose, and tup-shins: it was thy fa- 
ther.’ And a special original my father was— 
a man of great virtue, not without faults...... I 
never knew a man who possessed the tithe of 
my father’s satiric and humorous powers. He 
would have made a great comic actor. He also 
possessed uncommon political sagacity, which 
afterward earned for him the title of ‘ Devil 
Elliott’—a title which is still applied to him, I 
am told, by the descendants of persons who 
then hated the poor and honored the king. He 
left the Messrs. Walker to serve Clay and Co., 
of the New Foundry, Masbro’, for a salary of 
sixty or seventy pounds a year, with home, can- 
dle, and coal! Well do I remember some of 
those days of affluence and pit-coal fires ; for 
glorious fires we had—no fear of coal bills in 
those days. There at the New Foundry, un- 
der the room where I was born, in a little par- 
lor like the cabin of a ship, yearly painted 
green, and blessed with a thoroughfare of light 





Must strike loudly to be heard; 
Loudly must he sing, and well, 
To iron harp with iron word." 


| —for there was no window-tax in those days— 


‘he used to preach every fourth Sunday to per- 
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cons who came from distances of twelve and 
fourteen miles to hear his tremendous doctrines 


of ultra Calvinism, and hell hung round with | 
On other days, pointing | 


span-long children. 
to the aquatint pictures on the walls, he de- 
lighted to declaim on the virtues of slander- 
ed Cromwell and of Washington the rebel; or, 
shaking his sides with laughter, explained the 
glories of ‘the glorious victory of his majesty’s 
forces over the rebels at Bunker Hill!’ Here 
the reader has a key which will unlock all my 
future politics.” If ever there was a man who 
knew not fear, that man was the father of the 
Corn-Law Rhymer. From his birth to his last 
gasp I doubt whether he knew what it was to 
be afraid, except of poverty, about which he 
had sad forebodings, ultimately realized. 

Under these auspices little Ebenezer was 
reared. He was naturally nervous and bash- 
ful; at six he had an attack of small-pox which 
left him sadly disfigured; he was believed by 
all, and believed himself, to be dull; and in all 
these respects he was in contrast with his hand- 
some and quick brother Giles. At twelve he is 


madly in love with a young woman to whom he 
had never spoken, and never did speak to the 
He wanders alone—moping | 
He | 
fills a frying-pan with water, and gazes long on | 
But while he | 


day of his death. 
—but already begins to gaze on Nature, 


the flying clouds reflected in it. 
is thus, as it were, in the stem, the iron fibre of 
his father predominates in him; he has a taste 
for the horrible, and can not resist the fascina- 
tion of the drowned or hanged, who however 
torture his sleep. He is restless, and the rebel 
is strong in him. His Utopia at sixteen is 
America; he had so fully associated it with 
Crusoe-notions of self-dependence and _ isola- 
tion that he fears he would not have been 
scrupulous as to the means of obtaining funds 
toemigrate. ‘‘Is it not strange,” he exclaims, 
“that a man who from his childhood has 
dreamed of visiting foreign countries, and yet, 
at the age of sixty, believes that he shall see 
the Falls of Niagara, has never been twenty 
miles out of England, and has yet to see, for 


the first time, the beautiful scenery of Cumber- | 


land, Wales, and Scotland !” 


pan which his father had cast for his uncle at 
Thurlestone. His uncle took charge of him 
and sent him to school; but he gazes back in 
the direction of the poor home where his mo- 
ther is, ‘‘and ever,” he says, “when the sun 
went down, I felt as if some great wrong had 
been done me.” After a year and a half his 
father takes him home and sends him to 
school; but he gets friendly John Ross to do 
his sums for him, and plays truant with the 
idle birds and flowers. He is esteemed a 
dunce; he is inclined to drink and be a vaga- 
bond ; his father sets him to hard work in the 


Nevertheless he | 
did emigrate; he hid himself in an enormous | 
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| found to be less clever than other beginners.” 


| He can play his part at the ale-house too. But 


now he makes a discovery. An old aunt of his 
shows him how flowers may be traced through 
|thin paper. ‘On finding that I could so draw 
them correctly, I was lifted above the inmates 
of the ale-house at least a foot in mental stat- 
ure.” Then followed the gathering and press- 
ing of flowers, to which, to the parson’s scandal, 
j= Sundays are devoted. He did not know 
that he was studying the art of poetry, but he 
had made the terrible discovery that he had 
gifts beyond the many about him; and as often 
as the people stopped him with his plants and 
asked him what diseases he meant to cure with 
them, he felt the mystery growing around bim. 
He has begun to heed the nightingales, and has 
struck up a friendship with a green snake, a 
yard long, which seemed to expect him Sunday 
mornings at the top of Primrose Lane. ‘‘It 
became so familiar that it ceased to uncurl at 
my approach. I have sat on the stile beside it 
till it seemed unconscious of my presence; and 
when I rose to go it would only lift the scales 
behind its head, or the skin beneath them—and 
they shone in the sun like fire. I know not 
how often this beautiful and harmless child of 
God may have sat for his picture in my writings 
—a dozen at least.” Then came the days of 
scribbling. His brother Giles—a fluent reader 
—read to him the first book of Thomson’s 
| Seasons. Afterward he takes the description 
|in the book of Polyanthus and Auricula into 
the garden to compare them with the living 
| flowers. Then he writes an imitation of 
| Thomson's thunder-storm, which he reads to 
(a more learned cousin of his—‘‘ from whom I 
| eceived infliction of the first merciless criti- 
,;cism. God forgive him!—I never could.” 
| Nevertheless he feels that he must study like 
| his critical cousin, and buys a grammar—a single 
| rule of which he confesses he does not know at 
the age of sixty. But now an era arrived; a 
poor clergyman bequeathed his little library to 
| the elder Elliott. Hitherto his only books have 
| been the Bible and Paradise Lost, which he can 
almost repeat by heart; but now he has access 
to Young, Hervey, Barrow, Ray, Shenstone, 
and many others; above all, he voyages as ina 
| dream with Father Henepin from Niagara to 
'the Mississippi. In the Royal Magazine he 
| finds a narrative of a shipwreck on a South-Sea 
| island, on which he writes a romance in blank- 
| verse twenty years before Scott printed his ‘‘ Lay 
| of the Last Minstrel.” From his sixteenth to 
| his twenty-third year he works for his father 
most laboriously and without wages, except an 
occasional shilling or two for pocket-money ; 
but during this time he is succeeding with a 
task which all his teachers had given up in de- 
spair—the education of himself. He managed 
by thrift to lay up a little money, and his in- 





foundry as a punishment. ‘“ But working in | tellectual capital increases. The winged thing 
the foundry, so far from being a punishment to | in his breast at length makes its first efforts to 
me, relieved me from the sense of inferiority | fly: ‘‘The Vernal Walk,” ‘Second Nuptials” 
which had so long depressed me; for I was not | (an imitation of Scott's ‘‘ Metrical Tales”), suc- 
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cessively come through magazines before an un- 

regarding public. ‘Night, or the Legend of 

Wharncliffe,” draws the first notice—that is, 

the ‘‘ Monthly Review pronounces it the ne plus 

ultra of German horror and bombast.” It is 
clear that the ‘old Elliott” is strong in him, 
and has been made stronger by the reading of 

Burger's “ Leonore,” and the like. Striga, hay- 

ing murdered her own husband, demands of her 

paramour that he shall murder his wife, her sis- 
ter. He shrinking from this task, Striga in- 
vokes the fiends to shed a pestilence ; to it she 
is the first victim. Crude as this poem is there 
is great power in it. He then wrote “Tales 
of the Night.” Southey now recognized him, 
and wrote: ‘* Thirty years ago they (the ‘ Tales’) 
would have made your reputation; thirty years 
hence the world will wonder that they did not 
do so.” Bulwer, it seems, had also perceived 
that Elliott had power; for one of the tales, 

““The Exile,” is dedicated to him as one “‘ who 

helped me when I was helpless and unknown.” 

In the story of the Exile the maternal tints be- 

gin to appear—horrors begin to soften into sor- 

rows, and the weird hells of the Berean are shut 
away by the agonies of human life. A young 
woman with her illegitimate child is spurned 
from her parents’ door; her lover was faith- 
ful, but is an exile under the Commonwealth. 

At first she tries to support herself by needle- 

work; but failing this she is driven to the 

worst means. She prefers stealing, presently, 
to this, and is transported to the very country 
to which her lover was exiled. She meets 

him, tells him her dreary tale, and dies. A 

passage, relating the death of her child at sea, 

is very pathetic— 

“No mournful flowers by weeping fondness laid, 
Nor pink nor rose drooped on his breast displayed, 
Nor half-blown daisy in his little hand.” 

Here, then, is a formidable man to be let loose 

on England in the days of the heavy wrong, 

when, as Robert Browning described it, Par- 
liament was discussing whether the sirocco had 
best leave the sky or not! <A great heart with 

a strong hand, and in the hand a winged and 

sighted thunder-bolt! The great education is 

that of which we are unconscious, He never 
misses any thing nor forgets. An apprentice 
in Sheffield, when the Corn-Law Rhymer was 
doing a fair business, instigated by his master, 
stole a fowl. The justice in sentencing him 
gave him the choice of transportation or the 
army. He chose the former. Down, black as 
thunder, came the frown of authority. ‘No; 
you shall be flogged!” And he was flogged. 

‘Why ?” notes Elliott; ‘for stealing a fowl, 

or for refusing to enter the army?” He meets 

Lord Byron in a bank at Sheffield, and the no- 

ble poet—whose complexion he likened to a 

marble bust—gave him, poet of the people, a 

sneer. In early days he tried to publish by 

subscription. One man said, ‘‘ D—n you, why 
don’t you write something a gentleman can 
read?” But more tremendous events than 
these were destined to call back this man’s 





imagination from the far-off days and regions 
of the Bothwells and Wharncliffes to the day 
and the task at hand. The reaction againg 
all popular rights which set in after the Frenc} 
Revolution in England had, fifty years ago, 
blackened the whole heavens, and was begin- 
ning to flash its forked bolts through all the 
manufacturing regions. Overissues, inconvert- 
ible paper-money arbitrarily made, arbitrarily 
withdrawn, derangement of all kinds, were fall- 
ing like plagues upon the land. 
“The bad 
“ ~ while the righteous begged from dvor to 
oor, 
None smiled save knaves; but loudly laughed the mad, 
Even at their prayers, and then they kicked the sad: 

And still men fought with shadows, and were slain; 
For ruin smote, nor warning gave at all, 

Unseen, like pestilence, and feared in vain.” 
The blight fell on his father first, who was ru- 
ined, and his own affairs were involved. He 
saw his painfully-earned means melt away— 
one snow-flake among thousands fallen into 
the angry flood of the time. His mother died 
under this shock ; his father soon followed her; 
his own health gave way. But he was not to 
be suffered to think only of his own bark when 
navies were perishing. The evil swing of the 
pendulum was to have its climax. 

It came at PeTERLOO. 

Not quite four years after the battle of Wa- 
terloo came that event which grim English hu- 
mor has named Peterloo, a kind of travesty of 
the other. It has proved a far more important 
affair to England than Waterloo, that royal riot 
of King George. Every cause that is now tri- 
umphing—every banner that is now floating— 
was baptized for victory in the blood shed at 
Peterloo. It was on August 16, 1819, that the 
bodies of the reformers went into the ground 
called St. Peter’s Field, near Manchester —a 
vast, totally unarmed multitude, gathered from 
all the country around, Each village and town 
bore a banner, some with the dreaded liberty- 
caps, bearing such inscriptions as ‘“* No Corn- 
Laws,” “ Ballot,” ‘Annual Parliaments,” ‘ Lib- 
erty or Death,” *‘ Unity and Strength,” ‘* Uni- 
versal Suffrage,” ‘‘ Liberty and Fraternity.” 
Two clubs of women, numbering nearly three 
hundred, came marching up with white banner 
and music. There were over fifty thousand peo- 
ple gathered, and perfect order reigned. The 
great leader of Reform in those days was Hunt, 
whose earlier career, I have heard it said, sug- 
gested to George Eliot the character of Felix 
Holt. On this occasion Mr. Hunt took the 
chair, and was expressing his admiration for 
the good order which prevailed, when the sur- 
prise of the company was excited by seeing in 
the distance a troop of cavalry. Approaching 
nearer the soldiers drew into a line, brandished 
their swords, and charged straight through the 
crowd of men and women up to the platform, 
where Hunt and others were seized. The peo- 
ple offered no resistance. More than four hun- 
dred of them—men, women, and children—were 
trampled down, killed, or seriously wounded. A 
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body of magistrates, with a clergyman at their| The blood shed by tyrants is never so little 
head, witnessed the prearranged spectacle from | utilized as when it is avenged. Had those who 
aneighboring window. Having trampled down | committed this outrage been punished England 
the people the order to the military was, “‘ Down | would have Corn-Laws and no Reform Bill to- 
with their flags!” ‘Then the flags were all struck day. That which would have vented itself in 
down, and were baptized, as I said, in the blood | vengeance was shut down deep into the heart 
of those who bore them.* of the north country—nay, of all England. All 
| the bills asked against the soldiery were thrown 
* In a little book published in London in 1844, en- out; true bills for conspiracy against the gov- 
titled Fy See ar in sp Life of tvmnen B written by | ernment were found against Hunt and two 
Samuel Bamford, who was imprisoned for participa- ” Gi , = 
ian in this meeting, I have found some valuable notes | other reformers. Lord Sidmouth communi 
relating to the attack. He says: ‘A noise and strange cated to the Manchester magistrates and to 
murmur arose toward the church. Some persons said | Major Trafford and his military the thanks of 
it was the yy ese nanny em ; ac “pop | the Prince Regent for their ‘prompt, decisive, 
tip-toe an OOKe n e rr on , ee oise ms anaemia 

proceeded, and saw a party of cavalry in blue and white and efficient mecasures for the presery ation of 
uniform come trotting, sword in hand, round the cor- | the public tranquillity.” At that time poor old 
ner of the garden-wall and to the front of a row of | George III., with his long white hair falling 
new houses, where they reined up in a line. On the | on his shoulders, and his beard upon his breast, 
cavalry coming up they were received with a shout, | siti in hi t Winds . 
of good-will as I understood it. They shouted again, | W®S Sitting in Als room at Windsor, crooning 
waving their sabres over their heads, and then, slack- | Over the hymns of Handel, with his harpsichord, 
ening rein, they dashed forward, and began cutting the | serenely awaiting death. ‘‘ The finest gentle- 

. 5 ’ ; ‘ idi : 2 ay ’ . 

people. ‘Stand fast,’ I said, ‘they are riding upon us; man in Europe” was Prince Regent, and Peter- 
stand fast.’ And there was a general cry in our quar- | 1 ¥ f hi we , hic 
ter of ‘Stand fast.’ The cavalry were in confusion ; | 40° Wa8 one of his replies to a stone w lich, on 
they evidently could not, with all the weight of man | his way from opening Parliament, with sneers 
and horse, penetrate that compact mass of human | for the people, had broken the window of his 


beings; and their sabres were plied to hew a way . Sin ae “ . Pal 
throng waked held-ap hands and Gefenccions heads; carriage and grazed his ornamental nose. Well, 


and then clipped limbs and wound-gaping skulls were | the flags were cut down, and the working-men 
seen, and groans and cries were mingled with the din | that bore them; but every one of them rose 
¢ that horrid a bagel a for | again, and this time to be borne in the hands 
shame !’ was shouted. nen, ‘Break! break! they are 5 aii 6 iT ae 
killing them in front, and they can not get away ;’ and | of other then working —— Annual F arlia 
there was a general cry of ‘Break! break!’ Fora mo- | ments, No Corn-Laws, Suffrage,’ one by 
ment the crowd held back as in a pause; then was a one they floated out triumphantly amidst the 
pa 4 -_ oo he a headlong sea, 1 | cheers of England. 
sound like low thunder, with screams, prayers, and im- = ™ 7 + 
precations from the crowd-moiled and sabre-doomed One of these banners, red with English blood, 
who could not escape.” was taken up from the field of Peterloo by Eben- 
From the same book I quote a description of Hunt, | ezer Elliott, and thenceforth to its inscription, 
to whom, however, Bamford was not friendly: ‘He | «<« No Corn-Laws,” his genius and life were con- 
was gentlemanly in his manner and attire, six feet | . eet , G on Dectintiie. tee tl 
and better in height, and extremelyewell formed. He | S@crated. No more German legends for him 
was dressed in a blue lapelled coat, light waistcoat, | henceforth, no more of any horrors but those 
and kerseys, and topped boots; his leg and foot were | of the haggard men and women around him. 
about the firmest and neatest I ever saw. He wore |The Corn-Law Rhymer is now born, and the 
his own hair; it was in moderate quantity, and a lit- ‘ f i h alenn ties tad 
tle gray. His features were regular, and there was a | 5Uperior power of the man who makes the bal- 
kind of youthful blandness about them which, in ami- | lads of a nation over him who makes its laws 
cable discussion, gave his face a most agreeable ex-| js again to be demonstrated. For a time the 


pression. His lips were delicately thin and receding : ¢ *. : oo : 
bat there was @ deunb alteranse abent thitn which, in | Reform Bill of 1830 diverted him from his main 


all the portraits I have seen of him, was never truly | Purpose. In common with others he hoped 
copied. His eyes were blue or light gray—not very | that the enlargement of the franchise would at 
= - ee but na pti re gn wreerd — |once be followed by the repeal of the Corn- 
excited in speaking, when seemed to distend and | : : ~ . , 
protrude; and if “tc | ceediiadaen ante some- | Laws; but this hope was frustrated by the 
times would, they became blood-streaked, and almost | clause introduced by the Marquis of Chandos, 
started from their sockets. Then it was that the ex- | giving especial power to tenant farmers. Then 
pression of his lip was to be observed ; the kind smile | there followed the financial crisis of 1837, when 


was exchanged for the curl of scorn or the curse of in- | yy); “ : as 
dignation. His voice was bellowing ; his face swollen | Elliott lost two-thirds of his little fortune. He 


and flushed ; his griped hand beat as if it were to pul- | attributed all these things, no doubt justly, to 
verize ; and his whole manner gave token of a painful ithe Corn-Laws. He escaped with about six 
“Peale titer an oe neta oiuiatinee tee! thousand pounds. He began writing his songs 
recollection of an expression used a year before it oc- for the Sheffield Political Union. Th ” world 
curred by “Orator Hunt,” as he was popularly called: | has never witnessed greater power of invective, 
“The authorities only wish a pretext to let the bloody | scorn, and human wrath than is to be found in 


butchers of Waterloo loose on the people.” After the ‘ . ‘ 
occurrence he was tried, and defended himeelf with hue ps iharete, Southey upmpathiond i whe 
skill; but his conviction being a foregone conclusion | radicalism, but the laureate could hardly be ex- 
he was sentenced to several years’ imprisonment. On | 

his release, however, he became a popular hero, and an exhausted receiver: he was nothing without the 
was put forward for the House of Commons at Pres- | stimulus of an indignant crowd and a great emergen- 
ton, where he defeated Lord Stanley, the present Earl cy. He was in Parliament for one term only, after 
Derby and Prime Minister. Having reached Parlia- | which he lived an obscure life. But Privilege in En- 
ment, however, ‘‘Orator Hunt” sank like an eagle in gland has never recovered from his tremendous blows. 
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pected io prophesy other than smooth things, 
Wordsworth also was, as we have seen, at one 
time radical ; nay, when some one had spoken 
of his having changed his views to conservatism, 
the old poet rose and thundered out, ‘‘ Tell him 
he tres!” Nevertheless it was no lie. Of the 
poetic fraternity only he who was of the work- 
ing-class remained true to the task that plaint- 


ively appealed for help to all noble minds. But | 


his intensity and power made him an army in 
himself; he gave no quarter; he forged all the 
elements into thunder-bolts ; it was all the iron, 
anvils, furnaces, hammers, that had been his 
godfathers, gathered and concentrated into fa- 
tal shells, whistling music on their rhythmic 
curves. It was all fearfully real. ‘‘ He wept 
as he wrote,” says his son. ‘* Here is a voice,” 
said Carlyle, ‘‘ coming from the deep Cyclopean 
forges, whose Labor, in real soot and sweat, 
beats with his thousand hammers the ‘ red son 
of the furnace ;’ doing personal battle with 
Necessity and her dark brute Powers, to make 
them reasonable and serviceable; an intelligible 
voice from the hitherto Mute and Irrational, to 
tell us at first hand how it is with him, what in 
very deed is the theorem of the world and of 
himself, which he, in those dim depths of his, 
in that wearied head of his, has put together. 
To which voice, in several respects significant 
enough, let good ear be given.” The Lamb 
in Revelations that had seven horns, against 
whose wrath the kings sought cover under 
rocks and mountains, suggests the strange 
blending of gentle feeling with smiting force 
in Elliott’s verses. As for instance, in the 
** Jacobin’s Prayer :” 
** Avenge the plundered poor, O Lord! 
But not with fire, but not with sword— 
Not as at Peterloo they died, 
Beneath the hoofs of coward pride. 
Avenge our rags, our chains, our sighs, 
The famine in our children’s eyes! 
But not with sword, no, not with fire, 
Chastise thou Britain's locustry ! 
Lord, let them feel thy heavier ire; 
Whip them, O Lord, with poverty! 
Then cold in soul as coffined dust, 
Their hearts as tearless, dead, and dry, 
Let them in outraged mercy trust, 
And find that mercy they deny!” 
Amidst his utmost, divinest rage Elliott was 
always an artist; he knew, that is, the surest 


cloud there is a prismatic flush; as Carlyle 
called them, ‘‘ hues of joy and harmony, paint- 
ed out of troublous tears.” But he makes 
these hues intensify the blackness. A poor 
woman is compelled by want to sell her 
linnet, once loved by her brother, though it 
costs but a groat a year; the children begging 
“Till the stones of every street 
Knew their little naked feet:” 
these and other humble pictures are not easily 
dismissed from the mind. What can sur- 
pass the tenderness and simplicity of this little 
thought of women singing at work : 


“Hark! music still is here! How wildly sweet, 
Like flute-notes in a storm, the psalm asceuds 


| And can not the loud hammer, which supplies 


path to his point. In the heart of his blackest | Food for the blacksmith’s rosy children, make 


ea 
From yonder pile in traffic’s dirtiest street! 
There hapless woman at her labor bends, 
While with the rattling fly her shrill voice blends 
And ever as she cuts the headless nail 
She sings, ‘I waited long and sought the Lord, 
And patiently ¢'d bear.’ A deeper wail 
Of sister voices joins in sad accord— 
‘He set my feet upon his rock adored ;’ 
And then, perchance, ‘ O God, on man look down !’' 
Let the reader observe the suggestiveness of 
the blending of the rattling fly and the wo. 
man’s shrill voice, for it is a fair specimen oj 
the Corn-Law Rhymer’s almost preternatura| 
subtlety in hardening the points of his feath- 
ered arrows. The most impressive trait of the 
Corn-Law Rhymes is the constant under-tone 
of pain, as of a soul in travail for humanity. 
He is a man born for bright fields, and th 
companionship of birds ; he is not himself poor, 
and may now easily, with his little family, real- 
ize his dream of America; but his calling is iy 
Sheffield, and there also shall be the answer- 
ing! Here are lines—and there are many in 
the same strain—which show that this turbu- 
lent Sheffield sea may also have its rock ani 
Prometheus Vinctus : 
‘Oh, that my poesy were like the child 
That gathers daisies from the lap of May, 
With prattle sweeter than the bloomy wild! 
It then might teach poor wisdom to be gay 
As flowers, and birds, and rivers, all at play, 
And winds that make the voiceless clouds of morn 
Harmonious. But, distempered, if not mad, 


I feed on Nature’s bane and mess with Scorn. 
.* .* * * . * 


My heart, once soft as woman's tear, is gnarled 
With gloating on the ills I can not cure.” 

| There is good reason why but few should 
know any thing of Elliott’s poems; for neve 
, before have works with so much genius in them 
| passed out of print and out of mind so swiftly. 

It was because of their perfection for the work 

of twenty-five years ago that they have but lit- 
| tle adaptation to the present time, It is the 
| bomb that is itself shattered that does the work. 
| The abolition of the Corn-Laws abolished the 
| best of Ebenezer Elliott’s poetry. But there 
are throughout his works felicities of thought 
and expression which will amply repay the 
bearers of poetic divining-rods, 

“How beauteous are the dyes 

That grove and hedgerow from their plumage shake 


Sweet music to thy heart?” 


“Thy life is lawless, and thy law a lie, 
Or Nature is a dream unnatural: 
Look on the clouds, the streams, the earth and sky: 
Lo, all is interchange and harmony! 
Where is the gorgeous pomp which, yester morn, 
Cu: tained yon Orb with amber, fold on fold? 
Behold it in the blue of Rivelin, borne 
To feed the all-feeding sea! The molten gold 
Is flowing pale in Loxley’s waters cold, 
To kindle into beauty tree and flower, 
And wake to verdant life hill, vale, and plain; 
Cloud trades with river, and exchange is power.” 


“Mind is mightiest, then, 
When turning evil into good, 
And monsters into men.” 


“On his face 





Sorrow had written kindness with a tear.” 
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‘Father of all! hear thou our cry, 
And England shall be free! 
Methinks thy nation-wedding waves 
Upbraid us as they flow; 
Thy winds, disdaining fettered slaves, 
Reproach us as they blow.” 

It is a remarkable fact that, with all his fiery 
radicalism, Elliott never passed into that gen- 
eral disbelief of all religions which was then, 
and is now, very characteristic of the working- 
men who begin to think. Profoundly alienated 
from the Church he was on account of its apa- 
thy to the great wrongs that were afflicting the 
people, ‘Tt is a horrible fact,” he once said, 
“that not one petition for peace emanated from 
the great body of religionists in England during 
twenty-five years of war against the laws of God 
and the rights of man.” But he never doubted 
the substantial truths of Christianity. He aban- 
doned at an early age the hard dogmas of the 
Berean, but had framed over his mantle-piece 
an extract from Channing on ‘‘ the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity.” His son-in-law describes 
him at fifty-seven as ‘a man rather under the 
middle size, slightly formed, with features mark- 
ed by the small-pox, a light-blue eye, eyebrows 
very shaggy, thick gray hair, and long upper 

-His general look expressed a kind of se- 
yere benignity. His head was not what the 
phrenologists would term a good one; it was 
small, of an oval shape; but his forehead was 
neither high nor broad. He said his wife was 
his critic.” He was remarkable for his ability 
to read eloquently. When his fellow-towns- 


man, the poet Montgomery, received a pension, 


the same was offered to him, and refused. He 


| It is a pleasure to know that after his hard, 
| feverish life the poet passed his declining days 
jin a beautiful country home near Great Hough- 
ton, with every comfort, and with the ministry 
of his wife and children, in whom he was for- 
tunate. In the autumn of 1849 it was evident 
that his days were drawing to a close, and he 
| was anxious before he died to see his daughter 
married to Mr. John Watkins, to whom she had 
been for some time betrothed. In this he was 
satisfied. The old man was lifted to the win- 
| dow where he could see them depart for church. 
| He loves to lie and listen while his lovely daugh- 
| ter plays and sings his own songs to him. He 

heard his favorite, the robin, sing, perched upon 
the window, and dictated these lines : 





“Thy notes, sweet Robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or late are dear to me; 
To music I could bid adieu, 
But not to thee. 
When from my eyes earth’s lifeful throng 
Has passed away, no more to be, 
Then autumn’s primrose, robin'’s song, 
Return to me.” 





This song was the last thing he ever wrote, and 
the last he ever heard, for his daughter sang it 
to him just before he died. On December 1, 
1849, closed in peace one of the bravest lives 
| ever consecrated to the cause of mankind,* 
| ‘Thomas Hughes has declared that economic 
society in Great Britain is in a state of war. It 
is certainly true; and no moral or other esti- 
| mates of the proceedings of masters or men are 
| of any importance which does not regard them 
as belligerents. Moreover, it requires that the 
| Struggle now going on between labor and capi- 


had considerable humor under his sadness ; and | tal shall be traced up from Castle Hill, from 
once, when some one quoted with too much ad- | Peterloo; that it shall bear the gloom and death- 
miration Byron’s line, ‘Ye stars that are the | dust of the saw-grinder’s dungeon; thatit shall 
poetry of heaven,” Elliott paraphrased it with | be interpreted under the flame of Elliott’s heart ; 


“Ye plums that are the poetry of pudding.” 
At a meeting of radicals he took a card from 
his pocket with notes on it, and some man ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ He’s going to read his speech!” EI- 
liott said, ‘‘ Do you think I am such a fool as 
you—to come here and not know what I am 
going to say ?” 
be separated from the working-class, and de- 
nied those who would patronize him as excep- 
tional. ‘Time has developed in me, not gen- 
ius, but powers which exist in all men, and lie 
dormant in most.” ‘I know that, unwilling 
to believe aught good of the poor, the rich, 
when a poor man’s deed shames theirs, trans- 
form the individual into a marvel at the ex- 
pense of his class; because, having wronged, 
they hate it.” In later life he wrote: “I am 
sufficiently rewarded if my poetry has led one 
poor, despairing victim of misrule from the ale- 
house to the fields; if I have been chosen of 
God to show his desolated heart that, though 
his wrongs have been heavy and his fall deep, 


He never permitted himself to | 


in order that the parties to the conflict and the 
conditions under which it is being fought may 
| be estimated. 

And, first of all, it is necessary that the dis- 
| tant reader should understand that the artisans 
|in the great cities of England are generally men 


* Of Elliott's family only one son, I believe, Francis, 
lives in Sheffield. He is thought of by the citizens as 
|a‘*character.” He is a chemist and apothecary. At 
| ten o'clock each day the shutters of his modest estab- 

lishment are taken down, the doors opened, and the 
large company of the poor nearly always waiting there 
| are welcomed in. He listens carefully to the rehearsal 
| of their complaints and prescribes for each gratuitous- 
| ly. His advice is chiefly that of common-sense, and 
few have done so much to disseminate among the 
poor and ignorant a rudimentary knowledge of the 
laws of health. The eldest son of the poet, Benjamin, 
| who in December last was found dead in his house at 
Shire Green, near Sheffield, was eccentric to the verge 
of derangement. For many years he had lived the 
| life of a recluse, his only companion being adog. One 
morning he was found dead in his room, which was 
| filled with curious old crockery, dilapidated furniture, 
| an old printing-press with type, a sword, musket, and 


and though the Spoiler is yet abroad, still in pistol. Curious old papers and memoranda relating 
the green lanes of England the primrose is | to the Greeks, etc., were found written by him, and a 
blowing, and on the mountain-top the lonely | well-worn copy of Mrs. Shelley's “ Frankenstein.” He 


‘ +. = was sixty years of age at his death. He was a man of 
fir, with her many fingers, pointing to our Fa- intellect, and his life needs a Hawthorne for an inter- 
ther in Heaven.” 


| preter. 
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of far more ability than may be supposed, and 
can by no means be compared with the agri- 
cultural laborers, or the Irish, or with such peo- 
ple as the poor whites of the Southern States. 
I myself had no idea whatever of the intellect- 
ual power of the working-men in the north of 
England (particularly) until [went among them; 
I then found that they have a terse vitality and 
vigor of mind, and a hunger for knowledge, which 
raise them above any other working-class in Eu- 
rope, except it be that of Germany. The arti- 


san is much more of a thinker than the small | 


shop-keeper. While the latter generally has an 
effeminate character and a mind rarely rising 
above the level of the vulgarest sectarianism, 
the artisan is strong-headed — which, indeed, 
does not preclude the possibility of his being 
also wrong-headed, as he sometimes is. He is apt 
to be an atheist ; he is almost never orthodox ; 
and woe be to the parson or schoolman who is 
tempted by his bad grammar, or his peculiar 
views about the letter H, to think that he can be 
easily vanquished on a point of religious contro- 
versy. I saw an Oxonian lately utterly floored, 
smitten dumb by an artisan whose atheism he 
attempted, without sufficient preparation, to en- 
counter. He is no blind follower of Paine, but 
believes in the Darwinian theory, and is some- 
times an unconscious Comtist. Deep in his 
heart he has an Utopia, but it is not represent- 
ed by any nation now existing. 
some distance to journey before she will catch 
up with the English artisan’s dream. 

Without agreeing, therefore, that Ebenezer 
Elliott had not a mind superior to that of his 
class, those best acquainted with that class will 
recognize in him its representative man. It 
must also be remembered that the present 
Trades Union conflict comes after a series of 
events which have for a half century been alien- 


ating the lower from the ruling classes in En- | 


gland. Since the French Revolution there have 
been many struggles between them, in which 
the aristocracy has had the misfortune to suc- 
eeed, purchasing, however, each immediate suc- 
cess by some never-to-be-forgotten outrage, to 
be expiated afterward by concessions never will- 
ingly made, and consequently calculated to show 
the people their power to obtain by union every 
reform they desire. The rulers of England to- 
day, therefore, have received from the Georges 
the fearful heritage of ‘‘ triumphant,” as Palm- 
erston called it. At Peterloo the last link of 
amity between them and the people was snapped, 
and the spirit of hostility now reigns. The 
working-classes have no faith whatever in those 
above them, and are convinced that every capi- 
talist would cut their wages down by half to- 
morrow if they dared. The denunciations they 
hear against Trades Unions, and the refusal of 
Parliament to legalize them, are so many testi- 
monies to them of the efficacy of those organi- 
zations. 

The first Trades Union was established in the 
neighborhood of Sheffield in the time of Eliza- 
beth, not by working-men for their own ends, 


America has 


but by masters for theirs; and so long as it was 
for their advantage the rules, which limited the 
number of apprentices and enforced other re. 
straints, were enforced by the class which noy 
denounces them. The laborers know this, and 
they also know that in the learned professions 
rules similar to their own are still maintained. 
so that no doctor or lawyer dares charge a less 
fee than his profession has established. When 
it was asked lately whether duly qualified med- 
}ical men would be authorized to commit acts 
of violence against quack doctors, as saw-grind- 
ers claim the right to commit against those 
termed “knobsticks,” a Sheftield man answered 
that the law punished quack doctors but not 
quack saw-grinders ; the former was prohibited 
| by law from getting-his fee, not so the latter; 
and he challenged the law to put the saw-grind- 
er, who had legitimately gained his indentures 
by apprenticeship, on the same level before it 
as the doctor who had gained his diploma. 

The principle of the Trades Unions is very 
simple. When there is a question of the prop- 
}er value of labor the working-people without 
| such Unions are at the mercy of the capitalists, 
| because they depend upon work for daily bread, 
| The master can close his works and live on his 
| capital, while the men, if they have refused to 
| sell their labor for the price named by the capi- 
talist, have no such recourse. But, by all the 
workmen uniting to contribute a few pennies 
| from their earnings, they can gradually heap up 

a capital on which they also can live while the 
trial of endurance goes on. The Trades Union 
| has thus enabled working-men to strike against 
|a diminution of wages, or for their increase, 
| Now, if the situation between capital and labor 

when engaged in a struggle be examined, it will 
| be seen that in the long-run—if the conflict 
| should be carried to the extreme—the working- 
men must win; for if the strike goes on the 
capitalist mast come to the end of his capital, 
in which case he is at the end of his power as a 
capitalist. But if the laborers devour their ac- 
| cumulated capital they are just where they were 
before ; that is, they are still laborers with sin- 
ews to fall back upon, while the capitalist is no 
longer a capitalist. Therefore the capitalist 
endeavors to bring into the battle another pow- 
er, namely, the large number of men who need 
work and have nothing to do. Originally a 
strike could be easily settled in favor of the 
masters by calling in the unemployed. By the 
laws of a normal political economy it would 
be only fair that they should do so; for the 
question being simply whether labor was really 
in the English market worth this price or that, 
it could only be considered fairly settled in fa- 
vor of the working-men if the masters could not 
find men to do the work on their terms. 

But just here enters the first of the elements 
which complicate the whole question in En- 
gland. The smallness of the area of Great 
Britain as compared with its population gave 
an abnormal value to land. At an early date 
the possession of land conferred political and 
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class privileges, besides wealth, the effect of 
which has been to make the accumulation of 
large estates the great object of ambition, The 
jand-owner is also a magistrate ; the owner of 
twenty farms has twenty votes; the Lord of 
the Manor is a little king. The wealthy have 
thus had other than pecuniary reasons for ac- 
cumulating large estates, and thus the owner- 
ship of all the land in Great Britain has gradu- 
ally come into the hands of a few families, who 
use it in great part merely for parks and game- 
preserves. If this land were unconnected from 
political ambition, if it conferred no abnormal 
privilege or power, it must be thrown into the 
ordinary conditions of trade, under which it 
would be cut up into farms, or at any rate all 
utilized. It would thus employ a far greater 
number of laborers than it does now. The un- 
naturally small number of the population of this 
country employed in agriculture thus throws an 
unnaturally large number on the other labor 
markets. 

The artisans thus see on one side a vast throng 
of idle hands, on the other a vast area of untilled 
lands, while this divorce between sinews and soil 
enables the manufacturers to have a perpetual 
hungry crowd from which to call in laborers. 
It is primarily against this false weight cast into 
the scales of demand and supply that the arti- 
sans really wage war. They will not have men 
who should be tilling the land thrown on their 
fields of employment; and their weapons of re- 
sistance are the limitation of the number of ap- 
prentices permitted in each trade, their refusal 
to work with ‘‘rats,” ‘‘knobsticks,” and the 
like, including under such metaphorical names 
workmen who have not gone through appren- 
ticeships, those who work when their comrades 
are on a strike, non-unionists, ete. Such acourse 
on their part must be judged as martial law. 
It is not free trade in labor; but then it is the 
reflection of the denial of free trade inland. It 
is the war between the people and the privileged 
few. War tears up railways and puts out light- 
houses. 

So far the Unionists have not only shown the 
eflicacy of their defense, but have carried with 
them the common-sense of England. Nearly 
all of the young liberal scholars and thinkers of 
the country, too— Hughes, Harrison, Morley, 
Beasley, Congreve, and others—have strongly 
stood by them. But beyond this point they 
have had to stand in an attitude of hostility to 
all other classes. Having found it necessary to 
ogder a conscription of all working-people into 
their ranks, the question became very pressing 
how they could enforce theirconscription, Large 
numbers of their class are ignorant of the laws 
under which the contest is going on, are easily 
tempted to work by a slight addition to their 
wages when their fellows are on strike, or are 
unwilling to put up with the smaller sum which 
at present most trades can supply to those out 
of work. The whole battle might be lost if 
such desertions or betrayals were permitted ; but 
how could they be prevented? The laws gave 





no rights or powers whatever to the Unions; 
they did not even protect their common funds, 
and a Trades Treasurer might with impunity 
spend them all for his own advantage. The 
Unionists appealed to Parliament to give them 
the protection of law; but every man in Par- 
liament is a capitalist, and that body refused. 
And here is complication number two: the Leg- 
islature is monopolized by one of the parties to 
the contest. Necessity knows no law, or, rath- 
er, it makes its own laws. The consequence 
was that the Unionists, being without represent- 
ation, first established a regular Constitution 
and a set of laws of their own, and next re- 
solved to add a government to the same; and 
they are now engaged in practically punishing 
and coercing their members as systematically 
as if they were officers of the Queen. 

The fact can not be disguised that there are 
now two rival governments in England. The 
capital punishments (as they conceive them) in- 
flicted by the officers of the Saw-grinders’ Union 
at Sheffield, and the utter inability of the Queen 
to execute those officers, reveal the entire situa- 
tion. The Trades Unions can not be crushed ; 
nothing could have more completely proved this 
than the fact that the outrages at Sheffield and 
Manchester have had no more injurious effect 
upon them than the outrages by Governor Eyre 
in Jamaica had upon the Queen’s Government. 

The following figures will show something of 
their material strength. The society of Amal- 
gamated Engineers, established in 1851, has 
already 308 branches—in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, and the United States—and 
43,000 members, 2000 or 3000 being added an- 
nually. The Miners have 54,000 members ; 
the Carpenters (two societies) have 18,261; the 
Masons, 17,702; the Iron Founders, 11,150; 
the Boiler-Makers, 9000; the Bricklayers (two 
societies), 11,242; and the averages of other 
trades may be taken at about 10,000. In 1865 
the Engineers had an income equal to $434,225, 
and disbursed $245,000. They have at present 
a capital of $700,000. All the rest have a pro- 
portionately large financial strength. Of late 
the Unions have begun to combine among them- 
selves, and to form an International Association. 
There is a congress which sits regularly in Lon- 
don, holding communications with associations 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and when the last great ‘‘iron lockout” took 
place money came from those foreign countries 
to support the workmen. Referring to those 
who denounce Unionism as inherently wicked, 
Mr. W. T. Thornton writes : 

“Thinking as they do, the future must needs offer 
to them a dismai prospect; if what they think were 
true, there would be but a sorry lookout for any of us. 
For, whatever else Unionism may be, we may rest as- 
sured that it is, at any rate, full of vitality. Ifit be ali 
evil, it is destined to be a very long-lived evil, and to 
do a vast deal more mischief yet than it has hitherto 
done, or is doing. So significant a phenomenon did 
not arise, so powerful an agency was not called into 
being, without adequate cause; and as long as the 
widely-spread and deeply-seated disorder, for whose 
relief it has been devised, remains unhealed, so long 
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will it likewise continue to exist, acquiring fresh 
strength continually. Its past growth may be but an 
earnest of its future stature. For the organization of 
Trades Unions has a visible tendency to consolidate, 
and it is apparently susceptible of indefinite extension. 
From local association to national federation is but a 
single stage, and from thence to alliance with foreign 
federations is but another. Already preparations for 
both movements are being made, and every step taken 
in either direction will plainly be so much ground 
gained.” 

Burke declared he could not indict a nation ; 
and similarly England finds it impossible to in- 
dict this new working nation that has arisen 
within her borders. I have before me a corre- 
spondence which will show that the animus of the 
new uation is quite as distinctly patriotic as that 
which animates Garibaldi and his comrades in 
deciding that they, and not Victor Emanuel, are 
the real Italian Government. It is between 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., and Isaac Ironside, a 
famous champion of the Sheffield ‘‘ ratteners.” 

Isaac Ironside is one of those men who are 
produced by the social condition of a neighbor- 
hood, as long wading legs are given to birds in 
wet regions. The son of a Methodist preacher, 
and for some time a local preacher himself, he 
gained thence a strong power of extemporane- 
ous and popular address; a “ skulker” from his 
stove-grate work in order that he might study 
—to such purpose that he once overwhelmed 
his employer by answering his rebuke in good 
French; one of the first members of Robert 
Owen’s community at Harmony, to which he 
brought a thousand pounds, and lost them; a 


Grahamite, vegetarian, Rowbottomite ; believer | 


in the gospels of beards, of shoelessness, of hat- 
lessness ; passing through these —not without 
narrow escapes from lunatic asylums—he is 
Chartist, Urquhartist, Freethinker; and now, 
with fibres so tried and exercised, with senses 
so whetted, with every popular movement of a 
half-century inscribed in some scar, or strung 
into some sinew about him, Isaac Ironside 
stands on a platform of universal honor—trust- 
ed personally by political foes as well as by 
friends—a Working King of Sheffield. No 
animal was ever more completely fashioned for 
its habitat than he. A halo of white, silky hair 
falls in gentle waves around a face pale, blonde, 


| Mr. Hughes had made a speech in Shef. 
| field, after which Mr. Ironside wrote to him as 
follows : 


“I take the ground of justifying the enforcement of 
the rules of the Unions. What is their ultimate op. 
ject? Self-preservation. This is not a right, put a 
| duty; a law higher than any Act-of-Parliament law 
| Who manufacture Acts of Parliament? Not union. 

ists, but the ten-poundry. Who administer the Par. 

liament laws? Not unionists, but judges dependen: 
on Parliament, and juries whose qualification js ; 
much higher one than unionists can pay. Hence the 
| Parliament-law is invariably against Unions. Hence 
| the impossibility of an accused unionist being fairy 
tried. Hence the atrocious and cruel severity of near- 
| ly all sentences upon convicted unionists. Hence the 
| Unions are compelled by the duty of self-preservation 
| to obey the higher law, to enforce obedience to the 
| laws which they enact, in order to discharge this duty. 
and take the consequences of disobeying the Paria. 

ment-law, when the enforcement of their own laws 
renders that necessary. Were I an artisan, it would 
be my duty to obey the laws of the trade which I fol. 
| lowed. If that obedience involved a breach of th; 
| Parliament-law, I would not be guilty of that breach, 
| and it would be, therefore, my duty to leave the trade 
| and get my living in some other way. 

“There are Trades Unions in diplomacy, govern- 
| ment, the law, church, medicine, at Oxford and Cam- 

bridge. Those engaged in these trades elect the Par- 
| liament which enacts that their Unions are legal. Let 
Parliament do the same with the Unions of the arti- 
| sans, or else let them have a part in selecting the Par- 
| liament. 

‘As perfection is impossible, I do not expect it ir 
the management of Unions. No doubt they make 
| mistakes: so do we all. Mine are manifold. There- 
| fore I refrain from meddling with the management 
| of them ; it is not my business. I heartily wish every 

Union could be managed with a clear eye and a pure 
| mind; but my meddling would not bring that about. 
**Were the golden rule to be the practice instead of 
| the profession, Trades Unions and strikes would nev- 
er be heard of. There are manufactories in Sheffield 
| where there has been neither outrage nor strike for 
| generations. Why? Because the masters practic 
| this golden rule. 

**Your obedient servant, 

“ Thomas Hughes, M.P.” 


| 
| 


“Tsaac Inoxsipe. 

| “118 Park Srreer, W., Oct. 15, 1865. 
‘*Srr,—I am obliged by your letter. You are mis- 
taken if you think (as some remarks in your letter 
seem to indicate) that Iam opposed to Trades Unions. 
| On the contrary, for the last sixteen years I have been 
| fighting their battles as well as I could, and trying to 
| do away with some of the absurd prejudices and fears 


so common in other ranks as to the objects and action 
| of the Unions. At the same time I can’t go to the 


E . hi oy | length you seem to do, and therefore I could not pass 
clear ; the brow spreads white and peaceful over | in silence the subject of trades outrages when speak- 
fine gray eyes—eyes capable, too, of emitting | ing to a Sheffield working-men’s meeting. The sub- 
steel-sparks ; a Greek nose; a mouth kind but | ject was uppermost in the minds of half the members 
thin, and quivering with intensity of feeling | ofthe association who attended the congress, and it 


while he is speaking ; and these, sustained by 
a frame which is healthy, manly, and unbent by 
his sixty or more years, make up the picturesque 
local prophet of Trades Unionism in Sheffield. 
He speaks with authority, and every word, as 
it comes forth—with some music, too, as of a 
ringing anvil—suggests that the speaker stands 
there because England has called for him, Of 
course I would not suggest, in what I have said 
of northern working-men, that they have abili- 
ties equal to those of Ironside; but men, if not 
able to speak and act for themselves, must be 
credited with their representatives, Ironside 
is a plant which reports the stratum beneath it, 


| would have been a great mistake if it had been pass- 
| ed over in silence. As it is, the men have had the op- 
| portunity of protesting against the popular belief con- 
cerning them and their town. 
“T agree with most of your letter, but on one point 
must distinctly clear myself. You say you justify the 
| enforcement of the rules by the Unions. So do I, the 
| enforcement of rules by fines, or by expulsion if nec- 
| essary, against their own members. But if, as the con- 
| text would seem to imply, you mean to justify person- 
al violence directed either against members or non- 
members by unionists, for neglect or infringement of 
trades rules, I must protest most emphatically against 
such a doctrine, which I most sincerely hope you don't 
teach the men. If you do, the guilt of such doings as 
the Acorn Street outrage is yours far more than theirs. 
} “T am, very truly yours, 
l “Tuos. Hvenss.” 
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To which Ironside (the name is genuine) 
made the following rejoinder : 

“ October 20, 1865. 

“Sin,—My letter was clear. I said, ‘The unionists 
are compelled by the duty of self-preservation to obey 
the higher law—to enforce obedience to the laws which 
they enact—in order to discharge that duty.’ 

“As Parliament-law will not give the unionists a 
constable, they have to appoint him themselves, and 
see that he discharges the duty of carrying into effect 
their decisions. 
Unions enforcing their laws ‘ by fines or by expulsion, 
if necessary, against their own members.’ This is no- 
thing. Were you unfavorable, what would it matter? 
Any voluntary association can do that. I maintain 
that all who get their living by a trade are bound to 
obey the laws of the Union ef the trade. After enter- 
ing a trade itis not a voluttary act of theirs to be- 
come members of that Trades Union. The rebel 
States wanted to secede—to be expelled from the 
Union—but the United States thrashed them into 
obedience. So with Trades Unions. It is their duty 
to thrash all into submission who get their living by 


You say you are favorable to the | 





Some of the discourses and speeches one 
hears at Sheffield in these days are very re- 
|markable; and as the Zimes and other de- 
nouncers of the men and their Unions have 
already given the world their side, it may be 
interesting to my readers to know what the 
other side are saying for themselves in ad- 
dresses never reported. 

Twenty years ago a great mil!-wheel, called 
|the Tower Wheel, was blown up by Trades 
Unionists in Sheffield, and at a mecting held 
on the subject in Cutler’s Hall a man rose up 
and with considerable eloquence sought to prove 
that it was a necessary violence, analogous to a 
thunder-storm, and no more to be complained 
of than if a bolt ot lightning had struck the 
wheel, This year that same man, Isaac Iron- 
side, made a speech after the exposure of the 
rattening plots, in which he began thus: 


the trade, and who will not obey the laws of the Un- | 


ion without thrashing. If in so doing they become 
obnoxious to Parliament-law, they take the conse- 
quences. 

“Never in the history of the world have any men 
allowed a smaller number of men to do as they liked. 
No man can do so unless with the consent of those 
around him. There is either an eye to convey de- 
termined indignation, or a hand to strike down the 
offender. 

“The Irish are brought down to sea-weed, saw-dust, 
and Fenianism. Thank God, Trades Unions will pre- 


vent the English from being reduced to that condi- | 


tion. 

“You hope I don’t teach my doctrine to the men. 
There is no necessity. Their own instinct teaches 
them. I have not to teach them that the sun rises in 
the east, and sets in the west. Would an ‘emphatic 
protest’ from you cause the sun to rise in the west? 
You have to show that the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion does not exist—that no duty springs therefrom— 
and that a powerful body of men will snbmit to be co- 
erced, and see their families starved, at the instance 


ofa smaller body who have obtained possession of the | 


law-making power. You may enact the laws; the 
natural law will beat you in the long-run. Nature 
rebels and laughs at your impotence. 
“Your obedient servant, 
*Isaao Tnonsipe.” 


Our American sage has written— 


“Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burthens of the Bible old.” 


He who has examined the great epochs of 


change and studied the agitations which pre- | 


ceded each will have surely observed that the 


reformers have invariably risen to the authentic | 
and poetical tones of the Hebrew prophets. In- | 
deed it is a sign that the wrong is shaking, the | 


hour of transformation at hand, when the cham- 
pions of the new idea pass into this phase of 
prophetic expression. ‘The Psalms of David 
became the familiar speech of Luther; Milton 
and Cromwell uttered again the burdens of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah ; and Garrison’s speeches 
were reproductions of all the Law and the 
Prophets. Something of the same kind has 
been noted of late among the defenders of 
Labor in England. Thus far, however, they 
have not got beyond the law, and show that 
they are still contending with Egyptian task- 
masters, and that their highest gospel as yet is 
*‘an eye for an eye.” 


“Tt was a saying of Talleyrand that society was 
divided into two classes—the Shearers and the Shear- 
ed; and his advice to the Sheared was to get among 
the Shearers as soon as they could, inasmuch as they 
were always the better off. Sheep are dumb when 
before the Shearers. Even when clipped so closely 
that the skin is cut, a feeble bleat is all the remon- 
strance. Men are different: they spoil the shears and 
| damage the Shearers when the clipping is too close. 
| A remarkable instance of this is recorded in Fxodus, 
beginning chapter i., verse 11, ‘The Egyptians did set 
taskmasters to afflict them ‘vith their burdens. And 
the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve 
with rigor; and they made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field: all their service, wherein they 
made them serve, was with rigor.’ In the second 
chapter, verse 11, it is said, ‘And it came to pass in 
those days, when Moses was grown, that he went out 
unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens, and 
he spied an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of his 
brethren. And he looked this way and that way, and 
when he saw that there was no man, he slew the 
Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. Now when Pha- 
raoh heard this thing he sought to slay Moses. But 
| Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the 
| land of Midian.’ In a subsequent portion of the ac- 

count it is stated that the angel cf the Lord appeared 

to Moses, and the Lord said—‘I have surely seen the 

affliction of my people which are in Egypt, and have 

heard their cry by reason of their taskmasters ; I have 

also seen the oppression wherewith the Egyptians op- 

press them. Come now, therefore, and I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring my people, 
the children of Israel, out of Egypt.’ Moses went, 
| and afterward became a great and mighty lawgiver, 
| a man after God's own heart. In this case Moses had 

no malice against the Egyptian whom he slew, nor 
had he any lawful authority for slaying him. No 
doubt there would be a great outcry: the Egyptians 
—the taskmasters of the children of Israel—would call 
| Moses a murderer, and Pharaoh would have put him 
| to death unless he had escaped. The Israelites, how- 
| ever, would not consider it a murder. Moses acted 
| on the law of necessity, which was contrary to the 
law of the Egyptians, and he was afterward fully 
justified. Mr. Cardwell, M.P. for Oxford, made this 
statement in the House of Commons on July 2, 1867: 
‘There was the law of the land and the law of neces- 
sity; and any person acting under the law of necessity 
| was responsible for his acts, and was liable to the 
| established law of the country. Persons who took 
such a responsibility upon themselves were placed in 
/a position of great difficulty.’ In Macmillan’s Maga- 
| zine for August Mr. Thomas Carlyle said: ‘ Unwritten, 
if you will, but real and fundamental, anterior to all 
| written laws, and first making written laws possible, 
| there must have been, and is, and will be, coeval with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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human society from its first beginning to its ultimate | bles than for the education of the masses of 
end, an actual martial law of more validity than any | Great Britain! 
Sean a woe liye aaa Things are better now, though still wretch. 
nothing new about them. This law of necessity rests | edly inadequate; but it is the next generation 
on the instinct of self-preservation.” who alone will reap good from the reluctant 
reforms that have been adopted. What is 
Referring to the man Lindley who had been | there in the saw-grinder’s lot or his compulsory 
killed, the speaker denied that it was murder. | habits to impress him with the sacredness of 
‘* Murder was the deliberate taking away of life | human life? He values his own so little that 
which one did not deserve to lose. Lindley | he insists on abridging it. What softness can 
deserved to lose his; the children starved to| be shed upon his heart by a life passed to its 
death during the past ten years did not de-| welcome and premature end in a dark vault 
serve to lose theirs.” He made a bitter retort | which we can see daily contracting to the only 
upon those in high places who had been so | a little closer and darker one in which he soon 
shocked at the Sheffield outrages, ‘They had | finds his first repose? But love for his child 
apologized for the saturnalia of crime which lives in him; for the child he strikes. “Our 
had occurred in Jamaica under Eyre; for the | labor,” said a workman, “ our skill, our profits, 
bembardment of Canton and of Kagosima with- | our hopes, our lives, our children’s souls, are 
out any declaration of war; for the blowing of | taxed.” ‘Talus, nephew of Dedalus, invented 
Sepoys out of guns: did they not all feel the | the saw, it is said, copying in iron the jawbone 
hypocrisy of their exclamations of horror at the | of a serpent; under the touch of wrong the 
death of Lindley ? honest implement slides back again into ser- 
I am not moralizing upon these facts; my | pents’ fangs. It is a life-and-death struggle 
object is simply to state the facts of the situa- | with the laborer; and when he kills the Lind- 
tion and the conditions under which the battle | leys it is because he sees them belted with the 
is being fought. Undoubtedly the assumption | fleshless faces of the women and children he 
of the English working-men to carry on a prac- | has been the means of starving. 
tical government of their own were a frightful At Sheffield I found Henry Clifton Sorby—a 
and intolerable one in any free and impartial | young and rising man of science—presiding at 
government; but those who make it in England | the dawn of a new science. He has combined 
have at least the right to be judged under the | the microscope and the spectroscope, and is 
fact that they are entirely excluded from all | finding out from each essence in nature its 
participation in framing the ordinary laws of | special spectrum, whereby it may be classified. 
the land ; that these laws are made exclusively | Many sad impressions I bore away from Shef- 





by the very class of men with whom they are | field, but from that lovely home where this 


carrying on a legitimate contest—the capital- | man sat winning from nature beautiful secrets 
ists; that these law-makers have steadily re- | I received the promises of Utopia. Each thing 
fused to concede them the legal protection en- | has its special rainbow. A drop of the color- 
joyed by all other societies and every club in | ing matter of every flower and plant in his glass 
the kingdom; and that only by some kind of | yields its varied character, expressed in one, 
threat and force can they keep their labor mark- | two, or three bars, with transposed prismatic 


et from being glutted by the selfish exclusion colors behind them. Thus I saw the rainbows 


from the land of many thousands whom that | 
land is appointed to feed and clothe. | 
These facts assuredly remove the contest out | 
of the ordinary moral rules ; how far each mind 
must decide for itself. It is certainly deplora- 
ble that the dria of the Greeks—the public 
dishonor of the offender—in which all codes 
have germinated, should run into the severities | 
of Californian Vigilance Committees and Shef- | 
field rattenings. But these things, bad as they 
are, can only occur where the ordinary laws are | 
unjust or inadequate. Injustice framed into | 
law is the breaking of the social contract, and 
those who suffer most by it will always feel that 
such law is without authenticity—that society 
is by it remitted to its original elements, where 
each must protect himself as well as he can. 
And if the weapons of self-protection used be 
brutal, that too is a reflection of the wrong that 
has beendone. In England no squire’s self-in- 
terest would allow him to shelter his cattle no 
better than human laborers are sheltered; and 
within a few years it was shown in Parliament 
that more money was voted for the royal sta- 





of the violet, the rose, the night-shade rainbow, 
and those of other poisons, which had as much 
beauty as the rest. At length there was ad- 
justed in the glass a little drop of liquid which 
I examined long and carefully. It was the 
rainbow of a drop of human blood that I now 
saw. ‘Two dark, slender bars; the spectrum 
sombre toward its lower, bright at its upper 
hues. These, then, are the invisible traits, 
this the attendant radiance, of every drop of 
that unfathomable, endless, crimson stream for- 
ever flowing through time and the earth! The 
skillful chemist then put before me, one after 
another, the bloods of all the plants that most 
resembled human blood—elder-berry, logwood, 
beet-root—but distinguishable from all these 
were the glory and gloom surrounding that sa- 
cred drop from a man’s heart. Lately a single 
drop soaked out of a murderer’s clothing re- 
vealed itself to this new eye, and the murderer 
confessed his crime and was executed. It 
seemed to me as I gazed upon the rainbow of 
this globule that perhaps some farther science 


| might read us the meaning of those slender 
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sneaeedlia lower one 9 thickest—~sind of the som- 
pre hues beneath and the bright above. Do 
they correspond to the lower and the higher 
natures, to the parallel bars of divinity and an- 
imalism in man? Is the whole progress of hu- 
manity recorded between those dark and those 
bright colors ? Will the political and economic 
sciences one day learn from the spectrum of 
blood that they have forgotten one of the bars 
in the heart of man, and the upper auroral 
lights of it—thinking of him as one an hunger- 
ed for, and able to live by, bread alone ? 

Mr. John Ruskin has put forth the theory 
that the proper wage for a workman should be 
measured by the expenditure of vital force he 
has put forth on that work. <A commission of 
physicians should decide what amount of food 
is needed to repair the expenditure, and what 
sleep and covering are needed to protect the 
laborer comfortably while he is doing the work 
of his contract ; such repair and comfort should 
be his wages, expressed if he prefer it in mon- 
ey. If man were only a locomotive such a plan 
would be the right one. But as it is, what com- 
mission can estimate the waste of affection in 
the man who has no time to know his own 
children? Who can measure the waste of in- 
tellect that goes on in the dungeon of drudgery, 
or decide that brains and hearts that might be 
soaring at the gates of heaven may not be beat- 
ing at the bars of a saw-grinder’s prison? What 
physician can gauge heart-hunger and brain- 
hunger? The best gauge at present of these 
is the readiness with which the artisan will risk 
his life, or slowly breathe poison, that he may 


the starving of thousands at the enate of atterty 
useless palaces; the stripping of the hard- 
working many that the idle few may wear pur- 
ple and gold, have piled up such threatening 
clouds as that hanging over Sheffield. 

But I am glad to say a rainbow has lately 
shone out upon the black cloud. The revela- 
tions at Sheffield have set both masters and men 
to thinking; and both seem to be gaining the 
conviction that they are becoming victims of a 
horrible misunderstanding as to their true rela- 
tions to each other. The great fact that labor 
and capital are mutually dependent on each 
other for their productiveness promises to be 
the corner-stone of a more harmonious fabric 
in the future. Lately the workmen of Notting- 
ham proposed a Court of Arbitration between 
themselves and the masters on the subject of 
wages; and the result has been so satisfactory 
that, as I write, I see before me the account of 


| an enthusiastic meeting held at Sheffield to es- 
| tablish a perpetual tribunal of this kind, to be 





win money to buy more than his food—a book | 


or education for his child. 
shadows point to the sun, 


Nay, since all 
those very ratten- 


ing crimes attest that the laboring-man in | 


England has caught gleams that no longer per- 
mit him, as his ancestors did, to drink beer and 
think beer merely, hut impel him to strike for 
gold, which he sees plainly means, in England, 
a warm fireside, a book, and leisure to read it. 


between capital and labor in England is not to 


composed of workmen and employers. And 
beyond these are the builders of the fairer fu- 
ture, the brave reformers who are leading on 
that which shall be to other social plans what 
the human form is to the animals that preceded 
it—CO-OPERATION. 


MISS -FOLJAMBE’S LAST. 


i ISS FOLJAMBE was eccentric. Every 
one knew it, and every one said it, very 
commonly adding, with an envious sigh : 

** Well, she can afford it!” 

For one of Miss Foljambe’s eccentric habits 
was inheriting fortunes, and she had accumu- 
lated quite a pretty assortment. Her father 
left her one, her grandmother left her one, her 
maiden aunt, her only sister, her cousin in In- 
dia, and finally the grocer round the corner, an 
old bachelor who had supplied the Foljambes 


| with bread-stuffs and butter for a generation, 
| and who also affected eccentricity after his de- 

I can not, in justice, close this paper without | 
admonishing the reader that the war going on | 


gree. All these had in dying bequeathed their 
possessions to their beloved daughter, grand- 
daughter, niece, sister, cousin, or patron, Miss 


be attributed to the selfishness of the masters. | Winifred Foljambe, in token of—various senti- 
They are men of personal generosity as much | ments, not so important in themselves as in 


as others; 


ss . | 
their interest to have their employments healthy | 


and their employés contented. 
men, never the masters, who (for fearfully 
strong reasons) resist the introduction of ma- 
chinery which might relieve them of nearly all 


It is the work- | 


the more dangerous forms of labor, and the | 


sanitary reforms. The fault is far back of any 
man or class; a few false principles adopted as 


rules of government in feudal ages, and never | 
| and kept several pairs of horses in her stables, 
developed, along with higher social wants, this | 


eradicated, have, under the light of civilization, 


“blood-red flower of war.” Things, said Lord 
Bacon, move calmly in their places, violently 
out of them. As a storm in the atmosphere 
proceeds from a loss of elemental balance, so 
the heaping up of wealth here and of want there ; 


and it is both their inclination and | their results. 


So Miss Winifred lived in the great old- 
fashioned family mansion, where she had been 
born some seven-and-twenty years before the 
date of this story, and was protected by a mid- 
dle-aged aunt-in-law, who had rather less to do 
with her movements than the President of the 
United States, and was waited upon by a troop 
of servants, who one and all considered them- 
selves re-discoverers of the terrestrial Paradise, 


who were duly exercised by their grooms, while 
Miss Foljambe, in thick boots, water - proof 


| cloak, and sensible bonnet, laughed in the face 


| heart or his rich brother’s 


of the maddest storm that ever blew or the 
blackest frost that ever chilled the poor man’s 
purse-hand. 
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Sometimes, of course, Miss Foljambe had to | of these rosy bowers Miss Foljambe was pretty 
return the calls and invitations people were for- | certain at every visit to find some new treasure 
ever showering upon her, and then she dressed | “hidden from all her former explorations, anq 
and comported herself with becoming deference | yet bearing moral evidence upon its dusty face 
to the prejudices of her companions; but this of never having stirred from its standing in the 
was mere duty-visiting, as any one might course of ages. 
plainly perceive ; the water-proof or the heavy| ‘* Why, where did this come from? I was 
shag cloak, the stout boots, and the sensible | in this room only last week, and I am sure j; 
bonnet went with Miss Foljambe upon the visits _ Was not here then!” she would exclaim, drag- 
or the errands in which her soul delighted, and | ging a corner of the suspected treasure to the 
from which, in great measure, she derived her | light. 
title of eccentric. Plenty of people who never| ‘‘Not here! Ah, dear lady, how can you 
heard Miss Foljambe’s name knew the gray think that? It ish always here, like me,” old 
suit and the handsome, shrewd face of the | Reubens would reply, raising his white eye- 
wearer, and came to look upon it as a sure | brows and wagging his patriarchal beard. 
herald of relief in their direst distresses; came ‘That means you won't tell. Well, pull 
to know also that, although both will and power | this out into the light, and give me the price, 
for such relief seemed almost unlimited, any! And here would go another piece of invaln- 
attempt at imposition, or bullying, or laziness, | able rubbish for Bruce to render presentable, 
was sure to bring down not only detection and | At last we come to the story. 
reproof, but a withdrawal of favor and supplies— | It was a stormy day in December. Miss 
in fact, that honesty was decidedly the best poli- | Foljambe had compelled herself to attend a 
cy in dealing with “the water-proof lady,” as | wedding reception the previous evening, and 
some of her pensioners had taken to call her. _| felt herself entitled to a little extra recreation 

Besides these two eccentricities of inheriting | by way of reward. So putting on the shag coat 
other people’s money and giving her own money | | and the heaviest of boots, topped by knicker- 
to other people, Miss Foljambe indulged an ec- | _bockers, she took her way down town, visited 
centric taste for rococo, and had crammed her | three families of strangers, each of whom she 
house with all sorts of odd furniture, ornaments, | found ready to perish, and all of whom she left 
and objects neither useful or ornamental, but | thanking God and their unknown benefactor, 
simply ugly. But again, ‘‘ she could afford it,” | and then she looked in at Reubens’s. 
and when the house got too full, as it did about “Good-morning, lady. I vash hoping to see 
once in three months, Miss Foljambe knew plen- | you this day,” remarked the Jew, creeping out 


ty of people very glad to accept the overflow. | | of his den like a wary old spider, 


Reubens was all the better for this taste, and “Why, Mr. Reubens? Have you any thing 
so was Bruce the cabinet-maker, who was em- | new, or is it only something strangely over- 
ploy ed about three-fourths of his time in repair- | looked i in all my researches here ?” asked Miss 
ing, making over, and utilizing Miss Foljambe’s | Foljambe, smiling. 
purchases ; for although that young lady for her; ‘New! Ah, dear lady, there ish nothing 
own use might prefer a century-old chair, sec- new here. Like their master, they are all 
retary, or bedstead in the purity of its original | old, very old and worn,’ 
inconvenience, she never expected her pension-| —“‘ All the better. But what is it ?” 
ers to accommodate their practical needs to her “Tt ish a table that the good lady may like 
whims, and Bruce had no need to look for oth- | to shee—ah, the poor old bones—ah !” 
er work so long as he could count upon Miss But for all his groaning and panting the cun- 
Foljambe’s. ning old fellow continued to mount to the very 

As for Reubens’s, don’t you know what that | | garret almost as nimbly as Miss Foljambe could 
is? Why, it is the vortex where all the oddities | follow, and began to rummage among a heap of 
spinning around the world’s maelstrom finally | old carpets which she remembered lying in the 
bring up; it is the universal destiny, the finality | same corner at her first visit. From beneath 
of all things. How Reubens found them out in | them, however, Reubens presently extricated a 
the first place, how he acquired them, whence | small table, and, lifting it with difficulty, set it 
he reeruited his stock, are questions often asked, | before Miss Foljambe, and dusted it with the 
but never answered with even a show of plausi- | skirt of his ragged dressing-gown. 
bility, so that at last the popular opinion de-| ‘‘ Oh, the little beauty! What a love ofa ta- 
cided that Reubens himself manufactured them | ble !” exclaimed the young lady, going upon her 
in some remote and subterraneous laboratory, | knees to examine the feet. It was a card-table, 
applying rust, and moth, and wear, and gan- | covered with the traditional green baize, and 
grene to his finished work as other men apply | | carved in all the affluent absurdities of a cen- 
paint and varnish and gloss. However this | tury ago. The wood was ebony, and the inlay- 
may have been, and it is as well to state at ing sandal-wood. Around the edge a carved 
once that it was not in the least, there was no | moulding quaintly represented drapery looped 
abode of Art or Fashion one-half, nay one-hun- | away from the sides where the players were 
dredth part, as attractive to Miss Foljambe as | to sit. The legs terminated in eagles’ claws, 
Reubens’s dark, musty old rooms, dismal cellar, clutching each a lamb, the heads of the unfor- 
and broken-roofed garret. In one or the other | tunate victims projecting between the talons. 
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MISS FOLJAMBE’S LAST. 





«“ There never was any thing so lovely,” re- 
peated Miss Foljambe, after a scrutiny of half 
an hour. 


“A mere trifle, lady; a trifle to you, at any | 
rite, Who are rich—as Jews are not,” said the | 
old Hebrew, naming a sum I am ashamed to re- 


peat. 
' «That is absurd, Mr. Reubens,” said Miss 
Foljambe, tranquilly. ‘‘Such a sum would 


’ 


make half a dozen families happy for a week.” | 


‘God of Abraham! and my own poor family 
are crying for bread,” exclaimed Reubens, ready 
to roll in the dust. ‘* But the good lady is my 
honored patron, We will say something less 
for the table—the handsome, rare, old table. 
Will she give me ten dollars less ?” 

“J will give you just half what you asked in 
the first place, and you know, as well as I, it is 
four times what any one else would give,” said 
Miss Foljambe, positively. Reubens did know 
it; and, with many protestations of the sacrifice 
he was making, accepted the diminished price 
with sufficient eagerness, and promised that the 
table should arrive at home nearly as soon as 
Miss Foljambe herself. 

The next morning that lady sent for Bruce, 
who, presenting himself without delay, was 
shown into presence of the table and Miss Fol- 
jambe. 

Bruce was a manly-looking fellow of thirty 
years old or thereabouts, and his eccentric em- 
ployer had more than once wished to suddenly 
petrify or bronzify him, as an addition to her 
collection, but had never mentioned the idea to 
him—a somewhat singular reticence considering 
that frankness & [outrance was one of Miss Fol- 
jambe’s most noted eccentricities. 

Upon the present occasion she said: 

‘“Mr, Bruce, you see this table. I want a 
new baize put upon the top, and the carvings 
cleansed and oiled. Some of the inlaid work is 
starting out, and this leg is splitting off.” 

“A good shake would send the whole thing 
in pieces,” said Bruce, meditatively. 

“Then don’t shake it,” replied Miss Fol- 
jambe, with some asperity. ‘Do whatever 
you can to strengthen it, but nothing to alter 
it.” 

Bruce nodded and pursed up his lips, as if he 
would like to whistle, as he stooped to take a 
reverse view of the frame of the table. 

‘“‘T wish you to work here, if you please. I 
dare not trust it to be moved a great deal.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be very safe before it is fixed, 
without I brought a boy to hold on to each leg 
all the way to the shop,” said Bruce, gravely. 

‘Very well,” briefly replied Miss Foljambe, 
quick at detecting any slight upon her new 
treasure. 

‘Have you your tools with you ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Bring them up, then, and go about it. I 
will send to your shop for some baize to re-cover 
the top. I suppose you have it.” 

“Yes, ma’am;” and Bruce, thrusting the 
blade of a thin knife beneath the old baize, be- 
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gan to tear it off. Miss Foljambe stopped him 


| to give directions for the new cover, and went 
‘¢ What is the price, Mr. Reubens ?” | 


to send a man after it—persons with several 
fortunes at their command seldom liking to 
wait for what they wish to have. 

When she came back the cover was off, and 
the top of the table also. Miss Foljambe 
screamed, 

““Why, Bruce! Is it broken?” 

‘“*No, ma’am. I took off the top so as to 
get at the frame inside better. ‘TThere’s no 
harm done yet.” 

“T am glad of that.” And Miss Foljambe 
seated herself to watch Bruce, who was mi- 
nutely examining the top of the table, which he 
| had placed across two chairs. 

“There's a drawer,” said he, presently, look- 
ing up with rather an excited face. 
| “A drawer? Where, pray?” asked Miss 
| Foljambe, staring at the two boards hinged to- 
| gether into which the table-top was now re- 
| solved. 
| ‘In the thickness of the board. I don’t see 
| how to get it open, but I can see the end of it. 
| I suppose there is a spring somewhere. Oh, 
| here it is!” 
And as Bruce pressed his finger upon the 
| under side of the board a little click was heard, 
| and he carefully drew out a small drawer, per- 
| haps half an inch in depth, and six or seven 
inches in length and width. 
| “ Just room to hide a few cards, and know 
| where to get them again,” said the cabinet- 
/maker, with a shrewd smile. 
‘*But those are not cards,” said Miss Fol- ‘ 
jambe, extending her hand for the little packet 
| Bruce was curiously turning over and over. 
‘*No; they seem to be papers. Some one 
hid them, and now, most likely, the hider is 
hid underground.” replied Bruce, examining 
| the mechanism of the drawer, and paying very 
| little attention to the papers, which Miss Fol- 
| jambe was eagerly examining. 
Presently she got up and left the room with- 
out a word. Bruce went on with his work very 
| contentedly, for now he might whistle to his 
heart’s content, and did so. 

Winifred, meantime, went to shut herself up 
in a little den called her dressing-reom, prob- 
ably because she did every thing but dress 
| there. At present she wished to consider, un- 

disturbed and unwatched, the significance of 
her discovery. 
| The packet, tied with a faded bit of red tape 
—for even red tape decays with time—consist- 
| ed of two papers, and a miniature upon ivory 
| representing a very handsome young woman, 
rather in the Amazonian style; but the picture 
| bore no name, date, or other inscription, and 
| if it had a story could not tell it. 
| The papers consisted of a certificate of mar- 
| riage between Jonas Bascombe and Fanny Bel- 
lows, dated two-and-thirty years back, and a 
| Will carefully drawn and formally executed, by 
which Jonas Bascombe, in the same year, be- 
| qneathed his entire property of every descrip- 
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tion to Fanny his beloved wife, and after her | appointing husband shut up in the penitentigr, 


to her children by him, or, failing issue to their | for five years—a convenient device by which the 
marriage, to her unconditionally. This Will, | wife was protected, and the husband retained 
duly signed and sealed, was witnessed by one | within easy reach should she desire to visit him, 


Philip Waters and Betsey Andrews, neither of | 


whom, to judge by their cramped and illegible 
autographs, were so much in the habit of pen- 
manship as of handicraft. 

Miss Foljambe read the whole of both these 
documents with the most precise attention, took 
another good look at the handsome young wo- 
man, who might or might not have been Fanny 
Bascombe née Bellows, and then laying them 
all upon her lap, leaned back in the old brocade 
easy-chair, put her foot upon the castellated 
fender—both relics of Reubens’s—and applied 
herself to thought. 

They must have been hidden from Fanny as 
well as from the rest of the world, for no wo- 
man would be so careless of her marriage cer- 
tificate as to sell it in an old table without re- 
membering it. Andthe Will? Miss Foljambe 
pursued and captured a floating idea that a 
Will to be good for any thing had to be proved, 
and after that was kept—somewhere, not in the 
secret drawer of a card-table, at any rate. 

Yes, Jonas was clearly a crafty old fellow 
who chose to keep the reins in his own hands, 
and even while bequeathing his entire property 
to his handsome young wife concealed the in- 
strument by which he did so, and very likely 
never informed her of its existence. The mar- 
riage certificate had been hidden also, as a 
choice rod in pickle, should Fanny prove un- 
ruly—perhaps even Jonas had denied the mar- 
riage, or at any rate kept it private. But if he 
had died without revealing his secret what 
then? How had Fanny managed to prove her 
marriage, and how had she secured her inherit- 
ance? Miss Foljambe wove romances innu- 
merable, and imagined as many terminations 
to the whole affair as there were days in the 
year, but yet without coming within a hundred 
miles of the-tfue one, At last she started up 
and clapped her hands together. 

**T have it! Varens!” exclaimed she, and 
rushing to her secretary wrote a peremptory 
note summoning Varens to attend her at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This proved to be late in the evening, and 
Varens himself proved to be a little, dry, with- 
ered old man, with eager gray eyes, thin lips, 
shutting upon each other like the lips of a steel 
trap, and more wrinkles upon his face than 
hairs upon his head. 

Varens called himself a lawyer, but if he had 
made it police detective, unattached, he would 
have come nearer the mark. Miss Foljambe 
had employed him upon a former occasion to 
ferret out the whereabout of a missing husband, 
who, when found and brought home to his weep- 
ing and loving wife, revenged himself by knock- 
ing her down and kicking her; but then that 
was no fault either of Varens or Miss Fol- 
jambe, and only resulted in the latter’s employ- 


‘* Ah, good-evening, Mr. Varens!” exclaime; 
| Miss Foljambe, as the lawyer entered her pres. 
ence in the stealthy and apologetic manner pe. 
jculiar to him. ‘*You are the very person | 

most wish to see.” 

Varens rubbed his dry hands together, wit) 
a little crackling noise as if they had been coy. 
ered with parchment, and smiled discreetly, 

‘A great many persons would be glad to 
have Miss Foljambe give them that assurance,” 
| said he. 

“A great many persons are not as usefy! 
to me as you, Mr. Varens,” replied the lady, 
briefly, and then proceeded at once to the 
business of the occasion, telling her story 
clearly and concisely, and finishing by laying 
the Will, the Certificate, and the picture before 
the lawyer. 

He examined all with the utmost attention, 
paced a few times up and down the room, with 
the restless, feline motion of a cat suspecting the 
near vicinity of a mouse, then sat down again 
to say: 

“It can be done, Miss Foljambe. There is 
| very little doubt that it can he done; but how 
| soon or how satisfactorily I can not yet say, 
Shall I take these proofs away with me? and 
| will you be so good as to wait patiently until 
| you hear from me before attempting any action 
| on your own part ?” 





| You mean that I made a mess of it by ad- 


vertising for Bunker, and nearly allowing him 
to escape before you could catch him ?” said 
Miss Foljambe, coolly. ‘* Well, I won't do so 
this time. Take your own way about it, only 
succeed.” 

To this injunction Mr. Varens only replied by 
a bow that might mean any thing, every thing, 
or nothing, and remarked that it was a very 
cold night. 

Miss Foljambe rang the bell for refreshments, 
including some of a spirituous nature, and for 
the chaperon. She liked persons who did much 
and talked little, and treated her detective all 
the better that he made no promises, 

Ten days passed away. Bruce had finished 
repairing the card-table; and Miss Foljambe 
was still vainly racking her mind for something 
to hide in the secret drawer—something which 
should startle and interest some future explorer 
as much as her discovery had her, when Mr. 
Varens wrote a vague little note to say that he 
should present himself at Miss Foljambe’s that 
evening. 

‘* Well!” exclaimed that young lady as the 
little dry old man entered her drawing-room. 
Mr. Varens’s look of mild astonishment gently 
rebuked this impatience, and he replied : 

“ Very well, I thank you, Miss Foljambe. I 
hope you are well.” 

“IT meant to inquire what have you to tell!” 





ing the former at a round price to get the dis- 


persisted Miss Foljambe, sturdily. 





But not until his own time, and only in his 
own fashion, did Mr. Varens impart his intelli- 
gence. Then it was to this effect : 

Jonas Bascombe, an eccentric old bachelor, 
reputed to be extremely wealthy, had, in the 


latter portion of his life, retired to a country | 


house near the city where he had for many 
years carried on an immense and profitable 
business. Here he lived so retired a life that, 
had he chosen to indulge in the wildest or the 
most varied eccentricities, the probability was 
that no oxe outside his own house would have 
been the wiser; and as for those inside, what- 
ever they knew they were very unlikely to im- 
part, as, besides a natural taciturnity, amount- 
ing almost to want of speech, Philip Waters, 
the man-servant, was nearly stone-deaf; and 
Betsey Andrews, the cook and housekeeper, 
never stirred out of her own domains, or ad- 
mitted any visitor therein. 

Besides these, rumor and tradition spoke of 
a young woman variously known as the Cham- 
ber-maid, the Housekeeper, the Seamstress, or 
the Guest of the establishment. Whatever her 


position, it did not appear that she had been a | 


constant resident in the house, but had visited 
it at intervals. 

Matters stood in this position when, one fine 
day, the quiet and the privacy of this demure 
household were invaded by a guest who would 
not be denied admittance, and who in leaving 
carried with him all that was worth mention- 
ing of Jonas Bascombe and Betsey Andrews, 
his handmaid. This fact was at last made 
known by Philip Waters, who, opening the-door 
of the doctor’s office in the village, thrust in 
his head and remarked: 

“Bascombe’s dead. Fit. Betsey’s dead. 
3roke her neck tumbling down cellar. Yes- 
terday.” 

Before the doctor, a slow and pompous man, 
could collect his ideas or his words, the grizzly 
apparition withdrew, and was seen no more, 
then or ever. Whether the crabbed old man 
feared to be questioned as to the catastrophe 
so briefly described, whether perhaps he dread- 
ed to be accused as the agent of one or both of 
these mysterious deaths, or whether he had ac- 
quired possessions before or since his master’s 
demise of somewhat doubtful title, no one ever 
discovered. All that could be said was that 
from the moment he closed the door of the doc- 
tor’s office Philip Waters disappeared as wholly 
from the face of the earth as if, mole-like, he 
had burrowed beneath it. 


Jonas Bascombe was laid in his grave, and | 


hardly was decently composed there when two 
rival claimants appeared beside it, each de- 
manding what the dead man had left behind. 
The younger, prettier, and more demonstra- 
tive of these was Miss Fanny Bellows, or, as 
she declared herself entitled to be called, Mrs. 
Fanny Bascombe, lawful widow of the late Jo- 
nas, and mother of an interesting infant claim- 
ing that gentleman as his father, The other 
would-be heir was Mrs. Mehitable Foljambe. 
Vou. XXXVI.—No. 215.—Ss 
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““My grandmother!” exclaimed Miss Wini- 
fred Foljambe at this point. 
| The same, and also half-sister of Jonas 
| Bascombe,” replied Mr. Varens, briefly, and 
| then went on with his story. 
Fanny Bellows, claiming to be Fanny Bas- 
| combe, averred not only that her marriage and 
|the birth of her child was undeniably lawful, 
but also that her late husband had, at her earn- 
|est and oft-repeated request, drawn up a will 
bequeathing his whole property to herself and 
her possible heirs; that it had been witnessed 
| by Mr. Bascombe’s two servants; and that he 
| had then taken possession of it, as well as of 
| her marriage certificate, and had assured her 
that both would be forthcoming whenever they 
should be wanted. 

To this statement and this claim, made with 
much unnecessary vehemence and angry men- 
| ace upon the part of Mrs. or Miss Fanny, Mrs. 
Foljambe quietly replied through her lawyers, 
‘* Prove it ;” and this was precisely what the un- 
fortunate Fanny found herself unable to do, the 
marriage certificate, the will, and the witnesses 
thereto having all and sundry disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 
| So Mrs. Foljambe took possession of Jonas 
| Bascombe’s estates, sold the old house and the 

furniture, offered Fanny a yery moderate sum 
|as compensation for her losses in the lawsuit, 
and, when it was indignantly refused, quietly 
sent it as an offering to the Magdalen Fund, 
saying that perhaps that was as good a way to 
help the misguided girl as any other. After 
this Fanny disappeared, and Mrs. Foljambe, 
living out her respectable life, finally departed, 
| leaving her fortune to her descendants. 

Here Mr. Varens paused and looked at Win- 
| ifred, who was gazing intently at him. 
‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘ what is to be done ?” 
| 


| 


| 


“That depends upon yourself, Miss Fol- 
jambe. The law gave this property to your 
| grandmother. At her decease a portion came 
|to you, afterward another through your aunt, 
| another through your sister, and another through 
| your cousin. In fact, this property has become 
| identified with that of your family in such man- 
‘ner it would be impossible te separate it equi- 
tably.” 
| “But yet none of it belongs to us. This 
| marriage certificate and this will give it all to 
Jonas Bascombe’s widow and children.” 
| ‘If you choose to make the fact known,” 
| said the lawyer, quietly, as he tied up his pa- 
pers. 
Miss Foljambe looked him steadily in the 
face for a moment, then said : 
‘*T was not bred to your profession, Mr. Va- 


| 
| 
| 
| rens, and do not understand what you can mean. 
| My unprofessional conviction is, that the soon- 


'er this property is restored to its rightful pro- 


| prietors the better, and I shall next employ you 
| to find them out.” 

“‘T have already done so,” said the lawyer, 
not in the least discomposed by his client's 


| 
| scorn, 
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‘““What! found these people ?” 

‘*This person. Yes.” 

‘“*Explain, pray!” exclaimed Winifred, 
breathlessly. 

‘*Mrs. Jonas Bascombe,” began the lawyer, 
a little more deliberately than usual, ‘‘ after los- 
ing her lawsuit, retired to a small cottage pre- 
sented to her by Mr. Bascombe some time be- 
fore their marriage. Here she lived quietly for 
a few years, and then died, leaving some debts 


and a little boy. The sale of the cottage paid | 


the debts and apprenticed the boy to a cabinet- 
maker, who treated him well, and, in dying, left 
him a little property and his own name. The 
young man is now called David Bruce, and is, 
I believe, occasionally employed by yourself.” 

And Mr. Varens looked stealthily into his 
client’s face, feeling that he could now afford 
to forgive the rebuke she had lately adminis- 
tered. Miss Foljambe met the look serenely. 

‘*That is singular, is it not?” said she, qui- 
etly. ‘I believe I need not detain you any 
longer, Mr. Varens. Will you take any re- 
freshment ?” 

“*No, I thank you. Miss Foljambe, if I may 
be allowed to say it, you are an honor to the 
sex.” 

“Which?” asked Miss Foljambe, bowing 
him out of the room. 

Five minutes later she was sending an im- 
perative message for Bruce. 

“ Another old table, or a tumble-down side- 
board, I suppose,” said the young man, pre- 
paring to obey. 

He was shown into the work-room as usual, 


and found Miss Foljambe awaiting him. She | 


put the picture discovered in the secret drawer 
into his hand. 

** Do you know that?” asked she. 

David Bruce flushed scarlet, then turned 
white as death even to his lips. 

**It is my mother,” said he. 

“You remember her, then ?” 

‘*T was ten years old when she died.” 

‘*See here, too,” and Miss Foljambe handed 
him the marriage certificate. He read it, and 
sat suddenly down in the nearest chair. 

‘“*Thank God!” muttered he, covering his 
face with his trembling fingers. 

“And see here,” pursued the lady, holding 
out the will, and then snatching it back. ‘*‘ No, 
don’t stop to read it; I will tell you. Your fa- 
ther left all his property to his wife, your mo- 
ther, and after her to you. My grandmother, 
his half-sister, did not know that he was mar- 
ried, and so she claimed the property, and got 
it. In dying she left it to her children, and it 
has finally all come tome. I never knew until 
five minutes before I sent for you. You under- 
stand that clearly, I hope?” 

‘“*T knew that it was your grandmother who 
had the lawsuit with my mother, but I thought 














” 


she was in the right, 
hands, 

**You knew, and still you could come 
work for me, and receive your own mone 
wages!” exclaimed Miss Foljambe. 

‘“*T liked it, and I hoped you would ne 
know,” replied the young man, 

“ Liked it!” gasped Winifred. **Why should 
you?” 

*‘Because it made me feel myself on an 
equality with you—at least it was a link be- 
tween us—and it pleased me,” said Bruce, look- 
ing her in the face at last, with eyes full of 
meaning. 

*““Man, what are you talking about?” jn- 
quired Miss Foljambe, impatiently. 

“Shall I tell you?” asked Brice, deliber- 
ately. 

“Yes,” said Winifred, looking at him stead- 
ily. 

‘*Well then, Miss Foljambe, I have been in 
love with you for years. I never thought to 
tell it, and I never should but for this. Can 


said Bruce, behind his 


and 
Y as 


ver 


| you forgive me ?” 


Miss Foljambe considered the matter, and 
said, 

** Yes, I can forgive you.” 

‘*But that is not enough. Can you—oh, 
Miss Foljambe! it is your own kindness that 
makes me so presumptuous—but can you, will 
you give me the faintest hope? Is it possible 
that you could ever endure to accept me as a 
husband ?” 

Again Miss Foljambe considered, and at last 
said, with a queer little smile, 

‘I have often thought if you were a bronze 
or a marble I would buy you at any cost.” 

“Tam not to be bought; and if you were 
still rich and I poor I would not marry you even 
if you asked me,” said David Bruce, proudly. 
‘“* But now—” 

** But now,” interrupted Winifred, “ youthink 
tobuy me. People—no, I do not care for peo- 
ple—you will think I marry you to save my for- 
tune.” 

‘*When I cherish an unworthy thought of 
you, Miss Foljambe, it will be when I forget 
all the goodness, and the kindness, and the no- 
bleness I have so long admired in you,” said 
Bruce. 

So it. was all settled in the end, and, as Mr. 
Varens remarked, it was a very comfortable ar- 
rangement all round, for goodness only knew 
how the property could have been divided. 

Mrs, Bascombe still loves rococo, and the 
other day Reubens sold her a wonderful inlaid 
cradle, said to be the very one in which Marie 
Antoinette rocked the unfortunate little Dau- 
phin. 

May the Bascombe Dauphin prove more for- 
tunate, as indeed he is likely to with such a 
father and such a mother, 





COTTON FOR DRESSES. 


N the statistics of mortality published by the 

United States in 1866, containing full par- 

ticulars to and including the year 1860, we find 
these statements : 

“Burns and scalds destroyed 2052 of both sexes in 
1850, or 0.73 per cent. of all who died from known 
causes in that year. In 1860 they were fatal to 1797 
males, and 2469 females—4266 of both sexes. The 
deaths of females from this cause exceeded those of 
the males 87 per cent. in number, and 53 per cent. in 
the ratio to total mortality. The female costume ex- 
poses them to dangers of fires from which males are 
comparatively free. Their cotton and linen dresses 
easily take fire, and this is not easily extinguished. 
Sealds are more among children who are in kitchens 
or other places where hot water is found.—Lightning 
destroyed 94 in 1850, and 191 in 1860; of the last, 133 
cases were males and 58 were females.” 


When it is recollected that during a severe 
thunder-storm the fear of being struck with 
lightning is very general among women, so 
much so that many recline on feathers or some 
other bad-conducting or non-conducting sub- 
stance, and that, on the contrary, they have no 
fears at any time of the cotton clothing in which 
they are enveloped, though constantly exposed 
to danger, it will appear from the facts collect- 
ed in the census returns that their fears in the 
one case, and their sense of security in the oth- 
er, are very much misplaced. The greater 
use since 1860 than before of oils capable of 
explosion from careless use, and perhaps of 
matches, will probably, in the statistics of mor- 
tality for 1870, show a considerable increase in 
the number burned, 


COTTON FOR DRESSES. 





When the dress, composed of cotton, catches 
fire, we are told by the Commissioner in charge 
of the census “that it is not easily extinguish- | 
ed.” 
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a hole in the top of the can. She took the cork out 
of the can and held it over the top of the stove and 
commenced pouring the oil. Unfortunately the ap- 
parently dead coals were merely blackened on the 
surface. In a moment of time the stream of flame 
reached the can of oil, and the latter exploded, dash- 
ing the fiery liquid all over the room, enveloping the 
ladies in flames, and setting fire to the carpets, tapes- 
try, and every thing in the room. The ladies, fright- 
ened and amazed, rushed into each other's arms, then 
broke away for safety. Miss Daily rushed into an ad- 
joining bedroom, and threw herself on the bed in a 
vain attempt to put out the flames, but only succeed- 
ed in setting fire to the bed-clothes. She then rushed 
out again into the blazing room, was suffocated with 
the flames and smoke, and fell on the floor, from 
which she was rescued by the negro man attached to 
the house, who, alarmed by the explosion, had four 
successive times vainly attempted to enter the room, 
but was each time driven back by the smoke and fire, 
He finally succeeded in dashing in, and stumbling 
over the now insensible girl, raised her up, and in one 
desperate leap was out of the apartment. Miss Har- 
rington, on breaking away from her companion, had 
blindly endeavored to escape from the room, and aft- 
er several ineffectual attempts at madly groping for 
the door, had run out into the street all ablaze. A 
negro man, attracted to the scene by the noise, ar- 
rived at this moment, and succeeded in tearing the 
clothes from the poor girl. Miss Daily was immedi- 
ately carried to the house of a neighbor, and Miss 
Harrington taken tu her father's residence. But their 
fate was sealed; the dread inhalation of the flames 
had numbered their days. Between 6 and 7 o'clock 
their spirits passed from earth to their heavenly home. 
The fire in the house was extinguished with but little 
difficulty, excepting the many ineffectual attempts to 
enter the room. A dozen buckets of water thrown in 
from the door extinguished what little fire remained 
after the oil had burned itself out.” 


It is most probable that these unfortunate 
women were clothed in dresses made from the 
chief product of their section of country, and 
that the outer covering of the bed and the 
tapestry of the room were made from cotton. 


The material is very inflammable; so} On referring to this matter in conversation, 


much so, that cotton purified forms ‘‘ gun cot-| each of the three persons present related his 


ton,” after immersion in nitric and sulphuric | experience of accidents from such fires, 


One 


acid in equal parts, and after being washed and | stated that his sister. who wore a low-necked 


dried. The danger when the clothes take fire 
is very much increased from having any burn- 
ing fluid seattered over them, such as occurs 
from the explosion of any vessel in which the 
fluid is contained. 

In the latter part of January one of these | 
accidents occurred at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
an account of which we abridge from the Chat- 
tanooga Union. It was one of the most tew 
rible of the immense number which annually 
oceur : 

“On Saturday night, about 11.30 o’clock, a fatal ac- 
cident occurred at the house of Thomas Daily, Esq., 
which resulted in the death of two young ladies, Miss 
Daily and Miss Harrington. They had been spend- 
ing the afternoon at Miss Daily’s residence. They had 
gone out about 8 p.m. to Miss Harrington's house, 





about two hundred yards distant, returning about 11 
o'clock. The fire in the sitting-room had apparently 
died out, and the weather being very cold, the ladies 
concluded to burn a little wood in the stove to warm 


| 


dress of cotton was standing before a wood-fire, 
when a spark flew from the fire and fell inside 
of her dress. She did not know that it had 
lodged in the bosom of her dress until the heat 
was felt, when suddenly she was in flames, which 
extended to her throat and hair. Her mother 
with great presence of mind threw over her a 
bucket of water and extinguished the fire, but 
the marks of a severe burn are borne to this day. 
Another, having a match in his pocket, was, for 
the benefit of exercise, sawing wood, when, by 
means of the friction which his action occasion- 
ed, the match was ignited. A sulphurous smell 
announced to him that something was wrong, 
and presently an intense heat was felt about the 
ribs. The cotton lining of his pocket was on 
fire, which was communicated to another inner 
garment of cotton, and he threw off his clothing 
with a rapidity never, he thinks, equaled. The 


themselves, The wood was procured and placed in | third stated that a maid, on a cold and windy 
the stove over the dead coals, and to make it burn | morning, had moved the wash-basin to a chair on 


better they concluded to pour some oil on the wood 
before it was lighted. Miss Daily went into the kitch- 
en and came back with a large can of ‘ Aurora oil.’ 
The can had no spout, the means of pouring it being 


| 


the hearth for the purpose of washing him, when 
suddenly, on the door being opened, her dress, 
which was all of cotton, was drawn into the fire, 
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and immediately she was in flames. She ran | not give the names of the many slight, delicate, 
over the house, uttering the most piercing | and elegant fabrics which are made for ladies’ 
screams, when at last she fell exhausted, her | police in warm weather, from this article, 
clothes burned off, and her body so injured that | combined with some other substance, They 
she died in the greatest agony on the next day. | equal in beauty those made from any other 
These cases, which are stated by the most re- | material, and have the precious advantage of 
liable gentlemen, show from what slight causes | being safe from fire, provided the under-cloth- 
such accidents proceed. ‘The number who by | ing be of a proper character. They ought to 
presence of mind save themselves from death | | be generally worn by ladies, and when made 
is probably much more numerous than are the | into garments care should be taken to select 
victims from such accidents. lining material equally free from capability to 
The most frequent cases are those of chil- | blaze; for it is from inhaling the blaze in the 
dren, who, unaware of the danger, expose j act of breathing that much of the danger con- 
themselv es most fearlessly in cotton dresses to | sists, and this may be occasioned from a very 
fire. But although we have long been in the | slight article of clothing. Linen fabrics are 
habit of noticing these cases, we were not pre- | made for the purpose of linings, and should be 
pared, and we suppose that very few are pre- | more generally used than they are. The fact 
pared, to look without surprise on the vast | that, when the dress catches fire, it so frequent- 
number of deaths which occurred in 1860— / ly terminates fatally to the wearer, is due to the 
less, probably, than the annual average since | | universal use of cotton for under-c lothing. The 
—of this sudden and heart-rending charac- | mode of wearing it, exposed to the air by means 
ter. of an ample skirt, contributes to the rapidity 
The question arises, what is the remedy for | with which combustion effects its dreadful work, 
this danger? We all know that woolen fabrics | When, in addition to this exposure, the outer 
instead of blazing when set on fire only smoul- | dress is also of cotton—the material very light 
der—that is, burn and smoke without flame or | —a more certain means of destruction in case 
vent. Linen articles of clothing, not excepting | of catching fire could scarcely be devised ; and 
those of the lightest make, do not burn with the | yet such is the common habit. 
violence of cotton, and constitute a pleasant ar-| We have not referred to silk because it is 
ticle for wear, except next to the skin, and much | well known to be of such slow combustion when 
more durable ones than cotton of like weight. | accompanied with other proper articles of dress 
It might, perhaps, be safer in the long-run to | as to be sufficiently safe ; but it is on wool that 
wear cotton rather than linen next to the skin, | most reliance can be placed, and it is commend- 


notwithstanding the great difference against | ed more particularly to use, inasmuch as our 
cotton on the score of inflammability, inas- | country is capable of producing it in sufficient 


much as the health of delicate persons might | quantities for the consumption of the whole 
suffer constantly from linen thus worn; but all | people, and the generality of its use would be 
experience shows that with woolen worn next | the means of enabling our farmers to furnish in 
to the skin, linen over it is perfectly healthy the mutton of the animal an article of food which 
and sufficiently safe on the score of fire. has no superior for the million, and when well- 

The remedy, therefore, lies in the joint use in | chosen no superior for the epicure. Our man- 
the manner indicated, of both wool and linen, | ufactories are now mixing cotton and wool in 4 
to the exclusion of cotton as far as it can be | | fabric, which is produced at a low rate, called 
done with convenience. The lower first price | domet flannel; and if urged to it by any sufficient 
of cotton fabrics compared with that of linen | demand would doubtless manufacture articles 
constitutes a recommendation in favor of cot- | of a mixed character, containing wool alone—of 
ton that the bulk of mankind, living as it does | the nature of the barége de laines so much in 
from hand to mouth, can hardly overlook, al- demand a few years ago—or cotton and wool, or 
though the greater strength and durability of | /linen and wool, or silk and wool, that would have 
linen makes it in the end cheaper for wear than | the recommendation of entire safety; but we 
cotton—the weight being equal—and hence also | fear that, from the joint effects of cupidity i in 
a corresponding advantage in favor of linen in | | the manufacturer and indifference in the wear- 
the cost of making up an article for wear. But | er, our habits will remain unchanged and these 
to people above necessity the use of linen and startling accidents will continue. Mothers, in 
wool is highly recommended in the place of | the mean time, will huddle their children to- 
cotton alone, or what is better than the cotton, | gether on feather-beds during a grand storm, 
the combination of articles made from cotton | and create a fear that becomes hereditary as it 
with those made from wool. is foolish, while they bestow no instruction and 

We all know the inestimable advantage of | take no care with respect to a danger which is 
wool for winter, both next to the skin and for | never absent; for a single spark may occasion 
outer garments. Its use contributes not only | it—this we learn from the case of a smoker at 
to warmth, but also to a uniform condition of | Winsted, whose cotton under-dress was set on 
the system and to health. In summer, also, no | fire from a spark which fell in his bosom from 
article of clothing can be more useful for under- | a cigar—and we shall go on with increased 
garments than the well-known gauze fabrics | statements of mortality with each recurring 
which are knit or woven from wool. We need | census. 
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SWEET SALOME. | 
“ 7 HITHER away ?” asked Alston, stroll- 
\ ing into M‘Gregor’ s apartment, where | 
he found that gentleman engaged in packing. ls 
‘I’m going down to Thorpe’s ; he sent an in- | 
vitation last week.” | 
‘‘Down to Thorpe’s? There’s precious little 
shooting there, let me tell you.” 
‘¢Qne can do otherwise than shoot, for varie- 
ty. Iam going down to marry Sweet Salome,” 
he said, laughing, and tossing the end of his 
cigar into the grate, as if he thus dismissed all 
difficulties in the way of his will. 

“Haveacare! She has proved bitter-sweet 
to as brave as you.” 

“My name’s M‘Gregor!” with mock em- 
phasis. 

‘‘ But you’re not on your native heath down 
there. Just remember young Latimer when 
she throws you over, and don’t throw yourself 
into the mill-pond.”’ 

‘‘ Latimer was a fool,” 

‘Don’t decide till you have been ensnared.” 

‘“‘ However, you know he didn’t drown, The 
idea of a man in his sober senses becoming so 
intoxicated with love as that. Pshaw!” 

“That was just it. He wasn’t in his sober 
senses. But I must be off. Good luck to you 
both ;” and M‘Gregor returned to his packing ; 
for Thorpe had written : 


“Dear Mac,—Come down and see us straightway. 
We are all alone but for one or two heavy guests and 
Sweet Salome, who scatters the susceptibles at such a 
fearful rate as to keep me in utter desolation. I 
shouldn't think of asking you, but I know that you 
are one of the invincibles, and therefore as secure as 
your considerate Tuorrr.” 








‘One of the invincibles !” muttered M‘Greg- 

‘*I hope so—the burned child dreads the | 
fire, they say. At least ‘nothing venture, no- 
thing have.’ I dare say I shall be disappointed 
in her;” with whieh discouraging remark he 
proceeded to answer Thorpe’s letter in person. 

It was almost twilight when he reached the 
Lodge, where he found a part of the household 
on the piazza, enjoying the soft radiance of sun- 
set fringing the violet heavens, into which, at 
breathing spaces, great stars stole and shone 
tremulously, as if just pluming their wings for 
further flight. They had taken tea al fresco, 
and one or two belated ones were yet lingering 
over their coffee and chocolate, as if the hour | 
itself added a flavor. As M‘Gregor passed on | 
his way to the house the presiding genius lifted | 
her eyes to his, casually, 

**What a plain girl!” he commented. ‘I 
wonder Thorpe doesn’t enliven his home with | 
more brilliancy; but there’s Sweet Salome, I 
suppose she is illumination enough for a county ; | 
I wonder which is she; imagined I should know | 
her at first sight,” and instinctively, by a sort 
of fascination, his eyes wandered back to the 
‘plain girl” at the urn. 

‘Who is that stranger?” asked one of her 
companions, 


or. 





“] boven the 1 most remote idea,” she 
plie: d. 

**Haven’t? Why, he looked at youas though 
you constrained him to do so, and he was angry 
at it.’ 

“Nonsense, Kitty, your tea has gone to your 
head; I merely glanced at him, and thought 


re- 


| him a very ugly man.” 


“Yes; and you merely glanced at Victor, 
and extinguished him; at Jean, and he became 
amyth; at—” 

“You give me credit for the Evil Eye.” 

“Only credit for eyes that seize their victim 
unaware. One looks, and thinks one is done 
with you; but it is surprising to find that the 
gaze always returns to you, willy-nilly.” 

** You must have been dabbling in hasheesh. 
Sha’n’t I give you a cup of chocolate for an an- 
tidote ?” 

**Salome—Miss Tresham,” broke in Thorpe 
at her elbow, “‘behold a new candidate for 
your cates and cofiee—my friend, Mr. August 
M‘Gregor.” 

‘“‘Mr. Angust M‘Gregor, I shall be happy to 
serve you;” and M‘Gregor felt on the instant 
that the voice belonged to a worker in charms. 

‘¢Thank you,” he answered, ‘‘ you will have 
ample opportunity ;” then, after drinking his 
tea and giving Thorpe the last political items, 
he turned again to Salome. 

“Miss Tresham,” said he, ‘I have heard of 
you.” 

“Indeed? Iam flattered.” 

“Why don’t you ask what I have heard, 
then ?” 

“You have just told me. 
of me, myself.” 

“That's a quibble. You don’t care, per- 
haps. However, I shall tell you: I have heard 
that you are—dangerous.” 

“Tt doesn’t signify. At least, you are se- 
cure.” 

“ I ? 


You have heard 


In what way, pray ?” 

‘** Forewarned, forearmed.” 

‘*But supposing I refuse to take up arms, 
and cast myself on your mercy ?” 

‘“* Ta dame sans merci !” put in Thorpe. 

‘*] thought you were my champion, Thorpe,” 
said Salome, reproachfully. 

“So Iam; but I was afraid M‘Gregor had 
grown fool-hardy. You will agree, however, 
that it has grown dark and dewy. Shall we 
return to the parlors ?” 

Before entering they paused to listen to a 
rider, who, loitering along the highway that 
skirted the garden, gave voice to the night in 
strains of exquisite richness : 

“In the dark and the dew 
I am smiling back at you; 
But you can not see the smile, 
And you're thinking all the while 
How I turn my face from you.” 


‘*Some one airing a fine tenor,” 
Thorpe. 


‘In the dark, in the dew, 
All my love goes out to you; 


interrupted 
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Flutters like a bird in pain, 

Dies and comes to life again, 

While you whisper, ‘Sweetest, hark! 
Some one’s sighing in the dark—’ 
Never guessing ‘tis for you, 

In the dark, in the dew!" 

“Do you hear the echo?” said Salome. 
‘*One would fancy there were two voices, one 
very faint and sweet, the other—there !” 

“In the dark, in the dew, 

All my heart cries out to you, 

As I cast it at your feet, 

Sweet, indeed, but not too sweet; 

Wondering, will you hear it beat ? 

Beat for you and bleed for you, 

In the dark and in the dew,” 
proclaimed the singer, while the words swelled 
upon the breeze and died into a whisper. 

‘¢¢ A dark night’s work,’ ” said Thorpe, laugh- 
ing. ‘*I think we will have lights directly to 
dispel this awful melancholy, What do you 
say, cousin mine ?” 

“T say,” returned Salome, ‘that I like the 
dusk better, just broken as it is with what beams 
the hall flame pleases to throw our way. It 
provokes imagination. ‘There are all manner 
of beautiful possibilities in this half-light.” 

**Oh, Salome! do you want me to imagine 
‘that you have a Roman nose, and your cheeks 
are like the rose?’ or do you wish to persuade 
Miss Kitty here that M‘Gregor is a highway- 
man, with his eyes on my strong-box ?” 

**Salome is not Mr. Thorpe’s strong-box, is 
she ?” asked Miss Kitty, demurely. 

**Who knows?” said M‘Gregor. ‘‘There’s 
another beautiful possibility that hasn’t occurred 
to Thorpe.” 

Just then the moon, which had been growing 
a ghostly vision in the darkened sky, looked in 
and transfigured Salome in a sudden splendor. 
It was no longer the dull, dark girl M‘Gregor 
had seen in the garden, but a glimpse of eyes 
that gave new meaning to the whole face, and 
drew the gaze, as if for an instant one had 
opened a window in a fair and clear soul. So 
it seemed to M‘Gregor; but perhaps he was 
dazzled, 

‘Shall I drop the curtain ?” said he. 

“Thank you, no; we Treshams have a lean- 
ing toward the goddess, There’s a rune in our 
family which declares: 

‘In the light of the moon 
Tresham comes to his own." 


Very doubtful rhyme, but very comfortable 
measure.” 
**Tt only means, Salome, that sooner or later 
they are all moon-struck,” langhed Thorpe. 
“A pleasant prospect. May I ask if you 
have survived it ?” 


“My Tresham blood is so much diluted, you | 


know, that it is hardly likely to have been a se- 
rious case.” 

‘*You acknowledge somewhat. Mr. M‘Greg- 
or,” she said, “‘ won't you change the subject ? 
Tell me about the glaciers, and the Alps, and 
the little Cerise whose life you saved at Bou- 
logne.” 


| “What do you know about the little Cerise 2” 
| he asked, coming to take his seat beside her jn 
| the white moonlight. 

| “Nothing; absolutely nothing. I wish to 
|learn. Was she bright? Was she handsome? 
| Was she captivating? Was she grateful ?” 

‘Shall I answer alphabetically? She was 
like glancing water ; she captivated an Austrian 
count. Handsome? I don’t know your ideas 
of beauty ; but as for me, I have seen but one 
woman whose face outshone hers!” 

‘* But you did not answer me: was she grate- 
ful—cette charmante Cerise ?” 

‘““What do you mean by that word, Miss 
Tresham? It hardly applies to the case. Is 
the fly which I rescue from the spider’s toils 
grateful? He smooths his wrinkled front, ad- 
justs his corselet, and betakes himself to life 
and enjoyment without so much as looking over 
his shoulder at me. Very well; if I have giy- 
en him a new lease of life, is it not gratitude 
enough that he bends himself to use it, to make 
the most of it, from his point of view ?” 

‘* But we were not speaking of soulless exist- 
ences.” 

“True; but my simile holds good all the 
same. I only meant to convince you that I 
was merely the instrument of preservation—not 
the preserver ; that to be grateful was to enjoy.” 

In the mean while Salome perceived that he 
had entirely waived the question, and had been 
trying to convince himself as well as her. 

**You will allow, at least, that it was a high- 
ly romantic story,” she continued. ‘‘'Thorpe 
gave me the headings. I wonder that you didn't 
fall in love with her yourself, Mr. M‘Gregor.” 

“Perhaps I did. Perhaps I resemble that 
man in our town who jumped into the brier- 
bush and scratched out both his eyes, and am 
in great danger of following the sequel: 

‘When he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush 
And scratched them in again.’ 
You see, Mother Goose was a far-sighted old 
lady ; she very well understood that the sons 
of earth are always getting entangled.” 

**Tt seems to me that you are returning to 
the old theme,” broke in Thorpe, who had over- 
heard the last ; “‘and a fine compliment you are 
paying the sex—comparing them to a bramble- 
bush!” 

“Know that I am comparing the situation, 
not the sex, thus, before you break a lance in 
their behalf.” 

** Don’t be alarmed ; Thorpe has nothing but 
a heart to break in the cause; lances are old 
style,” said Salome; and at that moment lights 
and ices were introduced. ‘An equalization 
of bounty,” Kitty remarked, but which gave 
Salome an opportunity for retiring to finish 
the novel she had left in the midst of a chap- 
ter purporting to explain ‘‘ Why he didn’t pro- 
| pose,” a state of affairs with which she was 
| quite unfamiliar. 

Before M‘Gregor had been in the house a 
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oll he could not ates to » anaiens that Sweet 
Salome had justified herself in the matter o 
adjectives. In what the charm consisted he 
would have been at a loss to define, but that 
it did in fact exist, and was not some mere con- 
juration of the fancy, was daily bee oming more 
and more a matter of personal experience to 
him. Beauty, according to the letter of the 
law, had nothing to do with the impression she 
created, for in truth, in her actual presence, one 
paid her the high compliment of forgetting that 
she lacked any thing; of being sensible only to 
an influence that transcended mere symmetry of 
form and feature, an influence that was mag- 
netic in its effect and mysterious as to its cause, 


- . . . ! 
M‘Gregor found himself somewhat displeased at 
this result, however; he was of the persuasion | 


that he came down to Thorpe Lodge to con- 
quer and to be conquered ; but perhaps he had 
not been quite honest with himself, and had in- 
tended simply to conquer ; whereas it was not so 
very plain but that the tables were being turned. 

‘‘Strange,” said he, “that she should hit on 
that Cerise vs. M‘Gregor affair by way of a| 
greeting. I wonder how much Thorpe knows 
about it; not much I fancy. 
ought to congratulate myself at my coolness un- 


der fire, which, doubtless, did credit to all con- | 
cerned, and fairly routed my sweet tormentor.”’ | 


He needn't have troubled himself; Cerise 
had been summarily dismissed from the mind 
of Salome, and unless some future mention 
should revive the romance concerning Made- 
moiselle it was possible that the thought of her 
might never again occur to one who had her | 
hands already too full in attending to her own 
affairs, in transforming lovers into friends by 
virtue of her fairy prerogative. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” 


said Thorpe at the 
breakfast-table one morning, ‘‘I don’t know 
how you are going to dispose of yourselves 


this glorious day ; 


purposes, What do each of you propose ?” 

‘I’m going to catch trout to feed the fair,” 
said Hildreth; ‘‘and Kitty—” 

“Is going to write to her guardian,” 
cluded that damsel. 

‘‘On the question of finantes, of course,’ 
said Thorpe. ‘*‘What is your design, Salo- 
me?” 


con- 


“My design? I thought I would perhaps | 


try to look up the Indians who are 


borhood. ef 


“Do you want some wampum too?” asked | 


M‘Gregor. 

“T want a basket braided in an intricate | 
fashion of hedge-work, and lined with more 
pockets than you ever saw.’ 

‘* Pickpoe kets included ?” said he, returning | 


On the whole, I | 


as for me, I am obliged to | 
take a run into the next county on business | 


illustrating | 
squatter sovereignty somewhere in the neigh- | 


5 
dians. tent et me go, let me go to my wild 
forest home.’ ‘To finish my butterfly. —* I'd 
be a butterfly.’ ‘To mend my honiton.’—‘ Nev- 
er too late tomend.’ ‘To give Jean his quietus.’ 
—‘I give it up!’” 

** And high time too,” said Salome. 

‘*Do you intend to accomplish all that to- 
day ?” 

** Doubtless ; 
thing prevents.” 

‘*Appalling! In that case it is possible that 
(Jean may not be alone in the receipt of a quie- 
tus.’ 

| ‘*I don’t suppose any other is likely to need 

| it.” 


” 


that, and more besides, if no- 


** Jean has a vertigo, I presume. Well, we 
must all take care of ourselves. If the wind 
turns east you will not follow the trail, I take 
it?” 

“Indeed I shali. I have promised the bask- 
et to a little creature who is anxious to prove 
that the Indians make it, and it does not, in 
| fact, grow in the shops. 7. 

“And may I aspire to bear witness to that 
| effect ?” 

**Tt wouldn’t be worth while, Mr. M‘Gregor, 
Besides, I heard you say you must call at the 
Mallorys’.” 

‘“*Thank you for reminding me,” he said, 
coldly, opening the door for her to pass, 

After mending her laces, putting the finish- 
ing touches, in the shape of a pair of long and 
feathered antenna, to a butterfly in worsted, 
designed for a pen-wiper, giving Jean his quic- 
| tus, for the third time, with the stroke of her 
| pen—after completing these trifles she took 
| down her hat and proceeded in search of the 
| basket-makers. In the garden she passed 
| M‘Gregor idly smoking and pacing back and 
forth. 

“And you found the Mallorys—” she began. 

“*T have no need to trouble the Mallorys, 
Miss Tresham,” he returned, a little haughtily, 
| **T am better employed.” 

““*My mind to me a kingdom is?’” she 
quoted, in passing on her way, He did not so 
| much as glance after her, he went on with his 
_ walk and his cigar, thinking his thoughts and 

| ct ling himself a hundred times a fool; but al- 
“ways returning fondly to the smile, a day old, 
| whic h had been given to him alone, to the gra- 
cious word that had fallen to his share, return- 
ing and lingering over these delicious instants 
in spite of himself, with a dreamy sense of their 
with longing for unlimited Da 


| 
| 


} 


| insufficiency, 
Capos. 
Meanwhile Salome had left him and his 
moods far behind in traversing green meadows, 
| crazy bridges, and perilous stiles; watching a 
viper flash like a jewel in the cranny of some 
old wall, casting the light from its sides in a 


a memorandum she had dropped in taking ont | thousand atoms of color; pausing to observe 
her handkerchief, and on which he was unable | the slope of the distant hills, with blue mists 
to forbear reading a schedule of her day's em- | circling forever about their crests, the dip of 
ployment, and playing the commentator some- | the lowlands, a mass of shifting hues braided in 
thing in this wise: ‘*‘ Jem. To find the In-| with the silver strands of all its sighing streams 
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and murmuring waterfalls, that lost themselves | wodertook to finish a letter, but falling asleep in 
at length in the shadow of solemn woods. It his arm-chair instead, dreamed that he saw Sa. 
was somewhere in these woods that the “‘swarthy | lome crushed by a glacier, to which Cerise gaye 
servitors” had made themselves at home; and | impulse and direction, and woke with a start and 
from time to time she came upon some spot | tremor to find the room dark and the house sj- 
where they had gathered their basket-wood, | lent. To make one bound down stairs and ring 





where they had cooked the day’s meal or aban- 


doned a broken arrow for the benefit of future | 


archeologists perhaps; but of themselves, in 
blanket, and bead-work, and glittering breast- 
plate, sitting like Hiawatha in the doorway of 


their tents, with the smoke curling in fantastic | 


ribbons above them—of this tableau, for which 
she had prepared herself, there was absolutely 
nothing to be seen. But still she pursued her 
way, careless of the waning daylight, of the 
good-nights the birds were already piping to 
each other from twig to twig on every hand, as 
if each leaf had found voice, intent only on her 
own thoughts and perplexities. 

The sun had long since reddened in the west, 
had suspended the gilt serpent that followed 
the wind from Thorpe’s tower in a sea of molt- 
en color, had smitten all the western windows 
into sudden jewels, and played a thousand 
pranks in the silver tea-service. But all this 
was at an end; twilight now held the vantage- 
ground, and had turned out a whole corps of 
bats and moths and fire-flies, to wander at 


their own sweet wills through garden alley | 


and dewy lawn. Tea had been some time over; 
that is, Kitty and Hildreth had partaken of 
that genial beverage, Kitty drawing the tea for 
Hildreth, and he accepting it from her pretty 
hands and thinking of the time when it should 
be always thus; each inwardly congratulating 
themselves on propitious fate, which left them 
half an hour by themselves, altogether ignoring 
the fact that an entire day had been devoted to 
such blisses. But every thing has an end, to 
be sure: Kitty was just thinking as much when 
Thorpe looked in at the door. 

‘* Just home,” said he; ‘‘dusty as a dray- 
man. Where’s Salome?” 

“Salome!” they both cried. 
don’t know, Mr. Thorpe. I'm afraid some- 
thing has happened to her.” They had man- 
aged to preserve extraordinary calmness under 
the overwhelming conviction, however. 

‘*T heard M‘Gregor inquiring for her some 
time ago,” said Hildreth, ‘‘and as he has not 
appeared since, I think he must have some 
clew.” 

“Then it’s all right,” said Thorpe. 

M‘Gregor had hung about the gardens for 
three long hours, sketching the view from the 
southern exposure quite indifferently, compos- 
ing five lines of a sonnet very badly, growing 
angry with himself and all concerned, conclud- 
ing to make his good-bys at next sunrise, and 
directly reconsidering, framing numerous and 
weighty resolutions, and after all was said and 
done—or rather, neither said nor done—look- 
ing over his shoulder and longing for Salome, 
for whom his companionship had not been 
“worth while.” Then he went to his room and 


“Tndeed, I 


| Up @ servant was the work of an instant. 
‘*Has Miss Tresham come in?” he asked, 
| After all, supposing she had, wouldn’t she 
|think him wanting in proper spirit, after the 
| morning’s rebuff? No matter. 
**No,” the maid said. ‘* Miss Tresham had 
| not come in. Miss Tresham had left word 
| they were not to be alarmed about her, she 
| Should probably take tea at Mrs. Mallory’s.” 
So. If he had taken her suggestion and 
acted upon it, instead of being provoked there- 
at! Did one ever see straight with the sun in 
his eyes? Perhaps she had intended to make 
amends for her ungraciousness of the morning, 
| But was it “ worth while” to be so easily concil- 
| iated? Yet how could he help it? There was 
the walk home through wet and fragrant lanes, 
| with the little arm resting in his, the little 
, hand—perhaps—who could tell? Well, it were 
as wise not to dream too much. At least, it 
would be merely civil to step over and see if 
she were safe. Consequently he stepped over, 
| a matter of a country mile or more, and found 
that she was not there—had not been there. 
Not there! He thought no longer whether or 
no it were worth while, he thought only of her, 
lost in the dismal woods, assailed by fear, faint- 
ing and footsore. All his anger had vanished, 
if indeed it had been any thing but a mockery 
at the worst; his only impulse was to give the 
alarm, and go in search with torch and lantern. 
If she were lost—if any thing had happened to 
her! He did not stay to define his fears ; he 
went with the stride of a centaur, you might have 
said, calling her name till all the leafy spaces 
echoed and re-echoed it, and blended it into a 
deep and sonorous harmony; starting the birds 
from sweet dreams of sunrise, shaking the dew 
in showers from brake and bough, treading out 
perfume, and scattering a plume of sparks from 
his flambeau as he swept along. He cared for 
none of these, nor for the beauty of the night, 
for Orion, who’ as eager as himself seemed 
breaking through the tangled growth above ; 
he cared only for her—only to save and hold 
her one blessed instant, if no longer through all 
the years of earth. But no answer came to 
his wild appealing ; nothing but the wind whis- 
pered through the lonely night, and sped past 
him like some disembodied spirit, nothing but 
the scented dew dropping like slow tears be- 
tween the leaves. 

He had pursued his search for some hours, 
when, returning again to his starting-point, he 
there encountered one of Thorpe’s men come to 
meet him. 

‘‘ Miss Tresham is safe at home, Sir,” said he. 
M‘Gregor drew a long breath of relief; but after 

all he would like to have been the one to find 
her; he was already envious of the lucky wight. 
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‘Thank you, Oakes,” he returned; ‘‘ you 
were very good to come and let me know.” 

“Faith, Sir,” said the man, in utter simplic- | 
ity, “I knew you'd be after spending the night 
here all for naught ;” and after that they went 
on in silence. 

Salome, waiting in the window-seat, saw 
M‘Gregor come up the garden-walk and quench 
his torch at the fountain, but not till it had showed 
her his face, white and still and pain-stricken. 
She left the window and went out to meet him. 

“You have no idea what a picture you made, | 
coming up under the lindens with that swinging 
torch,” she said; ‘* you looked like the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance.” 

“ And no wonder,” he answered, holding her 
hand as if he never meant to let it go; then, 
bending nearer till his lips almost touched her 
cheek, ‘‘If I were indeed he of the Rueful 
Countenance, would you be more compassion- 
ate, Salome ?” he whispered. 

“How can I tell?” she answered, laughing 
and withdrawing her hand; ‘the probability is 
too remote for consideration. Come,” moving 
away, ‘after your tramp you want your tea, I 
have been waiting for you.” 

They went into the dining-room and sat down 
together under the flaring chandelier. Kitty 
and Hildreth had long since vacated for more 
sequestered haunts. “The dear old dining-hall 
at Thorpe Lodge,” Kitty used to say years after, 
when she was happy Mrs. Hildreth without a 
care in the world, ‘“ how many love-makings it 
has witnessed !” 


So there was only the Tresham ancestors 
leaning out of their heavy frames, in wide Eliz- 
abethan ruffs, to catch whatever tender words 
and glances might pass between the two. 

“Now tell me how you came here,’ 
M‘Gregor, taking the offered cup. 


, 


said 


“ By a very natural process. When I found 
that my basket-makers had ‘folded their tents 
like the Arabs,’ I ‘as silently stole away ;’ but 
coming round by the mill, I met old Guinness, 
and nothing would do but I must listen to all 
the ins and outs of a lawsuit about the mill- 
privilege, of which I understood just nothing.” 

“My heart was in my mouth when I found 
you had not been at Mrs. Mallory’s.” 

“A comfortable place for a gentleman to 
carry his heart.” 

“ As well there as on his sleeve. Salome—” 

“You have called me Salome once before to- 
night. If I were not too tired I should give 
you a piece of my mind.” 

‘“*T should like a piece of any thing that be- 
longs to you; but it would be only a sop to 
Cerberus. I should surely ask for something 
else.” 

“Well,” drawing a long breath, ‘‘ I ought to 
be very grateful to you.” 

“Tm glad you think so.” 

“Oh, that’s not at all the way to do; you 
should put in a disclaimer.” 

*‘Not I. Your gratitude, little as I deserve 





it, is much too precious.” 


** Little as you deserve it! I like that. It 
sounds modest. You don’t eat any thing: let 
me ring for the hot waffles; you certainly de- 
serve some supper.” 

“*T am well served, thank you.” 

** And will have nothing more at my hands ?” 

“I didn’t say that, remember. By-the-way, 
Jean has not had his quietus yet ?” 

‘* What is that to you?” 

**A great deal, perhaps. I am anxious to 
have it well out of the house; I confess to stand- 
ing a little in awe of any thing so mysterious. 
How do I know but it’s some infernal machine?” 

“Oh, well, if you suspect me of such atroci- 
ties, how do you know but I have drugged your 
coffee ?” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it. I feel myself al- 
ready in your power, your victim. It was some 
Arabian potion, was it not, that made one be- 
lieve himself in Paradise?” He had left his 
seat and was standing just beside her now, 
with one hand resting on her chair. 

“*T am going away to-morrow,” he said, in a 
different key. 

“* Away!” with a start she would have given 
something to suppress. 

“Yes. Do you care?” 

‘*We shall miss you exceedingly.’ 
beginning already to feel how much. 

*“*T hope so. You have a happy way of 
evading questions, I see.” 

** But you will be back again ?” 

**Shortly. In the mean while, if I were to 
write you a letter I wonder would you burn it 
or read it ?” 

**T think—I should read it.” 

**Good-night, then;” and he bent to her 
hand, while she stood looking up at him, till 
their eyes met in one long, sweet glance. What 
beautiful apparition did he see in those lumin- 
ous depths that sent him away with a fond smile 
on his lips and a thrill at his heart ? 

He was absent an entire week, and Salome 
had the chance of realizing for the first time 
how long a week may be, in spite of three de- 
lightful letters that woke all the slumbering 
pulses of her heart, but to which she replied 
not a word. Why? He had not asked her, 
forsooth; he had only asked, Would she burn 
those he might choose to write? Burn them! 
She would quite as soon put her own hand to 
the flame; they were a part of him, the picture 
of his thoughts, the vital expression of his be- 
ing. 

It was a sad cross that the very day he had 
fixed for his return she must attend a dinner- 
party at the house of a friend some miles away. 
It seemed to her, in the first place, that the din- 


’ 


She was 


| ner would never have a beginning, and second- 


ly, that it would never have an end; and then, 
was the way home ever so long before? With 
Kitty and Hildreth cooing in one corner of the 
coach, and wishing it would creep on forever. 
But vexation was all forgotten when, spurring 
up the drive, she could plainly descry M‘Gregor 
and Thorpe sitting on the piazza, enveloped in 
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a drifting cloud of incense like two Norse| ‘If you will let me go, Mr, M‘Gregor,” re- 
gods. fusing to meet his glance, 

M‘Gregor threw his cigar away as they drew, ‘Gowhere? Is not this your place, Salome? 
up, and came down to meet her. Philosophers have said in vain that whatever 

‘*Salome,” said he, lifting her from the car- | we love is ours, if you are not mine. Salome 
riage, ‘‘I have lived a whole week without a | dear child, do not turn your face away. E lews 
word from your lips.” | you!” 

“It was not the first experiment of the kind, Her eyes were drawn to his now, those beay- 
I fancy,” she answered, lightly. ‘‘If I’m not | tiful clear orbs, swimming in a lustre half way 
mistaken, you lived and throve some thirty | between smiles and tears, as if such happiness 
years or more without it.” | were too big for belief, too dear for doubt: 

“True. But what a miserable existence! | then the lids dropped under a rain of tender 
Did you receive my letters?” looking into her | kisses, and Sweet Salome was indeed won. 
eyes. What swift, delightful days were those that 

** Yes,” the color mounting. followed, whether they walked abroad in the 

**Did you devote them to the flames ?” holiday fields, or mounted horse and rode to 

** And what if I did?” catch the odor of pine woods; whether they 

“‘It was very proper, no doubt; they held | sang or kept a sacred silence. To Salome 
‘words that burn,’ did they not ?” these few weeks were the poem of the year, and 

“I'm sure I don’t know, Mr. M‘Gregor. | had she died on that last day she might have 
Won't you tell me what you've been seeing | deemed it only the sublimation of an existence 
and enjoying?” that had already exhausted earth and its pleas- 

‘*T’'ve been constantly seeing this moment, in | ures, It was a fresh page she had opened at, 
my mind’s eye, and enjoying the prospect.” | by chance as it seemed, a page illuminated as 

‘It’s impossible for you to talk reasonably, I | no monk eyer dreamed in spite of scourge and 
believe. If you aren’t going to be entertaining | fasting through which his brain might soar to 
I shall say good-night.” dazzling heights of fantasy. She had had loy- 

They had reached the foot of the staircase in | ers before, it is true, had speculated and spoken 
their talk, and stood there delaying in the dim- | upon the marvelous influence, but never before 
ly-lighted hall, as if something were yet to be | for her had love ‘filled all the stops of life 
uttered. with tuneful breath.” 

**Won’t you say good-night to me?” asked In the mean time, if it was a sensation less 
Salome, giving him her hand. ‘‘ Those people | novel to M‘Gregor, it was none the less ab- 
were so tiresome that I’m already half asleep.” sorbing, none the less strong and enduring. 

“This is my good-night,” said he, and before | 'To-day they loved and enjoyed to the utter- 
she could have spoken he had stooped and left | most ; to-morrow might come storms, or clouds, 
a kiss on her lips. For an instant the spirit of | or disaffection, but to-day was their own, with 
the Treshams stirred angrily within her; then | all its bright entanglements. 
she turned and went up to her room, sobbing They were sitting together one morning as 
beneath her breath, ‘‘ If he loved me he would | usual, Salome crocheting some delicate mys- 
never have stolen what I would not give ;” but | tery in brilliant wool, while M‘Gregor read from 
in her dreams that long, lingering touch still | the last new poem, when the letters from the 
burned upon her lips and made the heart beat | mail were brought in. 
double measure, ‘‘T must run up to town at once,” said 

The next morning she did not. go down to | M‘Gregor, hastily scanning a business scrawl, 
breakfast at the usual hour, for, as much as the * And Aunt Parry,” returned Salome, “has 
kiss was sweet—which fact conscience would | sent for me; she has a foreign minister in 
not allow her to evade—so much she meant to | tow, ‘ whom I shall find it to my advantage to 
deny herself the equal sweetness of his pres- | know.’” 
ence; besides, she argued, it was well to show ‘“* We have parried that stroke,” said M‘Greg- 
disapproval of his conduct, But all this was | or. 
to no purpose ; M‘Gregor waylaid her the mo- ‘Yes. But I shall humor her to the point 
ment her foot was on the stair; and whether it | of making a flying visit there while you are off. 
was owing to his sudden appearance, or to a/| In the mean time I shall say nothing of other 
treacherous carpet-rod, she tripped, and would | views I entertain concerning the disposal of my 
have fallen headlong but that he put out an | precious self, and it will be exceedingly amus- 
arm and saved her. ing to watch her manceuvres.” 

“When the heavens fall we catch larks,” ‘“‘Tt may be fun to you, but death to me.” 
said he. ‘You were offended with me last| Salome made no reply. She had torn open 
night?” he questioned, still holding her fast. | another envelope, and was growing by turns 
**I confess that I did wrongly—may perhaps | hot and cold over a paragraph contained there- 
be tempted again—will you forgive me?” With|in. It was only a word or so that followed in 
his strong arm detaining her, his daring eyes | the current of gossip, a straw as it were, it may 
devouring her, his lips only separated from hers | be giving signs of a tornado; 
by ever so little, it was possible that he might | “hear that Thorpe is entertaining the fascinating 
be tempted again. | August M‘Gregor, who, by-the-way, was so kind as to 
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inform Colonel Alston that he meant to marry you / 
prenez garde. Don't be caught in such a snare.” 


” 


‘‘ He was so sure as that,” she thought, still 
keeping silence ; ‘so very sure.” 

“What disturbs you, Salome?” asked 
M‘Gregor, who had been regarding her. 
“There is something in that letter about me, 
is there not ?” 

‘‘] ought to congratulate you on the success 
of your plans,” she said, meeting his eye as 
coldly as it was possible for her to do; ‘‘ but 
the old proverb warns us that there’s many a 
slip between the cup and the lip,” and she gave 
him the letter. 

‘Colonel Alston,” he replied. ‘‘ Pshaw! 
You don’t let such trifles annoy you, Salome, 
dear? I dare say I may have made some such 
remark on the impulse. 
that he was so good as to warn me; friends are 


so officious, love,” coming to kiss her forehead | 
“Tf I meant to marry you, 


and burning cheek. 
it could have been only that I meant to love 
you. You wanted me to love you without mean- 
ing it,in defiance of an opposite resolyve—wasn't 
that it?” 

‘Perhaps so. I see it was nothing,” she re- 
turned, smiling graciously. ‘‘ After all one knows 
what one can and can not do;” and thus the sub- 
ject dropped, and next night they were miles 
apart. 

“A month without you, love,” he had said in 
parting ; ‘* but what if it were to be a lifetime! 
What if I should die, or you should change ?” 
sut she only hid her tears, shuddering at the 
thought, without words for replying. 

It was a ride to gladden a sadder heart than 
that of Salome—a ride through country just 
touched with the beauty of the declining year, 
where the ripened leaves fluttered like a rain 


of gold and scarlet wings through all the silent | 


air, and the afternoon sunshine lay in solid 
drifts along the furrows of brown fields, tan- 
gling itself among wild vines and ragged moss- 
es, and dusting the nodding ashberries and 
sumach plumes; and when she reached her 
destination in the chill twilight there was 
something genial in the bright wood-fire, with 
all its ruby and violet flames, flickering and 
falling only to soar again and vanish in a whirl 
of smoke into the lonely night outside ;- some- 
thing cheerful to find Aunt Parry in her silver 
silks and jewels sitting before it in light ¢¢te-a- 
tte with her foreign minister, The Baron 
proved to be an amiable elderly gentleman, 
full of romance and sentimentality, who took 
a sudden and fatherly interest in Salome, which 
Aunt Parry interpreted quite otherwise ; but as 
he had lived for many years a bachelor, and in- 
dulged in the further consolation of taking snuff, 
from an exquisitely jeweled box, Salome felt no 
compuncetions, and it was out of pure good-na- 
ture that she flattered Aunt Parry’s ambi- 
tious heart by going out with him wherever 
he wished to go, whether at reception or opera 
—it mattered little to herself, so long as she 
was separated from M‘Gregor, whether her 


Ay, I recollect now | 


companion were a garrulous baron or a quict 
blockhead. 

Thus it happened that she found herself at 
the opera one night listening to the fluting of 
some Prima Donna. ‘A pretty little bird,” 
said the Baron, between the parts—who spoke 
excellent English—while Salome fluttered her 
rose-leaf fan dreaming of M‘Gregor, and the 
violins’ appealing adayio swept into passionate 
ecstasy and rose in tense staccato far above the 
clavier of the other instruments, till the dancing- 
girls of the frescoed ceiling seemed to swim in- 
dolently on this billow of harmony. When the 
sweet tumult had given place to silence the 
Baron was still found to be speaking; Salome 
did not know how long he had been thus em- 
ployed, but she now caught the words: 

** She was a perfect humming-bird, a ‘ Will- 
o’-the-wisp.’” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Salome, then; 
“the music was so exacting that I lost the 
thread of yous remarks. Of whom were you 
speaking ?” 
| “Our Prima Donna, She recalls to me a 

little French girl, Cerise, who broke the heart 
| of her good American husband.” 
| **Cerise! Her husband!” faltered Salome, 
| dropping the look of merely civil interest, and 
| blanching at the lips. ‘* Cerise!” 

“Yes, Cerise. You never heard the name 
perhaps, my dear child; but it suited her,” he 
was so good as to explain; ‘‘ she looked like a 

| cherry; she was such a little atom of beauty, 
| without much soul, or perhaps, to carry out the 
| comparison, she had a stone at the core. Quite 
| @ romance, quite a romance—I'll tell you about 
|it; but first turn your lorgnette to the right and 
tell me who is in the box opposite, your eyes 
are younger than mine.” 

| *T do not see any one, Baron Lanstadt.” 

| “No matter, no matter; perhaps he has 
withdrawn. It was a trifling coincidence mere- 
ly, a—what is it you call it ?—an hallucination. 
It was because I had the story in my mind, 
perhaps, that the face presented itself to me in 
the flesh, as it were. Do you know, Made- 
| moiselle, I am such a dotard that because I 
spoke of Cerise I must needs see her husband, 
| poor fellow, in the opposite box. She has not 
lost all influence over him yet, if her mere 
name can conjure him,” added the Baron, who 
was the least bit superstitious, withal. 

| Salome trembled, and drew her cape about 
|her shoulders. It seemed to her that some- 
| thing troubled the lights, that some great pain 
| was falling like a cloud about her, fold upon 
| fold, shutting out the sweet words, the beaming 
faces, enveloping her in blackest ruin. 

‘*The story,” she said, as the Baron paused 

| —‘‘the story; I am listening.” 

‘“‘Oh yes—the story. I was looking at the 
haunted box again ; I thought I saw the appear- 

ance. I knew his face well at Boulogne, though 
I never exchanged a syllable with him, Hers 
| too; no one could help observing such a lovely 
sprite, even among a crowd of pretty grisettes.” 
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“How did you come to know about the | knew that she was at home at last, where, if no. 
story?” she found voice to ask. After all, she thing else of comfort, there was at least quiet, 
was disturbing herself for naught, perhaps. It since Aunt Parry slept in peace, under 
had probably nothing whatever to do with her | agreeable conviction that, before long, 
interests. |should be able to speak of “my niece, 
‘“‘How? Oh, my dear, it was in every | Baroness.” 
body’s mouth, the ingratitude was so—so de-| Once in her room Salome turned up the gas 
testable. Listenthen. This Cerise, it appears, | and, opening a private drawer of her desk, took 
was a beggar in the streets of Boulogne, living | out a package of much-read letters—those let. 
on crusts in squalor, All day long she entreat- | ters, how dear they were to her, how important 
ed from door to door, sometimes singing for a | to her happiness; but yet she must part with 
mouthful, and at night-time she crept into some | every one! Was it not a hard fate thus to be 
heap of straw and slept the sleep of the inno- | suddenly bereft of what made life a dream, , 
cent. But one morning, in the damp season, | revel ? If they had never come to her she 
she awoke with sharp pain, her tongue was | might perhaps have enjoyed existence with 
parched, her face on fire, her limbs cramped | only a passing hint of its incompleteness; but 
and useless. She had not tasted of food for | now that they had been once her own, she fel: 
the twenty-four hours, and a pestilent fever had | as if it was like parting with some sweet su. 
seized her. So she lay in her den till night | perior sense which had put her en rapport with 
came on, when she drew herself out on her | the delights of being, because, forsooth, by this 
hands and knees, and begged for pity of the | act she renounced both the love and the lover, 
passers. ‘There were thousands, you know, | She unfastened the ribbon that tied the precious 
some of whom paid her no heed, while others | bundle, and read each separate letter as if for 
threatened her with the police; only one man, | the first time; for, indeed, they were always 
quite young, who was at that time at Boulogne | new to her; she was continually discovering 
in charge of the French branch of an American | fresh sentiments and ideas therein, as the as- 
mercantile house—this young man paused and | tronomers are constantly discovering new plan- 
questioned her, took her home with him in his | ets in the heavens; but just now she hung over 
carriage, sent for doctors and nurses, and never | each word in anguish, as if she would commit 
| 


the 
she 


the 


left her himself through all the dangers of her | the whole to memory, the very shape of the let- 
disease. Then when health returned he hid | ters, the punctuations, whatever his hand had 
her in a convent, where she blossomed into this | wrought or his thought enriched. How tender 
beautiful piece of witchcraft, which made to | they had seemed to her, how she had waited 


him the agreeable return of stealing his heart. | and watched for them, how they had fired her 
After that they were married, it seems, and | brain and drawn the tears from her eyes—and 
lived happily till a dashing Austrian count | now to be given up! One can not cease to 


crossed her path—” love in an hour; and this, be it remembered, 
“An Austrian count!” was Salome’s first passion, stronger a thousand 
“Yes; an Austrian count—a bold, bed fel- | times than if she had dissipated herself among 
low—handsome as Lucifer, and about as wick- | a host of trivial affections; and it was with a 
ed. And there the trouble was. Her husband | feeling that she had been utterly stripped of all 
forbade her to see him; but she was entété, the | fortune and favor, of all the bloom of youth 
fire-fly; met him by moonlight, by sunlight, by | and hope, with which she put her name to the 
gas-light; and the old story—one morning she | letter that promised to be the last she should 
was at home with her husband, the next she | ever have occasion to write to him, and prepared 
was off with the Austrian count. Parbliew! | the package for the morning’s mail; then she 
Is it not that one is best single ?” went to her pillow and slept soundly, for often 
“ And her—the other gentleman? You did | after great effort of mind or body, of whatever 
not catch his name ?” painful character, sleep descends like an in- 
**Yes, yes; I have of the ambition to re-| spiration and wraps the patient in delicious 
member names”—with one finger at his ear as | calm; if it were not so, if a little oblivion did 
if listening for it. ‘* Patience, Mademoiselle, | not intervene, who could endure the first keen 
it is coming. Ha! your good Walter Scott | throb of reawakening ? 
had one hero—M‘Gregor! August M‘Gregor! When Salome opened her eyes and met the 
See, the curtain rises; behold Cerise en fan- | early sunlight looking in upon her like the smile 
téme !” of some eternal and inalienable friend, it seemed 
Salome made no sound or disturbance, only | to her that she never had had any other, that 
an unquiet lover, watching from an opposite | she must have been dreaming away all those 
box, saw her face suddenly grow old, as if the | happy summer days in imagining that one soul 
wear and tear of a dozen years had fallen on | was more éli¢e than another. 
her at one swing of the pendulum. Then she| ‘‘Mercy!” cried Aunt Parry, when she opened 
sat back in her place, covering her face with | the door of the breakfast-room; ‘‘ what's the 
her fan, and saw and heard and thought ab-| matter, Salome? You look as old as I do this 
solutely nothing. The solid earth had opened | very minute! It won’t answer, you're losing 
beneath her feet. How or when the opera | your bloom through these late hours; we must 
came to an end she never knew. She only | turn overanewleaf. By-the-way,” as an after- 
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thought seized her, ‘‘the Baron didn’t propose, 
did he ?” 

‘You think such a finale would give me a 
shock ?” said Salome. ‘No, thank goodness, 
the Baron didn’t propose. I want no more 
such annoyances !” 

«‘ [f—I ever—heard a creature—in her senses 
talk so indiscreetly! When I was young— 
ahem!—that is, before I married—every offer 
counted one.” 

‘Increasing from right to left in tenfold 
proportion ? You know I was never good at 
figures. 

‘Except the German. What are you going 
to do with yourself to-day ?” 

“ Any letters to go to mail, Madame ?” said 
Jonas, looking in. 

“Yes, Jonas,” said Salome ; “ you will find a 
—one on the hall table.” 

*‘ One!” repeated that dignitary, in hearing 
only of the pretty house-maid who was sweeping 
down the stairs, ‘Calls that ‘one!’” he con- 
tinued. ‘* Now see here, Polly ; if a girl I writ 
to wuz to go back on me like this ’ere, do you 
think I'd put up with it ?” 


“What ’ud you do?” asked the maid, tossing 


her head coquettishly, 

“T'd take something, I would. Polly, can 
you make out this ‘ere name ?” returning to the 
letter. 

“T guess it’s French,” said Polly, laughing in 
her sleeve. 

“Dash me if I know—'tain’t the Baron’s, is 
it? I don’t see no big B;” in which state of 
uncertainty he made an obeisance to the lovely 
Polly after the manner of said Baron, and de- 
parted. 

How Salome wore away the few days that 


passed before M‘Gregor’s letter came to her it | 


would be hard to tell ; she could never remem- 
ber any thing that happened during that peri- 
od, neither any thing that was said or thought ; 
not that she had expected a reply —she had 
judged that her own letter, without touching on 
the immediate cause of displeasure, was suffi- 
ciently clear and decisive to deter him from any 
attempt at “ reconstruction”—but only because 
its arrival made a new starting-point ; since, 
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| **Such a moping creature!” said Aunt Parry, 


| who believed her to be hurt by the Baron’s de- 

parture. ‘‘ Why, she’s no more like my Salo- 
'me than Polly is. She sits there day in and 
| day out, looking like a wild Indian” (Mrs. Par- 
| ry’s idea of a wild Indian was purely imagina- 

ry, be it said), ‘‘and talks about as much as a 
I shall take her abroad in the spring, 


Statue, 
if she doesn’t improve.” 
They went to Europe in the spring, as she 
had predicted, and Thorpe went with them; 
| they visited not only Paris and its wonders but 
| Switzerland and Italy; they saw the glaciers 
and the snow-capped Alps; they traversed the 
| Venetian highway beneath the shadow of crum- 
bling palaces, and stemmed the tide of the Adri- 
| atic flashing like a dolphin beneath the solar 
rays. 
It was somewhere in the south of France, 
| where they made a longer sojourn than at most 
points, that they came into contact with Ma- 
dame Vanckenstein, who, having followed the 
operatic stage for some years, was now resting 
and recruiting her voice for future need. She 
| was a little, willful creature, with great velvet 
eyes, yet fiery at times as a panther’s, and hair 
| with which the floss of milk-weed could only 
| vie in lustre and texture, making her to appear 
as if looking out of an aureole, 
| One morning Salome sent her a bunch of 
flowers ; before evening Madame had returned 
| the compliment with a slender vial of most ray- 
| ishing perfume, as if the mere passing through 
| her hands had condensed the nosegay into a 
| dozen drops of precious oil; thus, by degrees, 
| by pleasant attentions and graceful civilities, 
| such an acquaintance arose between them as is 
| occasionally unavoidable in a foreign land among 
people living under the same roof. She would 
| invite Salome into her room, at times, to partake 
her famous cup of chocolate, and invite herself 
| into Mrs. Parry’s apartments to taste the Japan 
| tea, under the influence of which she would re- 
| late the experiences of her ‘‘ career,” in her ani- 
mated way, with such a charm of accent and 
broken English as it would be impossible to re- 
produce. 
Salome had remarked, one evening when they 


without giving it a reading, without disturbing | were alone together, on the beauty of a locket 
the scarlet seal of all the M‘Gregors, in a trans-| that hung from her chdtedaine, on the reverse of 
port of unwonted anger, she inclosed and re-| which was embedded an exquisitely engraved 
turned it without a word, and thought she had | emerald. 
done with him. | **Qh, that babiole!” said Madame, giving it 
It was a long winter that followed—a winter ' a little fling with her careless fingers; ‘‘ it was 
of piercing cold and blinding snows—a winter | a birthday gift, so long ago I have almost for- 
where no joy was. She would sit and watch | gotten when ; so dréle, I told him, when no one 
the storm thicken, the frost creep up the pane, | knew my birthday, not even myself; but then 
the wind lead the white drifts a phantom-dance he would make the answer, ‘ The day you came 
through black fields of space, with no day-dreams | to me, the day I took you in these arms was 
to shut out the desolation, with no looking for | your birthday,’ and I let him have his way.” 
the breaking cloud and bursting sun, but keep- ‘* He was very fond of you—your husband,” 
ing her mind in one stern groove of renuncia-| said Salome, compassionately. 
tion—for what business had she to love another “Oh, merci—yes—my husband, for a little 
woman’s husband? And yet all the while she | moment : how you are dréle, Mademoiselle! I 
loved him—could not help loving him—him— | was not speak of Monsieur, my husband ; I did 
August M‘Gregor. speak of one who was much more fond—one I 
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did much wrong—much wrong !” and the little | belonged to your country, Mademoiseile, wit) 
creature paused and looked sentimentally out | good blood in his veins. Behold, this is hjs 
the window. face,” and opening the locket, she gave to Sq. 
Salome moved uneasily in her seat; perhaps | lome’s gaze the features of August M‘Gregor. 
this brilliant little woman had had a lover as| ‘Hark! eleven already?” she questioned. 
well as a husband; what then? was it any busi- | ‘‘ You think it one of my foreign ways to make 
ness of hers? No; but she liked her well enough easy confidants; but I have a fancy for you, 
to wish to clear her, even in imagination, from | Mademoiselle; and it is so many years since | 
any such reproach. So, | spoke of these things, it is like confession: jt 
“I do not understand you,” said Salome. | relieves one to think out. There, good-night, 
“Was it your husband—your father ?” | chére mees ; how your eyes shine! Good-night, 
** Mon pére!” she cried, laughing, with a tear | and remember Cerise Vanckenstein for a little, 
in her eye. ‘ Did one ever hear of him? You) I leave for Paris to-morrow. 
Americans have of the fathers, no doubt; but | 
such as me, myself, we know how to do without Salome went to the window and looked out 
that respectable monsieur. Non, non, I was} on the great quiet sky, brimmed with stars, 
ingrate, but not to him, mon pére.” | and smiling down upon her. It was just such 
Salome felt herself growing excited. | a night as that on which M‘Gregor had gone to 
* And your husband ?” she persisted. seek her in the woods two years before. What 
Madame put up her hands as if she would | had he been doing those weary years? How 
ward him off. ‘ You make my flesh creep,” | had he healed the wound? Oh, that she should 
said she, rising in eloquent wrath and passing | have distrusted him for an instant—that she 
into her native tongue; ‘I detest that reptile! | should have given one stab more to that dear, 
But for him I might have been rolling in my | faithful heart. Two years—two miserable, 
carriage — one of you—a person of the beau | cruel years, that might have been the crown of 
monde, an adored wife, if I had kept my vow, | happiness! What had she not lost in that 
if I had not deceived my dear guardian! But time? What tender care and steadfast affec. 
what do I say? I have only myself to blame. | tion! But who spoke of loss? Oh, she had 
Dolt!” making rapid detours of the room. | only lost him a little while, to find him to-day a 
‘* Do you mean,” hazarded Salome—“ do you | hundredfold dearer and more to be reverenced, 
mean that your guardian loved you?” | Her heart beat up great pulses of joy; snatches 
“Loved me? Think of it! Me, a beggar, | of old tunes sung at the Lodge on that dead 
picked up in the streets—the gutters; why, it} summer rose to her lips and swelled upon the 
reads like a romance, does it not? Mademoi-! night. She could not sleep; she was full of a 
selle, I was not so high as that when he took | wild delight that delivered her only to the sway 
me, burning with fever, dying for want of nour- | of precious memories, that spread before her 
ishment. Yes, when the others passed by on) pictures of a gracious future, that sent her soul 
the other side, he, the Good Samaritan, took | out to him in infinite longing and appeal, till 
me in his arms, nursed me, fed me, mind and | it seemed that, wherever he might be, however 
body, became my good angel! And I, per-| far removed from her, wrapped in whatever 
fidious wretch, wanted the courage to say I calm of death or tumult of life, he must needs 
did not love him, vowed he was all the world be moved and respond to such earnest plead- 
to me, and eloped with Count Vanckenstein | ing. 
within the month! Count Vanckenstein,” she The night wore on and the silver dawn; and 
went on, losing her tragic air, ‘‘ who was no. sunrise, floating up the measureless heavenly 
more a count than you are, with three strong, reaches, found her eyes undimmed and her 
healthy brothers between him and the title! ‘heart undoubting. Yes, she would write to 
Pfui! it was contemptible, it was disgraceful; | him at once, that very day; she would confess 
but what does a chit of eighteen know of love? all, every thing, taking all blame to herself, 
‘To every one arrives their opportunity once ina} where it did in truth belong; and he would 
lifetime—ah, Mademoiselle, you have a pain?” come to her, she should see him, should hear 
“No, no,” reiterated Salome, who, with hands | his voice, should touch his hand, should be his 
held tightly over her bursting heart, leaned ea- | for ever and ever! Oh, indeed she was not 
gerly forward, so as not to loseasyllable. ‘‘Tell| worthy of such fortune, but it was to be hers 
me all. See how interested Iam. You have! all the same; she needed it; without it she 
not finished, surely? Tell me more—the place, shuddered to think of herself. In another 
the name, any thing: it will be certain to hold | week, in a month at farthest, she should meet 
me—” him, be folded in his arms, be forgiven. 
‘There is no more to say, Mademoiselle.| She sat down to her Jetter: “ Dear August ;” 
Monsieur Vanckenstein took me to Austria, | and there paused to gaze at the name with 
We lived unhappily — Monsieur’s temper was | tender eyes—it was so natural to be writing to 
atrocious, despicable ; I soon left him to follow | him once more, so like the Salome he had loved. 
the stage; Lam here. Voila tout!” How had she existed so long without ever speak- 
** But your guardian, Madame ?” ing or writing these words? It was impossible 
**T have never seen him since; he left Bou-| to answer; she only knew it had been one un- 
logne shortly ; he was not French, you see; he broken anguish. Then she wrote to him what 
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was in ber hem; wrote as the bird sings, and 
waited without fear, 

“ The climate is certainly improving Salome, 
Aunt Parry was heard to say. 

They had been out one balmy evening, some 
weeks later, watching the priests in long pro- 
cession, with torch and chanting, wind up the 
steep path to bless the vineyards. They had 


just come in and were speaking about the weird 
effect of lights that trembled in the breeze and 
half defined the spectral host, of tinkling bell 
and slow-voiced intoning that smote the soli- | 
tude of night till it thronged with echoes, call- | 


| 
| 
| 


ing and replying to each other from height and 
hollow. ‘The moon was rising in a fleece of 
shining clouds into a dark sky, while Salo- | 


me, looking out upon it, shivered in a warm | 


wind from the garden and asked for the mail. 
“ Letters,” repeated Thorpe, thrusting his hands 
into his pocket and producing a handful; ‘‘ay, 
this is the precious document, is itnot? Ihad 
quite forgotten its existence.” 

“And you had it all this while?” she said, 
as, turning to catch the light from the window, 
she tore it open hungrily, and read : 

“Dear Satome,—I thank you with all my heart that 
at this hour your eyes are opened, and you render me 
such sweet, if tardy justice. Whatever unconscious 
wrong you once did to me I freely forgive—nay, think 


unworthy to weigh in the balance with this great rep- | 


aration, knowing your nature that sets down naught 
in malice. Why I say no mare, why I return your 
letter which has made my heart ache anew, you will 
readily understand when I tell you that I have been, 
since three months, married—but always your friend, 
* Aveust M‘Grecgor.” 


As Salome slowly perused these last lines 
the moonlight, piercing the thin mists, fell 
about her and wrapped her in its white mag- 
nificence. What was it brought that old halting 
distich to sing through her brain—the old dis- 
tich she remembered to have repeated to Au- 
gust the first night they met— 

“In the light of the moon 
Tresham comes to his own! 


Only her friend! What a distance there 


was between August M‘Gregor her lover and 
August M‘Gregor her friend! 


It was no longer Sweet Salome who stood | 


there, embosomed in the crystalline beam, but 
a woman old and hard beyond her years—a bit- 
ter-hearted woman, who took up her sceptre 
and went out into the world to conquer her 


kingdom over whatever bleeding hearts, and | 


found at last that it was but an unsubstantial 
shadow of that which she had once grasped 
and failed to hold. 

You would never have dreamed of this when 


” 
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““Onr’s my love; 
| Two's my dove; 
| Turex’s my heart's desire; 

Fovr—lI'll take and ne'er forsake ; 

Five—I'll heave in the fire; 

Srx—he loves; 

Srven—she loves ; 

Er1eut—they both love; 

Nrve—he comes; Ten—he tarries ! 

E.even—he courts; and Twe.tve—he marries !” 

ONSENSE!” said Miss Sue, and she 

blushed ‘ rosy red” as she tossed away 
the apple-seeds she had been counting on her 
white palm, and walked quickly down the steps 
| of the back porch into the tiny garden to cut 
| flowers for the house, thinking, nevertheless, in 
spite of her, as she went, of the difference there 
was between casting away and loving alway, 
|and more annoyea by the difficult question 
she had undertaken to solve than by the poor 
rhyme. As she went along the walk, which 
| was bordered by low, glossy walls of fragrant 
| box, her name was pronounced, and, looking 
| up, she saw who stood by the picket fence, say- 
| ing, ‘‘I wish I had a dewy fresh flower to take 
to town with me.” 

“Here are some which must have opened for 
you, I think,” she answered, and right and left 
she clipped with no sparing hand roses, helio- 
trope, jasmine, mignonnette, ivy. 

**How glad the city will be to see these! 
Thank you!” said the bright-faced, handsome 
fyoung gentleman. It might have been suspect- 

ed that he had adorned himself that morning 

| with the special hope of attracting her eye, but 
for the fact that he never went forth from his 
chamber except as a bridegroom might go, 
| adorned for his bride. He spoke gratefully, 
and then hurried on to the station and the 
train, which never was known to linger for 
| the talk of young man and maiden over a 
| picket. 

Three minutes after he had said ‘* good- 
| morning” to Miss Widdington the train came 

thundering along. It was the express train, 
,and stopped but a minute at any one of the 
| twenty stations between Greenland and town, 
At that hour people were hurrying toward the 
great metropolis from every direction—east, 
west, north, and south. Greenland was about 
/an hour from the ferry, and hundreds of per- 
| sons escaped from the city every night to sleep 
there, or in adjacent lands as green. 

Young Mr. Carpenter was not the only bear- 
er of beautiful bloom this morning. There 
| were portly, middle-aged men who could not 
| be expected to burden themselves with any 


Miss Tresham bowed and gave her hand to that | | thing, dozens of these, who complacently car- 
tall, dark gentleman at the Paris Exhibition last | ried a pink, or a sprig of southern-wood, or a 
summer; nor when you heard her say in her | rose, mayhap, in vest or button-hole ; baskets 
clear, bubbling treble, with that freedom of | of fresh moss hung from the hooks above the 
speech which was characteristic of her : car windows; pink marsh-mallows and crim- 

“I regret to hear that you are a widower, | son cardinal-flowers asserted their right to the 
Mr. M‘Gregor.” place they occupied in the huge bouquets of 

‘‘For the second time,” he answered her; | rushes, wild grasses, and ferns, grouped to- 
“for the second time, Salome.” | gether by some bold, beauty-loving sense— 
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woods, fields, and fens had been placed under 
tribute, as well as orderly gardens, that morn- 
ing. But no mortal could feel greater satisfac- 
tion in floral trophy than did William Carpen- 
ter. 

He would not go into the smoking-car—not 
with those flowers—any sooner than he would 
have sought for a seat for Miss Widdington in 
that den. So he stood on the platform while 
he smoked his cigar; and as it was against the 
regulations that he should do so, he secured a 
seat inside, and stepped out occasionally as the 
car stopped at a station, for a whiff. So it 
chanced that when the swift-moving, little, 
middle-aged woman, whose gray hair had sure- 
ly grown out of sorrow rather than age, came 
up to the steps with a bundle two-thirds as large 
as herself, and a bunch of sweet-peas in her 
hand, he, fortunately for her, stood where he 
could easily assist her. ‘‘Can I help you, Mad- 
am?” ‘*Thank you, Sir She was just in 
time for the train, and only in time, The 
school-boys on board, who went to town for 
daily discipline, were in the habit of calling 
out to each other, as the train passed round 
the curve, whether they saw her or not, “‘ There 
she is—just in time!” Generally on Tuesdays, 
always on Fridays, they saw her walking at 
that quick pace from her house in the little 
garden near the station, and many a bet had 
been won by the knowing ones on her ‘‘catch- 
ing the train.” 

There was nothing about this woman to at-" 
tract attention; it was only on account of the 
nearness of her house to the track, and the fre- 
quency with which she went to town, that the 
school-boys noticed her. 

As she went out this morning from the gate 
a young girl ran after her with a bunch of 
sweet-peas gathered from the pretty garden 
which surrounded the house. ‘‘ There,” said 
the kind girl; ‘‘ you won't notice how hot and 
dusty it is if you look at these and smell ’em 
once in a while. Will you have some sweet- 
william too?” The girl smiled as she said 
this, and looked pleased when the little woman 
answered so kindly, ‘‘ No, child; I won't rob 
you of that.” ‘* No sweet-william for me—that’s 
uprooted,” she continued to herself, as she 
walked on. The young girl going back into 
the house put the flower she had plucked in her 
hair, and sat down to her work, determined 
that her industry should surprise her employer 
and friend on her return. 

And so, coming to the car, the woman was 
helped up the steps with her big bundle by hand- 
some Mr. Carpenter. She knew that his name 
was Carpenter, and so almost felt that she was 
acquainted with him—there’s so much in a 
name. She knew that was his name, she had 
heard him answer to it once, for this same gentle- 
man had given her a seat in the ferry-boat one 
day when she was ready to drop with fatigue. 
He was not the only man that was sitting though, 
nor was she the only woman standing at that 





moment in the cabin, where gentlemen are no- 


tified that the seats are for ladies. He offereg 
his seat to her in preference to giving it to any 
other woman, and she gratefully remembere, 
it. He had forgotten it, of course. She was 
but one among hundreds. Who she was, and 
whither she went, all that was nothing to him, 

But now he picked up one of the sweet-peas 
she had dropped and inhaled its simple fra- 
grance. Then he went on smoking; but after 
a while, and unconsciously, of course, he placed 
this sweet-pea, with the bloom Miss Widdington 
had given him, in the bouquet-holder he had 
made out of an envelope. 

Perhaps every man, woman, and child who 
crossed the rivers that morning, carrying with 
them bloom of field or garden, might have told 
some pretty story concerning the treasure, and 
have owned that it was the one thread that 
would draw them back out of the hot and dusty 
city when duty was done. ; 

Mr. Carpenter hurried at his usual rapid pace 
down to the insurance office in which he was 
employed, and having procured a glass of fresh 
water for the flowers, sweet-pea among them 
still, he took his stand before his desk, opened 
his books, and as he did so bestowed a mo- 
ment’s grave thought on the proposal recently 
made by his friend Scratchly, that they should 
form a partnership in business, and take the 
chances of securing an independence in a year. 

He had already dropped that thought, or 
rather it was crowded out of mind by the im- 
mediate necessity upon him, when Mr. Wid- 
dington, who came down always by the second 
train, entered the office, and walked at the ma- 
jestic pace which so well comported with his 
dignified figure to the room devoted to his spe- 
cial use as Treasurer of the Company. 

For an instant after Mr. Widdington had 
passed through, Mr. Carpenter was engaged 
again on the question which occupied him 
when he opened the books; and he found 
that it would be impossible for him to give 
young Scratchly a decided answer yet: he was 
not prepared to give up certainty for even the 
most promising uncertainty. 

And a year from that date he was revolving 
the same question, and another still more seri- 
ously—even his chances with Miss Widdington. 

Miss Widdington, for her part, at the end of 
the year had given up counting apple-seeds, and 
was more seriously considering the claim which 
William Carpenter seemed to make on her 
thoughts —and why she should like him so 
much and love him so little. It would have 
puzzled her to tell when she began to like him 
—still more to have told whether she had yet 
even begun to love him. 

There was a test which she might have ap- 
plied. Why, when calamity overtook them, 
was she willing to look every way that her own 
thought could suggest except toward him for 
assistance? What was it that led her to prefer 
self-help to his help? Did ever man stand 
more ready to serve woman than William to 
serve her? Was it because she saw in his 
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manifestations of devotion signs of something | knowledged; but she did not add, in her con- 


different from self-forgetfulness in behalf of an- | 


other, to which another than herself might be 
exposed who looked to him for help ? 
It is only a year since we saw Mr. Widding- 


fession, that she was good for nothing in this 
business of nursing—that, however, would have 
been a plain statement of fact. Maria was like 
her father—she was incapable of doing things 


ton in all the glory of his temporal prosperity. | she did not like to do; at least she supposed so, 
There had been since then a stir in the Wid-| and with a surprising number of persons the 


dington nest—that soft, warm nest, so deftly | 


practical result of such supposition is effective 


sheltered from the sun and the rain, and the | as a fact. 


rampant influences of the world. 


Mr. Carpenter, though he had taken his time, 


Maria, the younger of the birdlings, was con- | came at last, and apologized to Maria as he 


stantly chirping ‘‘how terrible!” but in that | walked up the steps. 


When she invited him 


same voice she could have said ‘‘how charm-| in he thanked her, and accepted the invita- 


ing!” ‘how delightful!” and nobody would | 


have been surprised. When Miss Sue said 
also “how terrible!” she said it to herself, and 
to herself kept the conviction. 

What was terrible? Mr. James Widdington, 
who a few months ago had been reduced to a 
state of partial helplessness by paralysis, was 
now in danger of losing his sight—a growing 
cataract wes by degrees shutting him out from 
the light of day, shutting him up in a sepulchre. 

Young Mr. Carpenter talked with Miss Maria, 
who it was clear would never die of grief, about 
this cataract, on the evening of that very day 
on which Miss Susannah had privately to her- 
self acknowledged that the condition of things 
was terrible, with an earnestness of emphasis 
that showed her clear and deep appreciation of 
the facts concerning them in all their dreadful 
bearings. 

Mr. Carpenter came to the house with the 
evening paper and a letter, which he had brought 
the Treasurer, with Mr. Parsons’s compliments. 
Mr. Parsons was the President of the Insurance 
Company of which Mr. Widdington had been 
Treasurer so many years. All summer, since 
Mr. Widdington was disabled, young Carpenter 
had brought him, night by night, the evening 
paper—had left it at the door in passing, or made 
it the occasion of a call. People who had no- 
thing better to do than observe what was going 
on in the neighborhood began to say, “‘ It must 
be one of the Widdingtons. Which?” ‘The 
majority thought Miss Maria. 

The train was in a little behind time this 
evening, and the day had been unusually warm, 
reasons good why Mr. Carpenter should be 
later than usual in making his appearance. 
Sue read to her father the paragraphs wisely 
reserved for such emergency from the last 
night’s paper, and said, for the twentieth time, 
“Yes, Iam sure he must come now, in a few 
minutes,” and then listened as Maria opened 
the front door and went down the steps to look 
for the laggard, and set the neighbors to talk- 
ing. ‘*Pshaw!” said Miss Sue; but it would 
have done Mr. Will Carpenter good to hear his 
arrival predicted with such confidence as it was 
predicted by Miss Widdington. 

But why did Miss Maria run out, and down to 
the gate? Because her father’s impatience had 
became intolerable to her. She could not meet 
him at every turn with Sue’s readiness, and 
soothe him as Sue could; this she freely ac- 
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tion. The invitation was what he wanted, as 
he showed by the quick pace at which he ad- 
vanced to the door of the dark, warm little par- 
lor. And there, in that stifling room, he was 
content to sit talking with Miss Maria for an 
hour, because he caught now and then the 
sound of Miss Sue’s voice reading the paper, 
and secretly he hoped that he should by-and- 
by be invited into the back porch, whence the 
sound of the voice proceeded. But Miss Maria 
had no thought of inviting him ; so they sat and 
talked, off and on, a good many blank spaces oc- 
curring between the paragraphs of their speech. 

At last the reader’s voice was heard no longer 
—twilight was lost in moonlight—reading in the 
porch became impossible. Miss Sue had gone 
conscientiously through the columns of foreign 
and domestic news, however—through the city 
items and the gossip of the hour—even until she 
came to the market prices. Down these, too, 
she had valiantly advanced (wondering why 
mutton should be 6 and 8 in the market and 
28 per pound out of their butcher’s cart), and 
thence to the shipping list and the report of the 
dry-goods trade, closing all with an item which 
made a deeper impression than any other she 
had found presented. 

Sue had fairly read her father to sleep, and 
now she sat in a corner of the porch, her arm 
resting against the baluster—the newspaper still 
in her hand—perfectly aware that William Car- 
penter was in the parlor, and that he was talk- 
ing with Maria, and that he was about to go 
away. In her hand she held the letter which 
William had brought up from the Company’s 
President. She had not read this to her fa- 
ther—it was still unopened. She knew how im- 
portant it was that he should have a good night’s 
sleep, and how little would sometimes make him 
wakeful at night, and so secure to all of them a 
wretched next day. 

Presently she heard voices in the entry. Will- 
iam was going. She started up as if about to go 
into the mt but then she sat down again ; 
the hall door closed ; and why did she then feel 
that the whole world of joy was shut out from 
her? 

Her father did not waken; Maria did not 
come. These facts were alike satisfactory, arid 
she sat with her face bent on her hand, not 
turned toward the starlit sky. 

Down the road William Carpenter was walk- 
ing to the great boarding-house in which he 
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made his home—free to go where he wonld 
and when—strong, untrammeled. She envied 
him. ‘Some day he will go off altogether. 
He can’t be kept running forever between New 
York and Greenland. He must not stay for 
me. My place is here. He shall not come 
into this house and take up my load. I never 
can consent to that. Farewell, William!” She 
waved her hand after him, and arose at the 
same moment with her back still turned on the 
stars, looking at her father. 

Her last word was not the expression of a 
freak. Miss Sue had for a long time been pre- 
paring herself for this decision, and she accept- 
ed the decree when she had pronounced it as 
if not responsible therefor. William had last 
week given up his situation in the insurance of- 
fice, and gone into business with young Scratch- 
ly, the gold-broker, who had been so successful 
during the past six months. If success perched 
on the banners of the partnership such a bur- 
den as Miss Sue was thinking of would easily 
be borne. ‘Then there must have been some 
reason behind this, another which made her say 
with composure ‘‘ Farewell to William.” What 
was it? She could not have explained, for it 
was not among her imaginations that she had 
not perfect confidence in him. 

While she was thinking of many unutterable 
things Maria appeared at the door of the porch, 
and said, in a low voice: 

* Sue, come here.” She had evidently some- 
thing to tell which she considered important. 


** What do you think Will says? Have you 
read the letter ?” 


“Not yet.” Maria was glad. 

‘*They are going to continue father’s salary 
this vear, just the same!” 

**For the year ?” repeated Sue. 

“Yes; so that thing is settled.” 

“For a year,” said Sue again. 

* And by that time,” continued Maria, “ we 
shall know how it will be with him. He may 
be able by then to go back to the office.” 

‘Yes, andhe may not be. But it is a great 
gain to us. We shall know by that time, Ma- 
ria, what we are good for.” 

With these words Miss Sue went back to the 
porch, and when her father wakened from his 
evening nap she led him to his bedroom, to 
which her mother had preceded them, It was 
a sad sight to see him as he came shuffling 
along, leaning on his daughter’s arm, and half- 
supported by his cane. Whenever Mrs, Wid- 


dington saw him approaching in that way she | 


began to tremble and shiver. How sudden and 
fearful was the calamity which had overtaken 
them ! 

Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we may 
die, had been the rule of action prescribed by 
the head of the house; and so they had eaten 
and drank, but they failed to die when death 
would so easily have consoled the diseased fam- 
ily pride. Mr, Widdington had presented an 
exceedingly respectable figure in the world—he 
was a fine show-man. 


He looked well, exceed- | 


ingly well, among the officers of the Insurance 
|Company. He was perfectly honest, and com- 
manded confidence ;_ by every body except him- 
| self, which included his household, he dealt just- 
ily. Great was the surprise, accordingly, when 
| he tumbled into ruin. Even his wife Annie, 
|that dear, good, patient, sympathizing, inef. 
ficient soul, even she was surprised. It would 
| seem inexcusable, perhaps, that in thirty years 
| she had not discovered that the staff on which 
| she leaned was not a strong staff, but merely a 
| feeble rod; but she had failed to discover it, 
|and but for paralysis and cataract might have 
| lived seventy years with her James without 
| changing her opinion concerning him. Her 
| ignorance was bliss. It is said that a rolling 
|stone gathers no moss. ‘This stone, James 
| Widdington, had not failed of moss because of 
a rolling tendency. He had merely lived with- 
out the wise forethought of the bee and the 
beaver. And now he was going to end life in 
the service which he entered, even as William 
| Carpenter did, a mere lad. 

A weak, dependent mother, a vain, selfish 
| father, what was to be expected of the Wid- 
| dington girls? Selfishness and weakness—self- 
| ishness and vanity. Cowardly flight in a storm 
| to the first covert that presented itself. We are 
| told that deviltry is always weakness of some 
|sort. ‘To the great sum of deviltries how many 
| items were to be added by these girls? 
| When Miss Sue understood, with that stroke 
| of paralysis, that she and Maria at the ages of 
|eighteen and twenty were thrown upon their 
| own resources, she said to her mother, 

*“*T am the oldest. I had better set Maria a 
good example and teach something.” 

‘What can you teach, child?” And that 
was a question for a New England mother to 
a@k of her New England daugher. Miss Su- 
sannah had not been really instructed in any 
thing. But in the face of necessity this feeling 
| Was paramount that something must be done, 
!and by her, and finding that her mother was 

not likely to suggest any thing, she took the case 
| in her own hands and meditated on it so severe- 
| ly that in less than a week she was sitting be- 
|fore the church organ and practicing, some 
| days sixteen hours out of the twenty - four. 
This not because she had any remarkable love 
| for music, or skill in developing that love, but 
| the Greenland organ was available, and the 
| salary of an organist a sure thing. Mr. Jones 
| gave her a lesson now and then, and assured 
her that she would soon be able to secure a 
church in town or out of it. 

Well started in this work the elder sister 
ventured to ask the younger what she intended 
to-do, The question greatly surprised Maria. 
Do? She had not thought of doing any thing. 
Why should she? It was a pity if the world, 
which owed her a living, could not afford to 
pay it! She was considerably surprised, and 
not a little indignant, that Sue should ask the 
question. 

“We can’t afford to sit still, 1 should think 
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you would see. We have father and mother to 
take care of. We may as well look that fact in 
the face, for there it is.” 

Maria burst into tears. It was as if she had 
been rudely pricked with a pin. There would 
be some satisfaction in recording this if it could 
be added that after a reasonable length of time 
she dried her eyes and began to consider the 
ease which Sue had brought before her, even 
on her knees, as Sue had already considered it, 
waiting in that humble posture until some light 
should rise and shine, and reveal to her a way 
out of the darkness, as on the mind of Sue the 
vision of the organist had risen. 

On the occasion of that momentous conversa- 
tion, after the tears, Maria asked, * Is it really 
true that you think we are beggars ?” 

‘‘Beggars! (€ should hope not,” was the 
spirited answer. “ If we are, who will you beg 
of, I should like to know?” 

“Oh, don’t speak so! How dreadful it is! 
How can you talk that way about it ?” 

“There are many things I don’t intend to 
die of, if I can help it,” said Sue. ‘One is 
lethargy—the other’s hunger. Somebody says 
if a man will not work, neither let him eat. I 
suppose he would have said the same thing 
about women. Iam going in for work, because 
I'm constructed on principles which seem to 
make eating necessary.” | 

But to talk about work to Maria was to talk | 
about the chief of horrors. When Susannah | 
urged that she should learn to play the organ, so 
that they might work together for good when 
the church choir was secured, she answered, 

‘You know that I’ve always considered it a | 
perfect waste of time, and an imposition, to 
study music and play for folks unless one has 
a genius for it. I haven’t any more than a 
bat.” 

** Quite as much as I have.” 

“Then you've less conscience than I, for T | 
won't make myself a nuisance as an organ 
grinder.” 

“I know perfectly well,” said Sue, *‘ that I| 
can't keep at a thing sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four without succeeding finally. — Nei- 
ther can you. Suppose you begin on the four- | 
hour system and try that till yon get up to| 
eight. If you don’t improve by that time I'll 
let you off.” 

“Te” 

““What wi// you do then?” 

‘*Do? Get married I suppose.” 
Maria laughed. 

‘**To whom, if you please, if you have such a 
retreat at pleasure?” Sue was determined to 
get at the bottom of her sister's thinking, it| 
seemed. 

“There are always plenty, if one looks. 
There’s William Carpenter, for instance,” an- | 
swered Maria, coldly enough. ‘He promises | 
to do very well.” 

“To whom does he promise? You?” 

“Every body.” | 

“Then you are going to make use of him to | 


” 


And Miss | 


| 


| I would do it. 


| don’t intend to do again this season. 
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stuff up a gap, because the cold wind blows on 
you. If Providence has determined that the 
wind shall come in, you had better not try to 
keep it out that way. It would be colder when 
it crept in through a breach stopped so than 
if it came in full blast, unobstructed, I should 
think.” 

“Tf you only knew how tiresome it was to 
hear you talk that way, Sue, you'd stop it,” 
said Maria. ‘Old maiding all the time.” 

That talk was in the early spring, while the 
cold March winds were blowing. As if she 
had gained a clear perception of the tiresome- 
ness and uselessness of the talk, Sue did not 
then continue, or at any future time deliber- 
ately repeat, it. But by the time the trouble 
began with her father’s eyes, suspending the 
work for the Company which he had performed 
at home, she had succeeded in securing the 
control of a church organ in one of the villages 
which bordered the railroad between Greenland 
and New York, and for one hundred dollars per 
annum she engaged to perform on it in aid of 
Sunday worshipers. Maria thought it highly 
creditable of Sue, when she saw her setting 
off, Sunday after Sunday, fair weather and 
foul, in fulfillment of her contract, and sigh- 
ing, wished that she had Sue’s energy and abil- 
ity to do something in the helpful way. 

The morning that followed Miss Sue’s “ fare- 
well to William” saw her rising at an earlier 
hour than usual. She was going to town on 
the first train; had lain awake half the night, 
in fact, that she might be in season, for the 


| second train would be crowded with gentle- 


men, and she wished for a quiet half hour to 
herself by daylight for the uninterrupted con- 
sideration of her plans. No place so favorable 
as on board the flying train. 

But as she went toward the ticket-office Will- 
iam Carpenter came out, and it was quite evi- 
dent that this sudden meeting startled both of 
them, and pleased one still more than it sur- 
prised. 

‘* Are you going to town?” said William, with 
a satisfaction which appeared in his cheerful 
voice, 

“Yes.” There was no getting rid of him 
then. He waited till she had bought her tick- 
et, and then followed her into the car. 

‘*Tt’s a lucky chance that I took this train,” 
said he. ‘*I made up my mind yesterday that 
Walking to the office after the 
city has been heated up three hours is a thing I 
I hoped 
to see you last evening. Are you always with 
your father now ?” 

‘*We try not to leave him alone; he gets so 
terribly down if he is left to himself.” 

‘*How sad—in his prime, too! They miss 
him in the insurance office more than they 
would any other officer.” 

How many times had William said this to 
the various members of the afflicted family! 
Did he really believe that any place that was 
ever filled by man can not as well be filled by 
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man again? What he said pleased Miss Sue | 
as if she had never heard it before. 

*“T shall tell him,” she answered. ‘* He is | 
often thinking that he would not be missed 
any where; that is so sad for a man like him 
to believe.” 

**Has he heard the note I left for him last 
night ?” 

‘*T did not dare excite him so much as to 
read it to him. Mother will read it this morn- 
ing.” 

‘That ought to convince him that he isn’t 
forgotten, and that he never will be while the 
Company exists,” said William, with much 
earnestness. ‘‘I have no doubt that this ex- 
pression of esteem will be continued as long as 
he lives. And it ought to be.” 

“Perhaps so. I intend to be prepared for 
the worst, at all events. I am going to town 
this morning on business, William. I saw the 
advertisement of a dealer in fancy goods last 
night; he wants new hands. I am going to 
see what he will give me to do. Be pleased to 
say that you do not think me crazy.” 

“T really can not say that I see any evidence 
of craziness,” said William, elated that Miss 
Widdington had taken him into her confidence, 
and building forthwith on that foundation a 
tower, from the turrets of which he looked into 
heaven. 

‘Thank you,” she said, so composedly that 


any other builder would have felt the founda- | 


tions of the tower tremble. 

The conductor stopped for Miss Widdington’s 
ticket on his way down the train, and Mr. Car- 
penter’s eyes wandered round the car. When 
the conductor went on again he turned toward 
his companion and saw that she was looking out 
of the window, but with eyes that saw not even 
the gray fog which enveloped hills and valleys. 

In fifteen minutes they would arrive at the 
ferry. The important thing he decided to say 
the instant when emerging from the ticket-of- 
fice door he saw Miss Widdington on the plat- 
form, he now was about to say. 

**Miss Widdington,” he began, somewhat 
hurriedly, “‘I am very glad I happened to meet 
you this morning. But I wish you had a little 
more confidence in me, and would ask my ad- 
vice, or at least would let me give it.” 

Miss Susannah reflected on that. 

** Are you so satisfied that you would coun- 
sel wisely ?” 

“Yes; about this business I could, I do be- 
lieve.” 

** Say on.” 

“T have no doubt whatever that you could 
do any thing that you set out to do, Miss Wid- 
dington. But if you must go into business let 
me be your partner.” 

‘* For the sake of having a companion in dis- 
grace, in case of failure ?” 

“You don’t intend to fail.” 

“Indeed not. But the intention isn’t al- 
ways necessary in order to secure the failure. 
People do fail without it sometimes.” 


“You must not begin, though, with acknow]- 
edging that this is possible.” 

“True, I shouldn’t; but you would not be 
content with a silent partnership; you would al- 
ways be having something to say. And we had 
better not begin with a firm if it is likely to be 
dissolved.” 

‘** Death is the only one who could break the 
partnership I mean,” said William, ‘‘ and evey 
Death couldn’t. Won't you understand me, 
Miss Widdington? Won't your heart explain 
my meaning ?” 

Sue sat still and thought. Was it by provi- 
dential arrangement that she had met William 
Carpenter at the station that morning? Was 
it ordained that he should find these moments 
in which to say this thing to her? Perhaps so, 
But perhaps the providence was but a test, 
This that he had said she knew he had long 
desired to say. He had indeed attempted to 
say it before. And “love feels no burden.” 
It was evident to Miss Sue that he was waiting 
as if destiny hung on her word. Her heart did 
explain to her his meaning, and he saw that it 
did ; but she said, ‘‘I am bent on business, I 
am so ambitious that I haven't a thought for 
any thing except how I shall succeed. No, 
William, 7 must succeed, for my father’s and 
mother’s sake.” 

The engine was shrieking to the Jersey City 
people that the train it brought was on time; 
there seemed to be a general revolution of 
| forces ; but William's voice, though he spoke 
| in a low tone, was distinctly heard by Miss Sue. 

“If I have been made to see in you, Miss 
Widdington, all that my heart can love, I con- 
sider that no mistake has been made any where, 
I shall hope that I too may show that I honor 
your father and mother—that I should esteem 
it an honor to—to—” he strove to finish that 
sentence, but, failing, passed his hand over his 
face as if its muscles were suddenly working be- 
yond his control. ‘TI shall hope that it is only 
business that stands between us. Unless you 
say that I must not think so, and that there is 
a greater obstacle.” 

Miss Sue rose quickly from her seat. Three 
or four school-boys, who sat at the extreme end 
of the car, had already rushed to the door and 
thrown it open, and now waited the instant 
when the train should stop ere they leaped from 
the steps. Business people usually lost no time 
on the train or ferry, and she was a business 
woman this morning assuredly. William arose 
also. He, too, never lost time by reading a 
final newspaper paragraph after the train had 
stopped. 

** Have you your satchel ?” he asked. 

“T came with empty hands, and only one 
thought in my head,” she answered; and the 
steady light of her eye seemed to assure Will- 
iam that she had but one thought now. It was 
better to think that than that she had other 
thoughts. 

They crossed the river together, while the 








fog-bells rang, and they counted the river craft 
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discernible through the haze, and saw some of 
the things which our great poet, who sings his 
zongs in color, saw when he painted the Hud- 
son off Haverstraw in the morning gray. 

“The idea of our consenting to put ourselves 
on him, a burden four strong,” said Miss Sue to 
herself, as she saw William Carpenter striding 
toward Trinity, while she went her way up the 
street. ‘‘That kind of business is done often 
enough. But I can’t doit, andI’mglad. Iam 
sure I have not made a mistake. If the worst 
should come I could not endure to see him 
wearying of his load. If he took it up he must 
bear it like agod. Could he? I'll not subject 
him to that test. He is getting gray already, 
and not thirty yet.” 

Why she, who alone of t’. family would be 
likely to show so much consideration for anoth- 
er, should have the service of another proffered, 
was a wonder. Miss Sue actually blushed as 
she walked on, thinking of what Maria had said 
about William. 

Meanwhile, whereabout between heaven and 
earth did Mr. Carpenter see Miss Widdington 
suspended? Hardly within his reach. Yet it 
might be. He would not let go the possibility. 
But when he looked at the clock in the spire 
of Trinity he was not thinking of Miss Wid- 
dington so much as of other persons, and of 
scenes suggested by her, and of the impossibil- 
ity of getting through with the prayer he would 
have made, that her parents might be to him as 
his own! 

The past—what did he see in it? He sawa 


pale, sad-faced woman, whom misfortune over- 
took as unexpectedly as it had overtaken this 
house of Widdington ; and two young girls go- 
ing helplessly about a house which suddenly 


had lost its head. He saw in the midst of that 
troubled circle a lad, who, gazing on the burden 
Providence had laid before him, refused to take 
it up. He saw him creep away from it, and 
leave it there unlifted. The woman and the 
girls whom he left behind him must get on as 
best they could with debt and poverty. He 
heard a clock strike—not that of old Trinity in 
the spire so near, It was thousands of miles 
away, but he heard it tick and strike. 

As he turned the corner of the street he said 
to himself, ‘‘ It is now seventeen years, and here 
I am, to be shamed by the woman I love. She 
scorns to escape; and I—chose to escape. I 
ran from the sinking ship; she stands by it, 
and prefers to go down if she can not bring it 
into port, rather than use my life-preserver.” 

He could not long endure the contempt of 
himself which her words and her conduct in- 
spired. He began first to attempt justification, 
but before the day ended he had addressed a 
letter to his mother across the sea. 

Miss Widdington’s business led her to the 
great shop of Mr. Adriance, and as that deal- 
er’s advertisement had really expressed a want, 
she was able to make an engagement with him. 
Of the scores of women who called on him that 
day not one made an impression so favor- 





able as that made by Miss Widdington. He 
took her references, but he trusted her on the 
spot, and she went home on the afternoon train 
well satisfied with her success. She was now 
in the shawl business—— breakfast shawls, car- 
riage shawls, street shawls, any kind of shawl 
that could be made of Berlin wool she had en- 
gaged to produce, Mr, Adriance supplying the 
material, 

Imagine the emotions with which she in- 
quired for the ten-pound package of wools 
which was to be left for her at the office of 
Dodd’s Express, the feelings with which she 
paid the five cents demanded for its delivery, 
the satisfaction with which she took her seat in 
the car on the other side of the river. 

William Carpenter saw her as she passed 
along the platform to a forward car, and smiled 
that she declined the offers of acquaintances as 
they hurried along to carry her bundle. It 
happened that at the Greenland station he was 
on the steps before her. She dropped the pack- 
age at his feet, as if it had been a gauntlet; he 
picked it up, and instead of looking about for 
a boy, as most assuredly he would have done 
had the package been his own, he carried it 
himself up the street, walking by the side of 
Miss Widdington, experiencing as he did so a 
singular satisfaction. 

** Courage!” said Miss Sue to herself, as she 
entered the house alone. “I haven't fought 
out half my battle yet. I must take every thing 
for granted.’”’ And so she walked into the 
kitchen, and found her mother alone there, get- 
ting tea. Maria was asleep up stairs, or else 
seeking out for herself some comfortable shady 
nook in the garden. 

‘* Business secured!” she exclaimed, laying 
her bundle on the table, and stepping back 
quickly she advanced upon her mother and em- 
braced her. ‘‘ We're safe, mother,” said she. 
“TI have entered into bonds, We are in the 
shawl trade! Now you'll understand why you 
liked to draw so well—patterns, you know, will 
be wanted, beautiful vines for shawl-borders, 
designs for centres, and so forth! All furnish- 
ed by Madame Widdington!” 

Of course, all this needed explanation. When 
it was explained Mrs. Widdington sat down and 
wept. Sue thereupon took up the discontinued 
tea-getting. Perceiving those tears she seemed 
not to see them. She knew that ere long, just 
so soon as her pride could be pacified, her mo- 
ther would heartily enter into this business— 
the bright wools would charm and console her, 
she would like the work for its own sake. Be- 
fore her mother had regained her composure, 
and could begin to see difficulties and impossi- 
bilities in the way of her project, Sue said, wise- 
ly timing her words : 

‘* And there’s Mrs, Grimm, you know, mo- 
ther, and her two daughters, neat as pins, and 
for ever and ever knitting; Annie Grassmyer, 
and Ann Pilcher. Why, there’s a dozen of 
them ready and waiting for work. We furnish 
the patterns and wools, they do the knitting; 
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we put on the fringe and other finishing touch- | 


es, I have it allin my mind. So Mr. Adri- 
ance gets his goods, do you see, and all of us 
have a fair living. And that’s what hands are 
good for, my own mother.” 
* My own girl.” 
ended in victory. 
Maria was brought into the business, howev- 


er reluctantly ; but do not suppose that it would | 


not have been a thousand times easier to dis- 
pense with her service—only there she was. 
The organ music went on. ‘The cataracts, 
alas! also went on. 
retrieval. 
hands. Well, and she could support it. 
Adriance was astonished and pleased, 
were not lessened, but ability to bear them was 
increased. 
the cry, “Spare us, good Lord!” 
have it that His answers are ours. 
then less His own? 

To his letter, written under a scourge, Will- 
iam Carpenter in time received an answer. 
Not from his mother. 
ing, fearing, he knew not what, he hurried 
through the brief letter. 


Mr. 


Some will 
Are they 


words that he had written smote as swords. 
First, there was wonder that the son should 
ever have lost sight of his mother, and next, 
more than wonder that, having lost sight of her, 
he should also have lost knowledge. 


after the boy, their brother, ran away. 


friends, who would have dissuaded her from in- 
curring the risks which she did incur seeking 
in a strange land the son who had deserted her. 
That was all. Was it not enough? The poor 
satisfaction of seeking to repair the injury he 
had wrought, to heal the wound he had made, 
was denied him! ‘The letter was received in 
the midst of great business successes, and Will- 
iam felt, in the midst of his prosperity, as if he 
had been cursed. But what could he do? 

He went and told Miss Widdington of the 
unexpected extent to which he had been pros- 
pered. But he said that two things conspired 
to make him feel that he was passing through 
the trial of adversity instead. First, that she 
should be more indifferent to his success than 
any gold-buyer on the street; and second, that 
the friends who would have benefited by the 
turn his affairs had taken were not benefited by 
it, and, he supposed, never would be. 

The first reason Miss Sue passed over with- 
out notice; but what did he mean by the sec- 
ond? Now, was it wise for a man voluntarily 
to abase himself in the estimation of the woman 
whose good opinion seemed to him the most 
desirable thing in the world? Was it likely 
that he would win her confidence at last by 
confessing unfaithfulness to trusts? That was 
not his aim. He regarded her as his best 


friend, and he confessed his great sorrow to | 


For the paralysis was no | 
Sue Widdington had a family on her | 


It was from an old | 
man who had known Wiliiam’s father, and the | 


The two | 
girls were dead. They died not a great while | 
The | 
year after his mother had followed her son | 
across the ocean, against the counsel of her | 





her. And when she said, in the fullness of 
her amazement, ‘‘Is it possible!” he did not 
flinch, neither did he attempt to make the 
words mean less than at their fullest they might 


| mean. 
The battle with her mother | 


But what could be done? That was of 
course Miss Widdington’s second thought—the 
** how terrible!” was always attended by ‘ how 
shall we meet it?” ‘* Carpenter,” she said, jn 
a slow, musing way, as if seeking among 4! 
the faces she had seen for one that would re- 
spond to that name, and prove the mother of 
William. 

The young man’s face flushed—it crimsoned, 


| He had supposed that all was told; and so 
Burdens | 


much had been told at a cost which Miss 


| Sue at least would find no difficulty in estima- 
Providence has many answers to | 


ting rightly. But now he flinched. He could 
not add that he had changed his name since he 
came to the country, It was a common thing 


| for his countrymen to give an English render- 


ing to the name by which they had hitherto 


| been known; and often they did it feeling that 
Was she dead? Hop- 


thereby they had become naturalized, and so 
would the more readily be received into the 
family of citizens. But would she not at once 
suppose that he had made the change so the 
more effectually to sever the bonds which con- 
nected him with her he had forsaken? And 
if she suspected that, would she not do it just- 
ly? He left this deeper depth, he must leave 
it, unsounded; and when she said ‘‘ Carpen- 
ter,’ musing, he was silent. Soon he said, ‘‘] 
have looked through all the city registers, and 
made every inquiry possible. No. A man can 
not have given him twice what I threw away.” 

** You were but a child,” she said. 

“That made it all the more monstrous.” 

** But the burden was too heavy for you. I 
know when you left them you must have thought 
you would be able to serve them better in this 
country. And you went secretly because you 
would not have been allowed to come. It was 
an error of judgment—the judgment of a child 
who was compelled to see the things which are 
generally hidden from the eyes of children.” 

Indeed it seemed that in this brave young 
spirit of fidelity had risen up a defender of poor 
William Carpenter, when he arraigned himself 
and pleaded guilty. 

But he looked crushed. 

“You will find her yet, I know you will, for 
you will always be looking,” she continued ; 
“and have you forgotten it is they that seck 
who find ?” 

When she was thinking these things over in 
the solitude of her own spirit, thinking of these 
and of William as he had lived in her sight 
these many years, the doubt of him which she 
had never understood, the doubt which had 
stood as a sentinel at her heart’s door, as if to 
guard her against him, passed suddenly out of 
sight. But not forever away. It only retired 
into shadow—it was there still on guard. Why 
had he told her this discreditable thing? Per- 
haps, she thought, that so he might put a term- 





ination to his own hope. Perhaps the thought 
of her troubled him, distracted him in his busi- 
ness, and he had determined to excite in her 
contempt for himself, or aversion even, that in 
the light of the evidence such feeling would be 
sure to give of itself he might bury his hope, 
dispel his dream, banish his vision, and thus 
devote himself more entirely to the business 
which but for her would absorb him. 

If this was his purpose, was he successful in 
it? He began to look for the consequences of 
that narration. Not atonce. At first he felt 
the ease one may be supposed to feel after 
amputation of a gangrened limb, She knew 
the worst. But as time passed on could he 
fail to notice how cordially Miss Widding- 
ton spoke when they met? Was she taking 
his part? Certainly her words, look, man- 
ner, were not those of a person against him, 
She did not lose her interest in his affairs. 
Was it that of a missionary, merely? He 
thought not. <A hope stirred again. If he 
could win her yet, in spite of all; but then 
came the recollection that there was something 
still concealed. The time had passed for con- 
tinuing that story, he sternly said to himself. 
Toward that dark chasm which lay between 
him and his childhood he never would direct 
her eyes again. 

But ‘‘ the thing that I would not, that I do.” 

One afternoon the Greenland train ran off 
the track. It was an almost unheard-of thing 
that an accident should happen on that well- 
conducted railroad. This was not attended 
with very disastrous results. It was an accom- 
modation train, and only one woman received 
any injury. 

Miss Widdington and Mrs. Zimmerman in 
fact were the only passengers on board. 

Mrs. Zimmerman left the train at the Roe- 
buck station, and at parting shook hands cord- 
ially with Miss Widdington, who, two minutes 
before, preparatory to parting, had addressed 
to her these very remarkable words : 

“I will see you again, then, about this busi- 
ness. We may conclude that it is wiser in us 
to reap the first fruits of a field than to glean 
after another person’s harvest. I am very glad 
that we have had an opportunity to talk this 
over.” Who could doubt it that saw her ani- 
mated face—not poor little pale-faced Mrs. 
Zimmerman, who was a good business woman 
too in her way. ‘“ We know well enough what 
the market is, and what it is likely to be; we 
can supply the demand we have wit enough to 
create. And it would be an easy thing for you 
to import the wools directly from Berlin.” 


The face of the Importer of Wools to be—it 


was the face of the woman whom Mr. Carpenter 
had assisted to a seat on the ferry-boat, and up 
the steps of the car that day when she came to 
the Roebuck station with a bundle two-thirds 
her own size and the sweet, sweet peas—her 
face I say, as she left the car, had a very dif- 
ferent expression from that habitual to it. It 
was hopeful, almost bright. 
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Our passenger from Greenland had taken the 
early train because she met Mrs, Zimmerman 
in Mr. Adriance’s shop, and wished to speak 
with her on this business scheme which she 
had for some time busily contemplated. When 
the train left Roebuck station she settled her- 
self in the car of which she was the solitary 
occupant, congratulating herself that she was 
alone; for she intended now to make clear to 
herself every feature of this enterprise—thor- 
oughly to study it that she might meet every 
objection with an answer. But her meditation 
| was of short duration. As the train passed 
round the curve, that curve which revealed in 
its fold the pretty little cottage in the midst of 
its bright garden, a loose rail was ripped up 
and the cars thrown off the track. 

Within five minutes Roebuck understood 
what had happened; within ten minutes Miss 
Widdington, opening her eyes, saw Mrs. Zim- 
merman looking at her with a scared but reso- 
lute face. But she did not hear the directions 
in obedience to which she was carried down to 
the white cottage; and all that night she lay 
insensible. 

So the partnership between these two women 
began. 

| Sunday morning saw William Carpenter out 
in search of Miss Widdington. 
| When he called at her father’s house on 
Saturday evening, as was not rarely his cus- 
| tom, he found that she had gone to town; and 
| Miss Maria was beginning to be disturbed, for 
her sister’s place at the organ must be supplied 
in case she did not return. Miss Jones would 
| go, she supposed; but first she must be noti- 
| fied that she was wanted. It would cost Sue 
five dollars, besides the car fare, if Miss Jones 
should go. What did William think ? 
| William thought that in order to prevent dis- 
| appointment any where he had better stop and 
secure Miss Jones’s services. Perhaps Miss 
|Sue had been unexpectedly detained; she 
might even have missed the train, and perhaps 
| would not be able to get home in time to go to 
Southfield. 

‘What an obliging man you are, William!” 
| said Maria; and do not think it once occurred 
| to her that she might have saved herself the 
| necessity of asking Mr, Carpenter to serve her 
| had she accepted any of Sue’s invitations to en- 
|ter into business partnership with her. Do 
| not suppose, either, that it troubled her that she 
| should need to ask Mr. Carpenter, or any other 
| man or any woman, to serve her. Did she bring 
| herself into the world? Didn’t the world owe 
her a living? 

William had not spoken out his whole thought 
| when he so decidedly pronounced in favor of 
| Miss Jones’s earning five dollars next day. He 

had heard on his way up of the accident on the 
| afternoon train, and he put this fact into con- 
| nection with the other that Miss Sue had gone 
| to town and had not returned, and concluded 
| that she was the woman who had met with 
| some slight injury. 
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“Slight injury!” Report said that some- | with polite attention. But was she not begin- 
times of passengers who had limbs broken, who | ning to recognize in him more than this? He 
were wounded even unto death! No sleep for turned toward her and looked at her so strange- 
him that night. On the midnight train he went | ly when he asked, i 
down to Southfield, and by daybreak Sunday | ‘‘ How long has Miss Widdington been jy 
morning he had hired a horse and was on his | this state? Hasn’t she spoken? Hasn't any 
way to Roebuck station. | thing been done for her?” : 

There he learned that the young lady who; And the woman saw that a tear was on 
met with the injury had been taken to Mrs. | cheek. 

Zimmerman’s house—the cottage over there; ‘‘She has slept almost all the time. I gaye 
surrounded by the garden. Did he see the her an anodyne to make her sleep, for the doc- 
one toward which his informant pointed? Why | tor was away and wouldn't be back till morning, 
yes, there was but one; though it stood in a| There was nothing more I could do.” Her 
row, he should be able to find the one in which | voice faltered. If the stranger had proved to be 
lived the little woman who dressed in black and | a doctor she would have wept for joy, supposing, 
went,down to town so often. Her name, then, | too, that she understood her own agitation! 

was Zimmerman ? “What time is it? We must not wait any 

Into the faces of how many women bearing | longer.” William looked at his watch, but at 
that same name had he looked, and with what | the same moment the clock on the wall struck 
eager eyes, during the past year! What dens | the hour. ‘These business people kept railroad 
had he searched through, looking for the mo-| time; the clock and the watch agreed to the 
ther who bore him! How many times, as his moment. 
eyes ran down the newspaper columns of death, | In the stroke of the clock as it told the hour 
had his heart paused at that name! And here | there was a sound of warning which was pecul- 
again he had met it—and now by chance when iar toit. William looked up at the wall, above 
he would have chosen not to meet it! | the head of the cot, while the eyes of the robber 

But he hurried toward the cottage in the | whose head peered over the rock in which the 
garden of flowers. The front door of the dial seemed to be inserted, while those eyes 
house stood half open, as if those within had no | moved and the head wagged, he stood gazing 
fear of intruders. He stepped across the thresh- | at the time-piece, and while he gazed the wo- 
old, and advanced a step toward the small room | man who watched him, as one who on perilous 
at the right hand, moving gently that he might | darkness sees a star arise, went up nearer to 
not disturb any slumbering patient within those | him and said, 
walls. | Sir, that clock struck the hour when my 

His step, light though it was, caught the ear | son was born.” 
of the watcher within the room, and the door| He bowed down; he knelt at her feet. 
opened, ** William, have you found her? What 

**Oh, Sir, Iam glad you have come! Will | blessed, blessed accident brought you here ?” 
you walk in?” | But if Miss Widdington had not seen him at 
Did she expect him? It was the little wo- | his mother’s feet, and the glad face of forgiving 
man in black. For the first time he saw her un- | love bending above him, she might have closed 
covered face. The little woman in black, Mrs. | her eyes again, as she had done so many times 
Zimmerman, whose punctuality was a standard | during the night, opened only to close them 
bet with school-boys; but who besides ? ,again. But now the night had passed away. 

The impulse of the young gentleman whom The morning had come. Dreaming uncertain- 
she had addressed so respectfully, and with so | ty was over. 
much relief, was to fall at her feet, but he stood| | Many weeks passed before Miss Widdington 
upright and asked, awkwardly : | was able to undertake the short journey to her 

“Were you looking—for me? Did you ex-| own home. Happy weeks of pain they were! 
pect—me ?” and he stepped past her into the | Joyful weeks of imprisonment! 
room; for he saw a cot-bed between the win- William, the son, was a man against whom 
dows, and Miss Widdington was there. But, | no doubt now could linger among the shadows. 
strange to say, it was not anxiety for her that | The shadows themselves had disappeared. 
drove him toward the cot. But it-was not until after his reverses with 

“ You are the doctor, Sir?” | Scratchly, not till he had taken the headship of 


his 


‘**No, no; but you are the woman who has | 


taken Miss Widdington—” he stopped, he knew 
not what he was saying, felt .hat he was talking 
at random and wildly. With a stride he was 
now quite across the room, and looking on the 
face of Miss Sue. 

Mrs. Zimmerman followed him ; she had re- 


the firm of Widdington and Zimmerman, that 
Miss Sue bore the name which William had ap- 
propriated from the New World’s language ; 
without shame, with confidence, with pride 
even, with love she bore it; for the excellency 
of the grace which had been able to endure hu- 
| miliation, manfally to bear the just penalty of 


cognized him nowas the fair-haired, bright-faced sin, humbly to behold the oft-repeated miracle 
young man who had once or twice treated her |—curse transformed into blessing. 
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NLLA M‘FLIMSEY was cousin to the world- 
K renowned Flora, but she was a better girl. 
Fair, stylish, coquettish, with bewitching blue 
eves and hair of the fashionable golden hue, 
she was the pride and glory of our set. I say 
was, because my Ella of to-day is in all respects 
so Aifferent from the Ella who then entranced 
me. I had gazed upon her, given her smile 
for smile, and more; had attended her through 
scores of ‘‘Germans,” and gone to heaven with 
her on the wings of a Redowa. Her very fans 
and gloves were daguerreotyped on my soul. 
Yet, looking back, I can not remember that I 
had ever heard her seriously give an opinion, 
or utter even a sentiment to reveal of what man- 
ner of woman she was. As for her daily life, all 
that could be known to me was that she flour- 
ished in the ** best circles,” went every where 
with her cousin Flora, dressed like her, spoke 
with the same musica! accent, and in every way 
comported herself as became an unmurmuring 
child of fashion. I, a busy bee all day and a 
butterfly at evening, found my flower under the 
gas-light, and, under the gas-light, I hovered 
about her, enchanted yet not quite satisfied. 
Some ruthless spell seemed to hang over her 
beauty. Face and form, as conscience had 
grimly suggested, were perfect. Her hair, too, 
ah, how lovely it was! and yet, even in its 
sunny meshes the demon of—shall I say it ?— 
of ugliness seemed to lurk. ‘Sunny meshes” 
Yes, 
a sunny maze over her temples; and beyond 
that—? But it was beautiful hair—that I said 
to myself a hundred times. What, then, was 
the mystery? Something within me recoiled 
even while I admired most ardently; and she, 
poor child! seeing my waywardness, wondered 
(1 knew it in spite of her well-trained, beautiful 
eyes)—wondered and grew serious — between 
dances. 

Alas! we knew not the direful spell that had 
been cast upon us! But the end came at last. 
Now that all is over I am vexed that I did not 
in some way take trouble by the forelock and 
grapple with it single-handed. But I have said 
I wooed Ella as a butterfly flits about a flower. 
Do butterflies think? When an ugly blight 
threatens a peerless blossom can her Papilio do 
more than hover wretchedly overhead ? 

One stormy December night (she has told me 
all about it since) my poor girl, returning from 
a brilliant “reception,” sought her chamber 
puzzled and unhappy. Almost in tears she 
flung jewel after jewel upon her dressing-table, 
jerked the drooping flowers from her hair, and 
loosed the glittering zone which, it had seemed 
to me, was all that kept the gauzy clouds trail- 
ing about her from floating away into the air. 
Then came more arduous toilet undoings: there 
were curls—two long, golden, beautiful curls— 
then braids—then a golden mass of wealth, and 
then the maze! But why speak of these? She 
was sad—she, my peerless flower, my pearl! 


scarcely describes it—ah, sunny maze! 





Ah! if Icould but have seen her then, seen her 
earnest, but an instant, perhaps—but no. The 
spell was not yet broken. 

It had been a brilliant evening. Even cousin 
Flora had pronounced the affair ‘ faultless.” 
The Harrises, the Van Doodles, every body in 
town—that is, every body worth knowing—had 
been present, and Ella had stood acknowledged 
belle of the hour. But it had been the same, 
or nearly the same, every night for weeks and 
weeks, She was weary. It may be her soul 
was asking itself, “‘Is it well?” I had been 
hovering near her, as usual, fascinated, yet se- 
cretly dissatisfied, and she, in some strange 
way, had felt slighted and distressed, though 
she must have known that at least a gozen 
among those who looked upon her were longing 
to cast their fate and fortune at her feet. Ah, 
it is a cruel problem this of life. It should 
know better than to force itself upon the notice 
of a gay, sinless girl, With a sigh, Ella, after 
dimming the gas-light, put on a long, soft robe 
of wadded cashmere, and cast herself in a big 
arm-chair by the fire. Dear little blossom! 
Did the great senseless thing know what it held, 
I wonder ? 

How plainly I can see her sitting there, in the 
flickering fire-light, with that new sadness on 
her face. The lofty room, with its curtains, its 
frescoed panels, its carvings of dull, dark wood, 
its dainty work-stand rarely used, its costly rack 
of books never opened, its delicate traceries of 
gold, its soft, harmonious colors, its toilet-table 
(a marvel of lace with rosy draperies blushing 
through)—all these were quite familiar to me, 
for the apartment had sometimes done duty as 
‘*the gentlemen’s dressing-room,” and after- 
ward that very arm-chair became— But I must 
not anticipate. 

How long Ella’s reverie continued she can 
not remember. It was broken at last by a sharp 
sense of dread. Her eyes had been fixed upon 
the toilet-table. Fascinated by its cloud-like 
canopy and curtain, where pink and white 
seemed floating together in airy softness, with 
here and there a bright gleam from the fire deep- 
ening its hue, she had wondered whether the 
effect might not be something like the “ early 
dawn” that travelers talk about, when suddenly 
its curtain was stirred! 

What could it mean? There was not room 
enough under there for a robber to stow himself. 
The pet spaniel she knew was already sound 
asleep in the housekeeper’s room. Cats and 
kittens were forbidden in the house; but it 
might possibly be that some vagrant had stolen 
in during the day, and had made this his hiding- 
place. 

Even this solution almost paralyzed her with 
fear. After all, it might be merely fancy. 

With a half-smile at her weakness, she sat 
upright and looked steadily at the offending 
drapery. It stirred again—not feebly this 
time; but with a quick, resolute movement— 
stirred and parted! 

A bouncing little figure stepped forth. 
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“Blaze up, Fire!” said the little figure, | Brush up; do! I’ve no idea of calling you g 
‘and let the lady see me.” | thief. Neither have they. Of course you 
Instantly the fire sent out frisky jets of flame. | haven't intended to do any thing wrong. But 
“That's right,” said the figure, jauntily. | they want ‘their own.’ ‘They’ ve been at me 
**Now am I not a beauty ?” | for ever so long about it; and at last I thought 
A beauty! It was the ugliest of all ugly | I'd just lay the matter before you. What do you 
gnomes, goblins, or whatever one might choose | say ?” A 
tocallit, It was short, stumpy, of a dingy brown, | “What do I say? Oh yes, take it, good 
and made entirely of matted hair! Even its arms | Sheniona, whatever it is, and go home.” 
were of the same material; and its eyes were; ‘*‘ Home!” echoed Sheniona, scornfully, but 
formed of rings of white and black hair with | in a smothered tone, ‘‘ what do I want of a 
the light of a golden curl shining through them. | home? My object is to make headway in the 

‘“*Who are you?” gasped my poor girl, ready | world; but that’s nothing here nor there. Be- 
to faint. | sides, J can’t take it. They must help them- 

“Who am I?” pertly echoed the figure; | selves. What do you say—yes or no?” 
“whg, one of your friends to be sure. My| ‘Oh dear, y-yes,” answered Ella, closing 
name is Sheniona. I’m the Spirit of the Wa- | her eyes. 
terfall!” | “*Very well. That’s something like. Now, 

“Oh, oh! Go away!” shrieked Ella. | good people, you may come. Fire!” 

* All in good time, my dear,” said the visit-| ‘This last ejaculation was not a military order 
or, coaxingly; “all in good time. Now don’t to the ‘* good people,” but was addressed in a 
be frightened in that foolish way. I’m sure I | warning “aside” tothe members from Liverpool. 
expected a different reception from you. But | Accordingly the room grew light in a twinkling, 
never mind that. Business is business, you | Ella tried to keep her eyes shut, but they 
know. If I hadn’t had business I would have | | opened in spite of her. In every corner of the 
staid away — though, really, who would have apartment she saw women ; not exactly ghostly 
dreamed that you could hate me so, seeing | women—though they could not have been mor- 
that—” and Sheniona nodded significantly to- | tal, since neither door nor window had opened 
ward the toilet-table. to admit them—but women very different from 

Ella was gradually becoming less alarmed— | those whom she was in the habit of seeing ; and 
there was a saucy, friendly air about the Spirit | every one of them was looking reproachfully at 
that was rather winning after all—so she ven- | her. 
tured to ask, timidly, ** Now,” commanded Sheniona, in an injured 

** What business ?” tone, at the same time collecting something from 

“Well, my dear, business of rather an em- | the toilet-table and throwing her armful into 
barrassing nature, if you must know. (Bright- | Ella’s lap, ‘‘ now come and claim your own.’ 
en up, Fire!) The fact is, though I seem anh Ella trembled. As the women slowly ap- 
a plucky, self-reliant Spirit, I am really some- | proached, she noticed that they made no sound 
what dependent upon others. In short, if it | as they walked, and that the heads of nearly all 
were not for others, I couldn’t be the beauty | of them were closely cropped. They gathered 
that I often am. (Now, Fire, don’t be lazy!) | in silent groups about her, casting eager glances 
I'm Queen of them all, and they know it. Every | | upon what she held on her lap. She tried to 
one bows to the Spirit of the Waterfall. But | rise and throw the coveted things upon the 
you see, my dear, sometimes those who have | floor, but her limbs were powerless. 
been forced unconsciously to help me get to be| Suddenly one of the women, a worn, dark- 
a little troublesome; they come again and again, | browed creature, came close to her, and, bend- 
pestering me and asking for ‘ their own,’ as they | ing, snatched one of the articles. It was a 
eall it. Even when I haven't used ’em a bit | curl (yes, one of the very curls that I had seen 
they keep whining out, ‘It’s all your fault—all drooping upon Ella's bosom that evening! ). 
your fault!’ till I’m ‘most dead. It’s enough, ‘‘ This is mine!” she cried, fiercely. 
to put me all out of tangle—it really is,” and ‘*Yours!” sneered Sheniona, ‘‘what did you 
the Spirit struck a despondent attitude. | ever do with that, you old raven?” 

**Well?” asked Ella, longing to make a rush “Tl tell you what I did with it. I held it 
for the door, and yet not quite daring enough | to my heart a thousand times with the only 
to stir, ‘‘ what’s all this to me?” thing I loved on earth. I kissed it night and 

The Spirit laughed a quick, fuzzy little| day. I stroked it on my poor, toil-stiffened 
laugh. fingers until some of its gold seemed to light up 

‘*What's it to you? Well, if. that isn’t too| my soul. It was like a chain leading me to 
much! Why it’s every thing to you (now, Fire, | heaven. But harder times came. I couldn't 
don’t go to sleep, please)—every thing to you! get any work. I sold clothes, furniture, every 
this time, I mean. The fact is, you’ve got| thing I had, to keep her, my little one, from 
something that don’t belong to you, and the | starving—every thing went but my wedding- 
owners want it,” ring and her hair. The wedding-ring went 

*“*T?” faltered Ella, ‘*1?” first; then my beautiful curls—yes, I curled 

“Yes; you,” answered Sheniona, with an | them even when we were crying with hunger— 
encouraging nod. ‘* Now don’t be so nervous, | but it was all of no use. She died. But she’s 
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not starving now—thank God for that! Not 
cold either; but I can’t find her—I can’t see 
her. She went where I can’t go yet. 
know this is one of her curls, and I must have 
it. ‘That other one isn’t mine. Where are the 


rest ?’—turning fiercely to Sheniona, | 
“Never mind now about the rest, my good | 


woman. They're not here—that’s plain, Be- 
gone !” 

The woman, pressing the curl to her lips, 
moved away, and Ella saw her no more. 

“Who does the other curl belong to?” cried 
Sheniona. ‘ Move quickly now. Don’t be all 
night about it.” 

At these words four young girls stepped for- 
ward. One of them lifted the curl; and, with- 
out a word, they began rapidly to untwist it. 


Each with busy fingers drew out strand after | 


strand ; and when it was all divided they van- 
ished with their treasure. 


‘“‘Humph!” exclaimed Sheniona, “if that’s | 


all, you'll be bothering me a good while before 
you can recover your headfuls. (A plague to 
these fellows with their ‘ sorting’ and ‘ length- 
ing,’ and so scattering one lot of hair to every 
corner of the earth!) Ah, you thief!” 

Ella looked up quickly. 

‘‘No, not you. I’m speaking to that thing 
who just grabbed a braid. She’s a thief and a 
murderer.” 

“1 know it,” sullenly retorted a woman who 
now stood pulling and shaking out the braid. 
“Twas as bad as the worst. Why not? Who 
had any mercy for me? They cut off my hair 
in prison. Yes, a thief and a murderer. But 
who was any better? They murdered me on a 
scaffold; and they stole my hair. It was the 
only bright thing I ever had. It’s mine—and 
I want it!” 

‘*Well, well, not so much noise, old jail- 
bird. Who says you can’t have it?” 

** She’s said it!” retorted the woman, look- 
ing savagely at Ella, ‘‘She’s claimed it for her 
own, and you wouldn’t let me come. Haven't 
I seen her many a time, here in this very room, 
smooth it and braid it as if God had given it to 
her. Yes, and haven’t I seen her carrying it 
about in gay ball-room, among splendid ladies 
and gentlemen with their flowers and jewels and 
scents—the very hair that I used to trail in the 
dust? Yes; and didn’t she twine it with pearl, 
and didn’t I see a man who danced with her 
put a white rose-bud in it once (ha! ha!), 
and—” 

“Oh, oh! Stop her, Sheniona,” cried Ella 
—‘“‘ stop her, or I shall go mad!” 

The woman, mockingly acknowledging a sig- 
nal from the Spirit of the Waterfall, vanished 
with angry mutterings. 

**Mad!” echoed a voice; ‘‘I did go mad, 
raving mad, and they cut off my locks—‘ sun- 
ny locks,’ he used to call them. But that was 
when I lived on earth. I’m not mad now, 
and”—seizing another braid from Ella’s lap— 
**T want my hair.” 

“Not mad now, eh?” said the Spirit of the 


| Waterfall. 


But I | 


** Any one would think from the 
way you act that you were stark, staring mad.” 
**Tt’s the sight of the hair does it,” returned 
the other, mournfully, and in a gentler tone. 
‘The hair was what he always praised most.” 
“Who was he?” asked Sheniona, with some 
interest. ‘* Was he a barber?” 
| ‘No, indeed,” said the girl, scornfully; ‘he 
| was a soldier, as handsome and brave a soldier 
as ever breathed—noble and good, too; but you 
| can’t understand any thing about that.” 
‘**'That’s because I'm all in a snarl, perhaps,” 
| assented Sheniona, ironically. 
| * But you can,” turning to Ella. ‘‘ He was 
|so noble and good; and when the word came 
| that he was lying dead on the field—lying all 
| mangled and trodden—I couldn't stand it. I 
thought I should never, never see him again, 
I know better now. But this hair is his be- 
cause he liked it. I couldn’t rest while I knew 
it was being carried about by others in the bus- 
| tling world. I died soon after they took it. 
| Why couldn’t they lay it in my grave where it 
| belonged? Ah! if you knew all, my pretty 
|lady, you would have perished sooner than 
have carried my poor hair into gay houses,” 

**Yes, yes,” sobbed Ella. ‘Oh, Sheniona, 
I’ve been so wicked, so dreadfully wicked ; 
but it’s all your fault.” 

“Oh, certainly, of course,” returned She- 
niona, ‘You're just like all the rest. Now, 
ladies, if you'll be kind enough to divide the 
waterfall, and each take ‘ your own,’ we can be 
gone. (Now, Fire, a little brighter!)” 

The fire obeyed. Instantly the girl who had 
been a maniac vanished ; the rest of the women 
seized the golden waterfall from Ella’s unresist- 
ing hands, and with many struggles, exclama- 
tions, sighs, and sobs began to tear it to pieces, 
and pick out “their own,” hair by hair. 

What strange-looking creatures they were, 
and dressed in what motley variety of costume ! 
Some of them had long, wavy tresses that had 
grown out since they had been shorn of their 
wealth ; but most of them were closely cropped, 
and had a weird, restless look. There were 
pretty, blue-eyed Bohemian girls among them, 
dressed in picturesque attire; heavy Dutch 
lasses with great wooden shoes, that now made 
a strange, unearthly clatter; Swiss women with 
freckled faces and high caps; and two Swedish 
sisters, who stamped their ghostly feet indig- 
nantly to think how their bright locks had been 
boiled and twisted and baked. 

Some seemed to have died, and others were 
the spirits of the living; but one and all were 
equally eager. During their rapid work they 
cast reproachful words or bits of personal his- 
tory at Sheniona, and sometimes addressed 
themselves to Ella, who, with clasped hands 
and tearful eyes, sat wondering—a throng of 
new thoughts and resolutions rushing into her 
soul, Some told how their hair had been taken 
off in illness; some, how they had been forced 
to part with theirs through poverty ; some told 
tales that brought a burning flush to Ella’s cheek; 


” 
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and others admitted that when they were work- 
ing in the field or at household duties the hair- 
peddlers came along, shears in hand, and in- 
duced them to allow their tresses to be cut off 
in exchange for tawdry trinkets. Nearly all 
had something to say; and Ella vaguely won- 
dered that their voices should seem so lifelike 
and natural. If she had but thought of the 
potent influence of Sheniona she would have 
wondered less. Under the spells of the Spirit 
‘of the Waterfall all things seem real. 

One of the Dutch girls turned angrily toward 
Sheniona. 

“What does this mean? I find only four 
hairs.” 

“‘Tt means that only four hairs of all your 
headful were fit to put with this lot,” was the 
answer. ‘It was nearly all turned to flax. 
How did you fade yourself out so?” 

“Ah!” said the jufvrouw, ‘‘my hair had a 
poor chance. I couldn’t wear caps all the time; 
but I had one for Kermis-days. What with 
tending geese, and working on the polders, and 
taking father’s dinner to him every day on the 
dykes, and picking hemp for Von Kopp’s wind- 
mills, and being harnessed along with other 
women who towed barges up and down the 
canals, there wasn’t much to save my good 
looks. Blazing sun, and high winds, and the 
heavy breath of the ditches don’t go to make up 
fine ladies. _Where’s the rest of my hair?” 

“Scattered about every where, if you want 
to know,” said Sheniona; *‘ it made about twen- 
ty different shades when they came to handle 
and assortit. Part of it is in a set of side-curls 
in London, part’s in a lawyer’s ‘scratch’ some- 
where in Boston, part’s in a mustache owned 
by a New Yorker who is always dodging the 
detectives, but most of it’s on dolls.” 

“Dolls ?” 

**Yes, dolls—those tow- headed wax dolls. 
I shouldn't be surprised 1f you've fitted out a 
dozen of ’em.” 

*T'll find it all yet,” hissed the Dutch lass 
between her teeth. ‘I'll find it all yet.” 

**Not unless you're civil you won't. Now, 
ladies, don’t stand all night disputing over one 
hair!” 

The scene was over at last. The ** golden 


“Nature!” sneered the Spirit, with intense 
scorn. 

**It is you, Sheniona,” continued Ella, * who 
}all these months have made me look like a 
fright; you who have loaded my poor head til] 
it ached; you who have made me almost a liar 
and a cheat; you who have made me wrong 
those poor women, and worry them in their 
graves; you who—” 


‘* Hold!” cried Sheniona, now in a great pas- 
sion. ‘You have said enough. From this 
hour I am done with you. Yes, I and my 
army shall withdraw from you forever!” 

“Your army ?” 

**T have said it. Come forth my brave fol- 
lowers !” cried the Spirit of the Waterfall. 

Instantly numerous boxes and drawers about 
the room flew open, and out hopped a regi- 
| ment, it seemed, of crimpers and crinkling-pins. 
These were marshaled by a number of puffy 
officers brevetted ‘‘rats” and ‘“coils;” while 
conspicuous among them stalked a stately pair 
of curling-tongs. 

**This way!” commanded the Spirit of the 
Waterfall, turning savagely about. 

She marched toward the fire-place ; her army 
followed in rattling procession. At the hearth 
she stepped upon the pan. From the pan she 
hopped upon the bars. From the bars she 
sprang into the blaze. And in the blaze she 
vanished, army and all. 

‘*Thank Heaven! She’s gone!” cried Ella, 
starting up. ‘But what a dreadful odor of 
burning. And how hotitis! Oh!” 

An instant and she was in the hall, screaming 
“Help! Fire!” with all her might. 

The household were awake now. Men even 
were rushing in at the front door. Ella had 





| time to look back into her room, She saw the 
| toilet-table a blackened mass; saw her beauti- 


ful dress on the chair suddenly leap up in a 
fiery flash; saw the curtains near by curling 
and blazing, and realized how that star of gas- 
light had treacherously done its work, lighting 
the slow-burning damask, that in time had fired 
the “early dawn” of silk and lace. She would 
have ventured in to rescue a few precious notes 
that were locked in her work-table, but a gruff 





mass of wealth” had dwindled to nothing. One 
by one the women vanished. The fire flickered | 
wildly, and Ella was once more alone with She- | 
niona. 
“Don't cry,” said the Spirit; “ I’ve not de- 
serted you yet. Tell me what I can do for you?” 
**Nothing, nothing!” sobbed Ella. ‘Only 
leave me, and never, never come near me again,” 
“Never!” repeated Sheniona, in astonish- 
ment, 
“ Never.” 
““Why you will look like a fright !” 
“No,” said my brave little Ella, quite her- 
self now. “I shall not look like a fright. I 
am not bald. But for your wicked spells I 
would never have slighted the adornment Na- 
ture had already given me.” 


| 





voice shouted through the smoke: 

*‘Ton’t come in, miss! Here, Jim, down 
with them curtains the first thing!” 

‘““Mercyonus! Ohmy! Ohmy!” shrieked 
the housekeeper, who at that instart burst upon 
the scene, an image of frantic despair in double- 
gown and night-cap. ‘‘Mercy on us! Come 
quick, Miss Ella, before the stairs goes !” 

Thanks to prompt action and the good offices 
of Croton, the fire was soon arrested with scarce- 
ly more damage done than that which we have 
already seen. In a week or two carpenters, 
painters, gilders, upholsterers, and cabinet- 
makers had come and gone, leaving every 
thing as it was before. 

Every thing? No, not quite. Ella was 
changed. No longer a victim to the spells of 
Sheniona, she became faultless in her beauty as 








she was true and tender at heart. 
self her lovely hair, tossed lightly back from 
her temples, soon fell into a waving way of its 
own, beautiful to behold, and the golden net 
in which her looped-up tresses were imprisoned 
seemed to shine with gladness because it held 
only Ella’s hair. What a pretty trick of thought- 
fulness, too, came over my little girl! Why, 
in her girlish wisdom she could put a dozen 
pompous men to shame. 
spiration to me, waking into healthy activity 
the drowsy instinct that had been disgusted 


with shams, yet had not had strength to de- | 


nounce them. She even asked me timidly one 
evening whether I didn’t think we’d be happier 
if we were to spend more time quietly together, 
and less in the whirl of ball-rooms. Bless her 


heart! before long we actually read books to- | 


gether. ‘Think of that! Read books—good 
sensible books, too. When the time came, as 


it did last winter, that we had a pretty house | 


of our own to furnish, we went out together to 
see about pictures—my darling is really grov- 
ing to have quite an eye for that sort of thing. 


We bought photographs, too, and a piano and | 
a book-case; but the great treasure of all to | 


me, in the furniture line, is that big arm-chair. 
If it hadn’t been saved that night I really am 
not sure that I would have cared to go to house- 
keeping. 
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Left to it- 


She became an in- | 
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| You foolish boy!” exclaimed Ella, the oth- 

|er night, when, thinking aloud, I had uttered 

| this sentiment in her presence, ‘ You foolish, 
| crazy boy! How can you talk such nonsense ?” 
| J was grave in an instant. 

**Ella, dear,” I said, ‘‘in my opinion that 
chair (incidentally, of course) changed the whole 
current of our lives. You know we've neither 

of us had one clouded moment since the night 

| of the fire, when you fell asl—” 

**Now, Willie, stop!” cried Ella, blushing 
| violently. ‘Don’t you know we were never to 
speak of that night again. It was on this sol- 

|emn condition that I told you the story—and a 

true sjory it is, too, every word of it.” 

“Why, Ella!” I exclaimed, maliciously, 

‘you're talking about it yourself!” 

She took up her embroidery and pretended 
| to be quite vexed. 

| “Ella, dear.” 

| No answer. 

| **Ella—just one word—now, really, aren’t 

jyou glad things happened as they did that 

| night ?” 

No answer. 

“Ella” (coaxingly), ‘‘aren’t you, dear?” 

No answer. 

| ** Ella” (very coaxingly), ‘“‘aren’t you glad, 
love, that things happened as— Why, Ella, 


imy precious! my sunbeam! you're not crying! 





THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 
A LOVE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER X. 


ENSINGTON twenty years ago was not 
like the Kensington of to-day. It seemed 
much quieter and farther from London. No 
great Exhibitions had beaten down the smooth 
grass of Hyde Park and stamped out the green 
lanes of Brompton, which then formed a barrier 
between ‘‘the old court suburb,” as Leigh 
Hunt tenderly calls it, and the metropolitan 
vortex. Down the long, dusty miles of the 
Knightsbridge road crawled a few uncomfort- 
able omnibuses—forming the chief communica- 
tion with London—except for those fortunate 
people who had carriages of their own. Con- 
sequently, to middle-class respectability, Ken- 
sington was a rather retired place. Townified, 
certainly, but then its queer winding streets, its 
old-established shops, and old-fashioned houses, 
above all its palace and ancient church, gave it 
a dignified quaintness which half atoned for the 
want of the country. And but a little way be- 
yond it were many ruralities: lanes and gar- 
dens, haunted by larks in the daytime and 
nightingales at eve; here and there a real 
field—not yet become a brick-field; and sev- 
eral ‘‘ lovers’ walks,” where, between the tall 
hedge of May or wild roses, young people thus 


cireumstanced might exchange a kiss safely and 
unobserved. 

About half a mile from where the Misses 
Kenderdine lived was a canal, along the banks 
of which ran a slip of waste ground, where 
bloomed as if by stealth many a real country 
flower: bindweed—the little pink creeping sort 
and the large white one, that in late summer 
mounts the hedges and stars them with its 
dazzling, short-lived bells; abundance of those 
flowers which grow on commons and waste 
ground — bright yellow hawkweed, and the 
delicate primrose-tinted kind; with various 
tiny plants, pleasant enough to observant eyes, 
and of which there used to be plenty in these 
regions, till London, gradually growing, has 
forced them to give place to coarser weeds. 

To this place Edna often came, between or 
after school-hours, to fancy herself in the coun- 
try, and get a breath of air, for the sisters’ house 
was somewhat small and close. Not that it was 
an ugly house; creepers, jasmin, and grape- 
vine half covered it, and it was open, front and 
back, to a view of market gardens. Nobody 
can find it now—it has been completely swept 
from the face of the earth; pulled down and 
built upon, with all its surroundings. Year by 
year genteel terraces and squares are growing 
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where the cabbages—acres of them—once grew. 
So if I say, with the lingering tenderness that 
its inhabitants also learned to speak of it—that 
it was not an ugly house—there is no one who 
can contradict me. 

It boasted three stories, of two rooms each, 
the most important of which were the sitting- 
room, the drawing-room above, made into a 
school-room, and a large (or they called it 
large) bedroom overhead, where the two sis- 
ters slept. Thus, at a glance, may, be seen 
their small establishment, of which the only 
other inmates besides themselves were one serv- | 
ant and a cat. A very microscopic, maidenly 
establishment, simple even to poverty, and yet 
it had its happiness—to Edna at least—for it 
was their own. Every atom of furniture had 
been bought with their own money—bought 
and paid for—which is more than can be said 
of many magnificent mansions. Every corner, 
from attic to basement, was theirs to do with 
as they liked. And to these governesses, who | 
had lived for years in other people’s houses, any 
nook they could call their own and do what 
they chose in, possessed a certain charm, of 
whieh the novelty was not even yet exhausted. 
In this nest of theirs, narrow as it was, the two | 
sisters had not been unhappy—Edna especially 

had been the merriest little bird—till now. 
It chanced that after the pleasant spring | 
came a very hot summer; weeks of settled | 
drought. By August the leaves were almost | 
burnt off the trees, and the dusty, languid air | 
. that seemed to creep, or rather to stagnate, 

over the lanes and market gardens, and the line | 
of road between Kensington town and Holland | 
House, was almost stifling, even at twilight, | 
when Edna insisted on their going out, just for| 





health’s sake, 
“Oh, Edna,” Letty would say, drearily, as | 
she crawled along the heated pavement and | 
looked up at the handsome houses, nearly all | 
with closed windows—“ every body is gone out | 
of town. Why can’t we go too? It’s very hard | 
for us to be teaching school here when all the 
world is away at the sea-side. I wish we were 
there also. Don’t you ?” 
““No,” replied Edna. 
enough for one year. No.” 
But she knew she was telling a falsehood ; 
that in her heart of hearts she had a frantic 
longing for the sight of the sea, for the sound 
and smell of briny waters, lapping on shingle 
and sand, for even a handful of sea-weeds, 
damp, salt, and living—not like that poor dead 
mummy of a sea-weed that still hung up ina 
corner of the room, though Letty had begged 
her more than once to take it down, it looked 
so ‘*nasty,” for its meteorological powers had 
signally failed. Yet still she let it hang there 
—a thimg that had missed its destiny, and was 
of no mortal use to any body—except as a me- 
mento of a very pleasant time. 
That pleasant time had passed out of all | 
memories. Even Letty scarcely mentioned it | 
now—three months was far too long for Letty | 


“One holiday is 








to remember any thing or any body. At first 
she had found home extremely dull, had talked 
incessantly of the Isle of Wight and of the two 
Stedmans, wondering whether they had come 
home-—if when they did come they would make 
any effort to renew the acquaintance, 

‘It would be possible, nay, easy, to find out 
our address, for our boxes were marked ‘ Ken 
sington,’ and there is the post-office to inquire 
at. If I were they I would hunt us out, and 


} call, In which case, Edna, you know, we must 


be polite to them. They might mean nothing,” 

‘** Probably not. What would you wish them 
to mean ?” 

‘* How sharp you are with me! Of course, 
if Dr. Stedman did call upon us two single la- 
dies, he could have but one intention in doing 
so. Not that he ever gave me any reason to 
suppose any thing,” added Letty, looking down 


| with her half smile, that implied an expectatior 


of being contradicted in her assertion. But n 
coutradiction came. 
‘* Of course, 2 man so poorly circumstanced 


| couldn't be expected to come forward at once— 


but then you see—” 

Edna would see nothing. Every time th: 
conversation took this turn she resolutely avoid 
ed it: to speak her mind, or to open her heart 
to this her only sister, became every day mor 
impossible. Not that there was less affection 
between them, but there was a clearer perce} 
tion and a sadder acceptance of the great differ 
ence in thought and feeling, which sometimes 
happens—that alienation of nature which no 
nearness of blood can atone for, or prevent, ot 
cure, 

Sometimes, when in the long, bright June 
evenings Letty persisted in walking out regu 
larly—not down the actual street where Dr. 
Stedman lived (Edna knew it well, and kept 
half a mile from it always), but up and down 
the long, green alleys of Kensington Gardens, 
looking round at every corner, and fancying ev- 
ery tall figure—or two figures, a taller and a 
shorter—must surely be the two Stedmans—the 
patient elder sister would grow excessively ir- 
ritable, and then Letty, who was invariably 
good-tempered, would wonder at her, and fear 
she was not well, and pet her and caress her in 
a fashion harder to bear than the interminable 
talkativeness. 

But when week after week crept by, and the 
Stedmans gave no sign, Letty’s interest in her 
lost admirer or admirers died out. Besides, 
school-time began, and the small worries of 
the present completely extinguished the past. 
Then, when her sister seemed quite to have for 
gotten them, poor Edna’s memory of those hap- 
py 8ea-side days woke up with a vividness quite 
horrible in its pain, and in its sharp conscious 
ness of what that pain was, whence it arose, and 
to what it tended. 

I will tell no untruth about my poor Edna, 
nor make any pretenses concerning her, which 
she herself would have been the first to scorn. 
I believe that no woman, gifted with common- 
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sense and common feeling, ever ‘‘ fulls in love,” 
as 


when the love comes suddenly, and for one who 
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| and, as a whole, very near her ideal of what a 


the phrase is, without knowing it: at least not | 


heretofore has been astranger, so that no grad- | 
ual previous relations of intimacy have disguised | 


the true state of things for a while, as sometimes 
occurs, 


She may refuse to acknowledge the | 


fact, even to herself; but she knows it—knows | 


it at the very core of her heart—in all its sweet- 
ness, and in all its bitterness too. 
Long before those three months had gone by, 


Edna Kenderdine, who had met so few men, and | hopelessness, and—-no, she was not so cowardly 


had never taken the smallest interest in any 
man, began to find out that she was never like- 


ly again to meet such a one as Dr. William | 


Stedman—never likely, in all her future life, to 
have such a happy fortnight as that she spent 
in the Isle of Wight, when her anxiety for her 
sister was over, and she and Letty were roam- 
ing about the sweet country and pleasant sea- 
shore, and meeting the two Stedmans every day 
and all day long. 

Only a fortnight — fourteen days —a short 
time on which to build—or to wreck—a life’s 
happiness ; yet many have done it before now, 
and will do it again, Fate sometimes com- 
presses into a few days the events and experi- 
ence of years. People love in divers ways, and 
marry under infinitely varied circumstances, 
concerning which no person can judge, or has 
a right to judge, any other; yet there is but one 
true love—leading to the one perfect marriage, 
or else leading through dark and thorny yet sa 
cred ways to that perpetual virginity of heart 
and life which is only second to marriage in its 
holiness and happiness. 

This love had come to Edna, and she knew it 

She did not fall into romantic ecstasies of joy 
or grief over it, though let not even these be 
condemned, they are natural in the time of pas- 
sionate youth—the Juliet-time. But Edna was 
a woman—not a girl, though her heart was as 
fresh as if she were sixteen. She said nothing 
—she betrayed nothing ; externally she was the 
schoolmistress only; but within she was con- 
scious of the great change which only comes 
once in a lifetime, and after which no woman 
is ever quite the same again. 

Of her lover—or her love, a tenderer and 
nobler name—she did not sit and think all day 
long—her days were too busy for that; but she 
thought of him in every idle or solitary minute, 
and often when neither idle nor alone; till day 
by day she learned to mingle him in all her do- 
ings and all her dreams. Him—the one “ him” 
in the world to her now, whom by a magic 
sympathy she seemed already to understand, 
faults and all, better than any other human 
being she had ever met. 

For she did not think Dr. Stedman faultless ; 
she had seen in him a good many things she 
would have liked different, and had to apologize 
for—shortcomings of temper, roughness, and 
hardness, which seemed the result of circum- 
stances. Still he was himself; drawn to her, 
or rather she to him, by a strange attraction, 





| herself, the desire for God only. 





man should be, 

But it is idle reasoning about such things, 
and soon Edna ceased to reason, and was con- 
tent only to feel. All the stronger, because in 
her intense humility it never occurred to her 
that the feeling could be reciprocated. She 
accepted with a streng silent courage the lot 
which had befallen her—a great misfortune, 
some would say. But she did not call it so, 
though she recognized to the full its sadness, 


as to add, its humiliation. 

She had done nothing wrong in loving, even 
though she loved a man who had never asked 
her to marry him, who had apparently no in- 
tention of asking her, whom, in all human prob- 
ability, she would never meet again. Well; 
let it be so; she had met, for once in her life, 
the man who she felt could have satisfied her 
whole heart, reason, conscience—whor, had he 
asked her, she would have married, and whom 
otherwise she would remember tenderly to the 
day of her death. This is, next to a thorough- 
ly happy marriage, the best lot which can befall 
any woman. 

I linger over Edna Kenderdine because I like 
to linger over her, just here: the picture of a 
woman who is brave enough to love, unloved, 
the best and highest; embodied to her, as it 
was to her mother Eve, in a man. For Mil- 
ton’s celebrated line, 


“He for God only, she for God in him,” 


is so far true that no woman can love either 
lover or husband perfectly, unless—in a sense— 
she sees God in him, and sees in him, beyond 
And if so, 
her love is neither an unhappy nor an unfortu- 
nate love, however it may end. 

One fact proved incidentally how utterly re- 
moved from the selfishness of all personal feel- 
ing was this ideal admiration, this self-existent, 
up-looking, and out-loving love which had taken 
such sudden and strong hold of Edna’s heart, 
and after lurking there a while, sprung up, 
forced into being not by the sunshine of hope, 
but by the warm darkness of complete though 
quiet despair. The possibility—which Letty’s 
vanity had taken for granted—of Dr. Stedman’s 
attentions being to herself, awoke in her sister’s 
mind no jealousy or dread—indeed, no sensa- 
tion of any kind. In those early days—when 
she was so ignorantly happy—Edna had thought 
the matter over in all its bearings, and set it 
aside as a mistake. For had he really fallen 
in love, there was no reason why he should not 
have spoken, nor why afterward he should not 
have hunted Letty out and followed her to the 
world’send. Edna thought, if she were a man, 
she would have done so. She could imagine 
no hindrance strong enough to prevent a man 
who really loved a woman from seeking her 
out, wooing her, and carrying her off triumph- 
ant—like one of the old Paladins—in face of 
all the world, 
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Yet all these three months William Stedman 
had lived close by them, and given no sign of 
his existence. ‘Therefore, of course, there was 
but one conclusion to be drawn. Letty, she 
supposed, had come to it likewise, or else had 
forgotten the whole matter—Letty could so eas- 
ily forget! 

Still, this summer was a dull time with poor 
Letty Kenderdine. After the fever, pupils were 
naturally slow of returning: the sisters were 
likely to be very poor this half-year. Edna 
did not care much for the fact; but she tried 
to make things as easy as she could to Letty, 
whom want of money always affected keenly 
with a hundred small wants and petty humilia- 
tions, which her sister, if unable to sympathize 
with, felt heartily sorry for, She taxed her in- 
genuity to lighten Letty’s school duties, and 
out of school to invent inexpensive amusements 
for her; but still the dullness remained. Only 
dullness; certainly not disappointed love, for 
Letty spoke more than once of accepting her 
latest offer, from an Australian sheep-farmer, 
once the boy-brother of one of her pupils, whose 
ardent admiration had gone so far as to entreat 
her to come out to Geelong and marry him. 
And so Edna, who, in her simplicity, could not 
conceive the possibility of liking one man, and 
in the remotest degree contemplating marriage 
with another, became quite satisfied as to the 
state of her sister’s affections. 

Thus they went on, teaching school daily, 
and spending the time as well as they could 
after school-hours, generally in the arduous duty 
of making ends meet, until the leaves which 
had budded out in that happy, merry spring- 
time in the Isle of Wight began to change col- 
or, wither, and fade. 

“How fast the year slips by!” said Letty, 
drearily, one half-holiday when she sat at the 
window, with nothing to do but to look over 
the long flat of market gardens, and wish she 
was any where but where she was. ‘I declare, 
to-day is the last day of the band playing in 
Kensington Gardens, and we have never yet 
been to hear it. It is your fault, Edna. Why 
wouldn’t you let us go?” 

The question was not easy to answer. There 
was, of course, the obvious reason that Letty 
was too beautiful a person to promenade much 
in so public a place without father or brother ; 
but Edna’s conscience told her this was not the 
only reason why she had so persistently resisted 
such a very harmless amusement. 

She knew quite well, that if by walking twen- 
ty miles she could, herself unseen, have caught 
one glimpse of William Stedman—resting her 
weary thirsting eyes on his brown face, which 
might not be handsome, yet was so manly, gen- 
tle, honest, and good—she would eagerly have 
done it. That even the dim remote possibili- 
ty of seeing him—his tall, sturdy, erect figure, 
turning round some street corner—a common 
Kensington street—sanctified to her even those 
dusty pavements and ugly roads. Sometimes 
the craving only to know that he was alive— 








alive and well—pursuing his duties, which sho 
knew were so close to his heart, working at his 
profession, and carrying out nobly his useful, 
beneficent life, without the remotest thought of 
herself, came upon poor Edna with a force that 
was almost maddening in its pain. But, at the 
same time, the chance of really seeing him, of 
meeting face to face, and being obliged to bow. 
or to shake hands and speak to him, in the vis- 
ible flesh—him of whom she thought night and 
day—was toher an apprehension almost amount- 
ing to terror. The mere thought of it often, 
in her walks, made her heart stand still a min- 
ute, and then go on beating so violently that 
she scarcely knew where she was or what she 
was doing. Therefore, she had contrived al- 
ways to avoid that band promenade, where 
Kensington young men might naturally take an 
afternoon lounge, and where Julius Stedman 
had once said he was rather fond of going. 

But this day Letty was so persistent, that, 
with a kind of fear lest her secret reason should 
be betrayed, Edna ceased resistance, and they 
went. } 

Only, however, for one or two turns, during 
which she looked straight before her, and de- 
ported herself as grimly as possible toward the 
fops and fashionable idlers who never failed to 
stare at the tall beautiful woman and her un- 
obtrusive companion. Only two turns; but 
even these were one too many. At the sec- 
ond, Fate came, dead front, to meet the sisters. 

‘*There they are! Don’t look, Edna; don't 
let them fancy we see them; but there are the 
two Stedmans.” 

Edna’s heart gave a wild leap, every thing 
seemed turning round and round for a minute, 
then she gathered up her senses, and recovered 
her strong self-control, which had never failed 
her yet. Happily, her veil was down; but 
Letty’s careless eyes roved every where rather 
than to her sister's face. Had it been different, 
still Edna would have been safe. Usuall+ tears 
and blushes came readily to that sensitive little 
face, which changed its expression half a dozen 
times in a minute; but when any thing smote 
her hard, Edna neither blushed nor wept, but 
grew perfectly white, and as quiet as a stone. 
She did so now. 

‘The Stedmans, is it? You are right, Let- 
ty, we will not look. They are not likely to see 
us. They are passing on.” 

And they did pass on, their attention being 
caught by some acquaintance on the other side 
of the promenade, to whom they stood talking 
for some time. 

That while, the eyes Dr. Stedman did not 
see—the sad, fond, lingering eyes—had seen 
him—vividly, distinctly; had noticed that he 
was a good deal thinner, paler, graver—very 
unlike his former self; until in talking he chanced 
to smile, and then Edna recognized it again 
fully—the face stamped indelibly upon her mem- 
ory. 

Perceiving he was fully occupied, and that 
there was no possibility of his noticing her, she 
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looked at him once again, with a quiet, sad 
feeling—‘* God bless him; no man is any the 
worse for a woman’s loving him’—and turned 
away. 

As soon as she could she lured Letty out of 
the crowd into one of those green alleys that 
abound in Kensington Gardens, in sight of the 
queer old red brick palace, with its Dutch gar- 
den, where, long ago, the courtiers of William 
and Mary, and the maids of honor of Queen 


Anne, and the first two Georges, may have | 


strolled and coquetted and made love—the old, 
old story! In their long-effaced footsteps walk- 
ed the lovely Letty Kenderdine, as fair as any 
of them, and talking, perhaps, not greater nom- 
sense than they had talked. 

‘“‘ Well, I must say it was strange,” said she. 
“Tt only shows how easily men forget. 
pass me by within a few yards, and never even 
see me!” 

“They were talking to some gentlemen.” 

“Oh, but people always see those they want 
Perhaps I ought to hav@bowed. You 
know they could not come and speak to us un- 
less we bowed first. And how nice and gen- 
tlemanly they both looked, especially Julius! 
Really Julius is a very handsome young fellow 
now he is quite well. I suppose he is quite well 
by this time.” 

“He looked so.” And Edna felt glad, part- 
ly for his own sake, but more for his brother's. 
That anxiety at least was over. And then she 
let her imagination wander wildly as to what 


to see. 


To | 
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badinage on the Isle of Wight shore; but the 
two others were rather silent. 

Dr. Stedman asked Edna a few questions as 
to her sister’s health and her own; if they had 
had no return of scarlet-fever in the house, and 
if their pupils had come back; to all of which 
she replied quietly, briefly, and categorically ; 
then he seemed to have nothing more to say. 
And, far in the distance, they heard the faint 
sound of the band playing, and one or two strag- 
gling groups of gayly-dressed people passed 
them, chattering and flirting—a great contrast 
to this quiet, silent pair. 

Very silent, very quiet outside, but beneath 
that ? 

Many people might call it wrong for an un 
sought woman—a tender, sweet, reticent maid- 
en—to feel as Edna felt, walking along beside 
him who, she now knew, was the lord of all her 
life. But there was no wrong in her heart. 
She had no hope of being wooed or married by 
Dr. Stedman; she only loved him. She only 
felt that it was heaven to be near him—to catch 
again the sound of his voice—to rest again in 
the protection of his honest goodness. Oh, 
that protection! the one thing a woman needs 
—even a woman so brave as Edna Kenderdine. 
As for herself, she thought if she could only 
serve him, tend him, do him good in any way ; 
ay, in the pathetic way of some ballad-heroine 


she had read of—making the house ready for 


could be the secret trouble which showed plain- | 


ly on Dr. Stedman’s face, and ‘had altered him 
much, ‘The desperate longing to comfort 
him, to take part of his burden, whatever it 
might be, came upon her, sad and sore. 


his bride, and helping to rear and cherish his 
children—it would have been not hard, but 
happy to have done it; for he seemed, now she 
saw him again, just as heretofore—unlike all 
others, simplest, noblest, best; truest man and 


| most perfect gentleman—one worth living for— 


So much so, that she never heard footsteps | 


behind, nor gnessed what was going to hap- 
pen, until Letty called out in her loud whis- 
per: 

‘‘Goodness me! There they are.” 

And at an angle of the path the two brothers 
and two sisters met, face to face, abruptly and 


unexpectedly, so as to make non-recognition, | 
or the half-recognition of a formal bow, impos- 


sible. 
prise. 
hands, 


They were all evidently taken by sur- 
Involuntarily they stopped and shook 


| 


| 


| 


Not without a certain awkwardness in | 


the greeting, probably caused by the suddenness 


of their rencontre; but after the first minute it 
passed off. In spite of all the good resolutions 
on both sides, every body seemed unfeignedly 
glad to meet. 

The two young men turned back with them 
in the old familiar way; Julius by Edna, Dr. 
Stedman by Letty, until with some slight ex- 


worth dying for. 

She idealized him a little: women always do 
that; but William Stedman was a great deal 
that she believed; and for her idealizing, per- 
haps it did noharm., Men so loved not seldom 
grow to be as good as the fond women believe 
them. 

At the Bayswater Gate Dr. Stedman paused. 

“This is our best way home. Will you 
come, Julius ?” 

“Certainly not; I have not half talked out 
my talk. Do you turn? Then so shall we— 
with your permission, Miss Kenderdine.” 

Letty bowed a smiling assent. After her 


long fast from flirtation she was all gracious- 


|own age. 


ness, even to the ‘** boy” Julius, as she persisted 
in considering him, though he was exactly her 
So the two couples strolled back 


| again to the Palace, and then across the grass 


cuse Julius crossed over to the latter, and his | 


brother fell behind with Edna. Thus they 
went, walking slowly, the whole way up the 
broad walk to the Bayswater Gate. The youn- 
ger brother and sister began laughing and talk- 
ing immediately, Julius making himself agree- 
able in his old light way, as if it were but yes- 


to the little gate which led to Kensington High 
Street. 

‘* Here we really must take our leave,” said 
William Stedman, decisively. ‘‘I have an ap- 
pointment; and besides, Julius—” he added 
half a dozen inaudible words, which his brother 
did not answer, but turned sharply away. 

Then Edna came forward, very dignified. 
This little woman could be dignified when she 


terday that he had carried on the same pleasant | chose, in spite of her few inches. 
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**Indeed, Mr. Stedman, we will not trouble 
you to accompany us any farther. We have a 
call to make in Kensington. Good-by.” 

She held out her hand—first to Julius, and 
then to his brother. 

** Well, that is the coolest dismissal,” said 
the former. ‘‘ Must it be? 
agree to it, Miss Letty ?” 

But Miss Letty was making elaborate adieux 
to Dr. Stedman, and did not hear. Besides, 
she very rarely contradicted Edna. Her easy 
nature always yielded to the stronger will; it 
was least trouble. 
parted from their cavaliers she was a little cross. 

“Why on earth were you so peremptory, 
Edna? They wanted to see us home.” 

“Did they ?” 

“At least Julius did. And why not? It 
would have been rather amusing. If we ever 
meet them again, and perhaps we may, for Mr. 
Stedman says they always take their constitu- 
tional in Kensington Gardens—we ought to 
treat them a little more civilly, and let them 
see us home if they desire it.” 

Edna replied not, but the small mouth set 
itself closely together. No. Letty might say 
what she liked—fancy what she chose, but this 
should not be. Dr. Stedman should never think 
that either she or her sister were girls ready to 
meet the first advances of any idle youth. Love 
was no disgrace; it did nobody any harm; but 
the feeble pretense of it—flirtation or philander- 
ing—was a thing which this woman, pure and 
true, yet passionate-hearted, utterly scorned. 
If the Stedmans wanted to marry Letty—ei- 


Do you really 


But when they had really | 


ther of them—they must come and ask for her 
as a man should ask—and is a coward if | 
dare not ask under any circumstances. 
Letty—always Letty. That the object of 
their admiration could be any other when Let 
was by did not occur to Edna. And when Let 
ty took her bonnet off, and shook back he 
bright fair hair, and looked into the glass wit! 
her eyes glittering with the novel excitemen 
of the day, Edna thought the universal admi 
| ration her sister excited was not wonderful. Ii 
| Dr. Stedman shared it—if that was the cause 
of his silence and evident preoccupation—well: 
Edna stood a minute to face this thought 
| She was alone. Letty had gone down stairs, 
|all smiles and excitement; at least, as much 
excitement as she was capable of—quite an 
other woman after the afternoon’s adventure, 
| which was such a pleasant break in their dul 
| life. Was it only that, or did she really car 
| for one or other of the Stedmans? And if on 
|of them really asked her, would Letty marry 
| him ? 
| Such a possibility might occur. The man 
| Edna loved might marry another, and that oth 
}er her own sister: a supposition maddenin; 
| encugh to many—nay, most women. Even t 
| this géntle little woman it gave the same sud 
den “‘ stound”—which had come to her several 
| times lately. She closed her eyes, drew a lon; 
hard breath, tried to stifle the choking in he 
| throat, and to view her position calmly. 
Jealousy, in any of its ordinary forms, did 
| not affect her; her nature was too single, too 
entirely free from both vanity and self-con 
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jousness. No wound could come to her 


through either of these points—nothing except 


simple sorrow, the agony of lost love. Be- 


ides, she was accustomed to view things in the 


plain daylight, without any of those distorted 
refractions to which egotistic people are sub- 


iect, She saw that in such a case as hers | 
there are but two ways open to any woman. | 


[f she loves a man and he does not love her, to 
give him up may be a horrible pang and loss, 


but it can not be termed a sacrifice—she resigns | 


what she never had. But if he does love her | 
and she knows it, she is bound to marry him, 

though twenty other women loved him, and 

broke their hearts in losing him. He is not 

theirs, but hers; and to have her for his wife 

is his right and her duty. -And in this world 

are so many contradictory views of duty and 

exaggerated notions of rights, so many false | 
sacrifices and renunciations weak even to wick- 

edness, that it is but fair sometimes to uphold 

the right of love—love sole, absolute, and para- 

mount, firmly holding its own, and submitting 

to nothing and no one—except the laws of God | 
and righteousness. 

“Yes,” Edna whispered to herself as she sat 
down, feeling strangely weak and yet strong, 
and looked through the open window across the 
market gardens, and down Love Lane, where 
in the August evening more than one pair of | 
figures—lovers of course—might be seen slowly 
strolling. ‘* Yes, it is all clear enough, plain 
enough. Possibly we shall never meet him 
gain—I hope not. But if we do, if he loves 
Letty, marries Letty—” she paused—“ of course, 
lnever say one word. He only does right, and 
she does right too—what I should have done 
myself. If he loved me, and I knew it, I would 
hold to him in spite of Letty, in spite of the 

whole world—hold to him till death!” 
Involuntarily, her right hand closed over the 
other hand. Ay, small and fragile as it was, 
it was a hand that any one could see would 
hold, faithfully and firm, till death. 
Oh that among us poor, wavering women, 


driven about by every wind of fancy, prejudice, | 


weakness, or folly, there were more such hands! 
They would keep back many a man from sink- 
ing into the gulf of perdition. 


—_—_————— 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘T’'ve done it! I’ve tracked them as cleverly 


as if | were a bee-hunter on the American prai- | 


ries. I’ve found their house—such a little one, 
in such a shabby neighborhood. No wonder 
they didn’t like us to know it. I say, Will, don’t 
you hear ?” 


“Yes,” growled Will, who had just come in 


from a severe day’s work, as his brother had 
done from a severe day’s play. 
ing conjointly their final meal, half tea, half 
supper, roughly laid out ana roughly served, in 
the dining-room, which was the one well-fur- 
nished apartment of the doctor’s large, empty 


| ‘*Hold your tongue! you'd better! 
violently ; and then, catching his brother’s look 


They were eat- | 


| house—a good house in a good street, which, 
as a doctor, he was obliged to have, and had 
contrived to make externally comfortable for 
his patients—when they should come. But be- 
yond this consulting-room all was dreariness— 
the dreariness of raw newness, which is much 
worse than that of ancient dilapidation. 

William Stedman was wearied and dull, but 
Julius seemed in high spirits, insisting on talk- 
ing and being listened to. 

**T tell you I have found out where they live, 
though they were so confoundedly secret about 
it. It’s a tiny house in one of the lanes beyond 
Kensington. They must be poor enough-—poor- 
er even than they seemed. But there they cer- 
tainly live, and I vow I'll go and pay them a 
call to-morrow.” 

‘*Pshaw! don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

‘Make a fool of myself! You're uncom 
monly civil to-day! Pray, may I ask in what 
way would it be making a fool of myself? 1 
like women’s society, and these two are the very 
jolliest young women I ever—” 

Will jumped up as if he had been shot. 
!” cried he, 


of utter amazement, he suddenly reined him- 
self in, and, with a sort of laugh, begged Julius’s 
pardon. 

“Well you may! 
over you, Will? 
or done amiss ?” 

** Nothing—decidedly nothing. 


Why, what has come 
What on earth have I said 


Except that 


you might speak a little more respectfully of 


these friends of yours. And I do think, as I 


| told you before you went, that it was hardly 


right, hardly gentlemanly, to hunt them out, 
when they so evidently wished to conceal from 
us where they lived. Just consider, we know 
nothing at all, in reality, concerning them, ex- 
cept their names.” 
** And themselves, which is a good deal. I 
flatter myself I know one of them, at least, 
pretty well. Miss Edna and I were capital 
| friends, though I wasn’t sweet upon her, as you 
thought I was. She’s a very nice girl, but she’s 
not to my taste exactly.” 
Will poured himself out his last cup of weak 
| tea and answered nothing. 
| Come now, be reasonable, old fellow.— 
You're my elder brother, and I don’t like to go 
| against you. Why are you so fierce at me for 
wishing to keep up our acquaintance—a per- 
fectly harmless, indifferent acquaintance with 
the two Misses Kenderdine ?” 
“* They evidently do not wish it.” 
‘*Q), trust me for that,” said Julius, with a 
laugh. ‘*I know women’s ways rather better 
|than you. They only wanted to be followed— 
tracked down, like bee-hunting, as I said; and 
very amusing work it is, and rather cleverly I’ve 
done it. To-morrow I mean to knock boldly 
| at their door—such a little door, only fit for a 
| little fellow like me, so you needn't try it—send 
| in my ecard, and request permission to pay my 
| respects.” 
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THE STEDMAN BROTHERS. 


“ And what is to come of it ?” 

‘‘Nothing; at least nothing in particular. 
Just a little bit of harmless amusement.” 

“ Amusement!” 

‘*Why should I not have amusement? Nay, 
don’t look as if you’d eat me up. Only con- 
sider what a dull life we lead, especially at this 
time of year. We're not bad enough, or rich 
enough, to do things jollily. I'd really like to 
be a good boy, if I could find out a house to visit 
at, a family house with nice girls in it, where I 
could go to tea sometimes. I'd do it, I assure 
you, as soberly and respectably as if I were my 
own great-grandmother.” 

‘And that is your intention with regard to | 
these ladies ?” 

‘** What other intention could I have? You | 
may think of marrying, old boy, if you like. 
You have a profession, a house, and a settled 
income of two hundred a year; but as for me 
—bah!” 

** We can neither of us think of marrying just 
yet,” said the elder brother, gravely. ‘It 
would be an act of insanity—or worse, scoun- 
drelism, to take a young girl and plunge her 


| into a life of grinding poverty. But even that 


I think, would be lesser scoundrelism than t 
intrude on the privacy of two young ladies wl 


have neither parents nor brothers; to cultivat 


their acquaintance or friendship, as you ch 
to call it, but we couldn’t be friends, it isn’t 
human nature. It would end in making then 
think, and other people say, we were their lov 
ers; and then we must sheer off and leav 
them.” 

** Well, and if so? It would have been jolly 
fun while it lasted.” 

Dr. Stedman turned upon his brother wit 


| blazing eyes. ‘‘ You're joking—you know yor 


are. For me, I may be a very bad fellow—I 


| don’t think much of myself, any how; but I’: 


not such a scamp as that. And as long as I a1 
your elder brother, and have the slightest influ 
ence over you, I'll hinder you from being on 
You will seriously offend me, Julius, if you car 
ry out your plan of visiting these two young 
ladies.” 

Will spoke quietly, the almost unnaturi 
quietness of some smothered feeling or pas 
sion: with him a feeling was a passion, or 1 
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was nothing. He was not a merely intellectu- 
al man, or a sentimental man: it needed but to 
look at him to perceive that in him the full hu- 
man tide of life ran strongly and deeply—the 
more deeply because so completely held in re- 
straint. His measured words, his steady step 
—for he had risen, and was walking up and 
down the room—indicated faintly what lay 
concealed below. 

But Julius did not notice it. Either he was 
too preoccupied by his own concerns, or else 
this was a novel development of his brother 
which he did not understand. He only said, 
lightly : 

‘You are very kind, but I don’t consider 
myself a scamp, not just yet; even though, in 
spite of my elder brother, I do certainly intend 
to call upon the Misses Kenderdine to-morrow.” 

It would have been a pity had Edna seen 
what Dr. Stedman next did—Dr. Stedman, her 
calm, gentle, wise hero—exalted by her foolish 
love into all that a man should be. Nothing 
could excuse it, though it might be accounted 


for by the long under-current of mental struggle | 
that must have gone on within him, before that | 


last touch caused it to burst its boundaries, and 
forced him completely beyond his self-control. 
It was a wrong thing, and a ridiculous thing to 
do, but he did it: he seized his brother by the 


collar and shook him, as a furious big dog | 


shakes a little one, which he must punish, but 
will not injure; then let him go, and leaned 
breathless against the wall. 


in the white heat of passion which he so seldom 
showed. 

“You shall repent this,” he said. ‘*I don’t 
know whether you’re mad or drunk, or what, 
but you shall repent it. I'll leave you now: 
you're not fit for civil men’s company ; but to- 
morrow— Good-night.” 

Julius had the-best of it, and knew he had. 
Sometimes, though not many times, during 
their lives, the two brothers had quarreled— 
most brothers do: and then generally the 
stronger and better-governed nature had won. 
But now they seemed to have changed charac- 
ters, and the lighter and more superficial one 
carried the day. 

**] have been a fool,” muttered Will, as his 
brother deliberately lit a chamber candle, and 


passed him by, unobservant, or else regardless, | 


of the hand which was half-extended—the old 
affectionate, brotherly hand. Will drew it back 
immediately, 

“‘ Good-night,” said Julius again, very stiffly, 
and walked out of the room. 

Bitterly humbled and shamed, with the bit- 
terest, perhaps the only shame an honest man 
can ever feel—the reproaches of his own con- 
science—Will sat down, wrapping his arms on 
the table and laying his head upon them, in an 
attitude of complete dejection. There he re- 
mained, nearly motionless, for a long time. The 


last faint glimmering of an August sunset crept | 


into the room and crept out again, leaving be- 
hind a dull twilight, almost darkness. Then the 


| “What a—” 


/this come about, and for what woman? 





lamplighter’s quick step was heard through the 
open window, as he went down the dreary emp- 
tiness of a London evening street, and flashed 
upon it gleam after gleam of lighted gas-lamps, 
till at last he reached the one opposite Dr, Sted- 
man’s window; it suddenly brightened up the 
room, throwing fantastic patterns through the 
window-curtains on the opposite wall. 

Will Stedman sprung up as if he had been 
asleep, and the light had suddenly wakened 
him. 

**What a fool I have been!” he said aloud. 
Forgive him, gentle souls of 
gentle women, if he used stronger language 
than I care to record. He was only a man, 
and he was hard bestead. ‘I wonder what 
Julius thought of me! what any one would 
think! Who would believe I could have done 
such a contemptible thing? How she would 
despise me!” 

She? So the man had succumbed at last. 
Passion had taken hold of him: that passion 
which, seizing one like William Stedman, com- 
pletely masters him—turns his whole nature 
either to sweetness or bitterness. How had 
For 
that is the great test, the one fearful risk of a 
man’s life. A woman will sometimes idealize 
a very inferior man, until her love for him, and 
her patience with him, exalt him into some- 
thing better than he originally was, and her 
into little short of an angel; but a man almost 


}. . . 
| invariably drops to the level of the woman he is 
Julius rose up, not furious, but smouldering | 


in love with. He can not raise her, but she can 
almost unlimitedly deteriorate him. Why this 
should be, Heaven knows, but so it constantly 
is. We have but to look around us with ordi- 
|nary observation in order to see that a man’s 
destiny, more than even a woman's, depends 
far less upon the good or ill fortune of his woo 
| ing, than upon the sort of woman with whom 
| he falls in love. 
That William Stedman was a man to choose, 
strongly, firmly, and irrevocably, no one who 
| knew him, if ever so little, could doubt. That, 
having chosen, his character would be modified 
| to © momentous extent by the object of his love, 
and that, once gaining him, she would have al- 
most unlimited influence over him—was a fact 
also patent, for it belonged to common human 
nature, Not that he was a weak man, or a 
sensualist, to be led by an iron chain hid under 
passion’s roses—his thirty years of brave and 
virtuous life furnished a sufficient denial to both 
suppositions. But his affections were very 
| strong, and hitherto had been wholly undivid- 
}ed. He had no intimate friend, and not one 
relative living, except the brother whom he had 
guarded and guided all his days, in a way less 
brotherly than fatherly. Still Julius had often 
been a great anxiety to him—more anxiety 
| than pleasure ; and besides, there comes a time 
| in a man’s life—in all lives—when ties, not only 
| of instinct and duty, but of personal election, 
are necessary for happiness ; when, in short, no 
| tie satisfies, except the one which God Himself 
‘made to be the root of all. 
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Was it so with William Stedman—this good 
brother ; this eager, active worker in the world, 
who, as yet, did more for it than it had ever 
done for him, though he lived in hopes that if 
he fought on steadily there was a good time 
coming? Had fate suddenly met him in his 
busy life, caught him round a corner, grappled 
with him and bound him, throwing him into the 
reckless bitterness, the angry, dissatisfied crav- 
ing of a man who feels the key-note wanting in 
his existence—who misses the soft, sweet har- 
mony that would resolve all its discords into 
peace—the quiet blessedness which nothing ever 
gives to a man’s life except a woman’s love ? 

William Stedman’s good angel standing be- 
hind him that night might well have wept over 
him, so unlovely and unlovable he seemed. 
But angelic wisdom would have known also 
that it was only the upboiling of the chaos out 
of which was soon to arise a perfect world. 

He paced his dining-room—his well-furnished 
but ugly and dreary dining-room—till he was 
thoroughly wearied; and he had had a long 
day of hospital work besides ; yet still the rest- 
less spirit was not half taken out of him. Then 
he went and listened on the staircase, but from 
Julius’s room came no sound. 

**What do I want with him, or he with me? 
Probably he is fast asleep, and has forgotten it 
ul. Nothing ever makes much impression on 
him for long. Why should [I sacrifice myself? 
He will be just as happy in any other house as in 
mine; and, besides, he might come here often. 
He would, if this house were made pretty and 
pleasant—as a woman could make it. They 
are as poor as we are—thank God for that! 
Yet what a difference there used to be between 
their parlor and ours! How neat her work- 
basket was! and how she used to stick little 
bits of flowers here and there about the room!” 

While he thought the man’s hard features 
softened. 

** She wouldn't let me be savage with Julius. 
She always had a kind word to say for him, 
poor fellow! 
him, I know. 


She would be a good sister to 

He liked her too, and I was 
such a fool as to think that— Almost as great 
a fool as I was for a day or two over the beauty 
of the other one. Pshaw! mere flesh and blood 
—bones and epidermis. But my darling; my 
little bright, active, loving darling! she is all 
spiritual: makes me believe in spirit without 
the flesh. No death could kill Aer, or the love 
that lives in her. Oh, my God, if I had it for 
mine !” 

A great convulsion came over his face, and 
his thoughts (which were altogether silent—he 
was not a person to stamp about and soliloquize) 
came to an abrupt stop—then ran rampant ina 
wild riot. At last he gathered them up togeth- 
er, and formed them into a resolution—strong 
and clear. 

**T will have her; at least I'll try my best to 
get her. I am driven to it, whether or no. As 
for prudence—hang prudence! And with re- 
gard to honor—well, perhaps it’s as honorable 
to speak ont at once as to hold my tongue for 
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another year or two, and let Julius go philand 
ing after them, vexing and fretting her, and soe: 
ting people talking besides; while if she wer, 
engaged to me—openly and fairly ming 
body could say one word. 
dare, that’s all!” 

He clenched his fist and struck it with sy 
force against the table that he actually hur 
himself, and then laughed at his own exceedin, 
silliness. 

**T’ll take a walk and think the matter oy; 
[ shall get quiet then. 3ut I must send ¢} 
household to bed. How late it is! 


n 
Only let any or 


She woul in 
have been so forgetful of other people.” Ar 
after shouting down the stairs to the old m; 
and woman who formed his sole establishme; 
—one to attend upon patients, and the other t 
see to the comfortless comforts of the two your 
bachelors—Dr. Stedman closed his hall door wi 
a bang, and set off at a quick pace—any wher 

His feet carried him to a place where he h 
very often walked this summer, but never 
daylight; mostly, as now, taking it on his w 
home from night visits in that poor neighbor 
hood which lay close by, whence, no doubt, t! 
scarlet-fever came. Not a wholesome spot 
especially in late summer and autumn, wi 
the air was heavy with decaying vegetatior 
Yet to the end of his days William Stedm 
thought there was something pleasant in t 
faint moist odor, half perfume, of jasmi 
clematis, and the like, and half composed 
scents much less sweet, which came thr 
the brilliant harvest moonlight, as he wal 
along under black shadowing trees and stir! 
hedges, past the Misses Kenderdine’s door. 

He knew it well enough—had discovered 
long ago—though he had allowed his broth 
to take such a world of pains to find it: but | 
walked rapidly past it, and not till he was sor 
distance off did he turn round to watch it, as 
men in love will stand and watch the casket 
that holds their jewel, to the end of time. 

For he was in love—deeply, desperately—a 
rarely happens to a man twice in a lifetim: 
Perhaps all the deeper because, like Romeo wit 
his Rosaline, there had previously appeared and 
vanished the phantom of a mock sun. It som 
times flashed upon him, this deep-hearted, hig! 
minded, and somewhat exacting man, who i 
midst of all his passion never let his reason g 
—what a different kind of love his would hay 
been had it been placed on mere outside beaut; 
—like Letty Kenderdine’s! 

‘My little darling! my bright, active, un 
selfish little darling! you are not plain to m¢ 
You are all sweet, all lovely!” and he opened 
his arms and closed them again over his brea: 
as if he still felt her there, as on the storm 
night when he carried her home insensible 
that night when he vowed in his heart that 1 
other woman but herself would he ever marry. 

Let us look at him tenderly—this man w! 
had no mother or sister, none of those holy in 
fluences which are often almost as’ blessed as 
that of a wife, if rightly and wisely and unsel! 
ishly nsed. But he had, as he said, nothin 
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ing, and a kind of hopeless cynicism stealing 
over him. 

‘Qh, save me!” he cried, almost aloud, for 
the corner where he stood was as desolate as if 
he had been in a wilderness. ‘‘ Save me from 
mvself! Make a man of me! You could if 
you only knew it—if you only knew how bad I 
am, and how I want you to make me good, my 
little darling !” 

And then and there he took his resolve, lean- 
ing on a railing where many a lover must have 
leaned before, for it was all engraved with rough 
letters in twos and twos, encircled in rings or 
true lovers’ knots. Ah, to think what has be- 
come of the owners of those initials now! How 
many broken troth-plights, and death-partings, 
and marriages more fatal than deaths! Yet 
still then and there William Stedman resigned 
himself to the common lot, and made up his 
mind that he would risk his all on a brief yes 
or no from a woman’s lips. 

The poor old railing has long been broken 
down, and there is a range of handsome houses 
in which you can pay morning calls and go to 
evening parties on the quiet spot where the lov- 
ers used to linger. But I think more than one 
person still living remembers it tenderly, and 
thanks God that William Stedman kad strength 
and courage to take his destiny, and another's 
also, into his own hands, after the fashion of 
those four lines which every honest man would 
do well to repeat to himself when he goes a 
wooing: 

‘“‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 


After that decision the doctor walked home 
with steadier feet and a bolder heart. He let 
himself in at his own door with a feeling that, 
come what would, he was master there—master 
of himself, and, in measure, of his fortunes; as 
a man always is who has courage to look his 
difficulties in the face, and push his way through 
them with a firm, steadfast hand. 

To that singleness of purpose—to the con- 
sciousness that, in acting as he had determined 
to act, there was in his heart no mean intent, 
no thought which a good man need wish to hide, 
or a good woman blush to look at—he trusted 
the snecess of his suit. And if it failed—why, 
he was not the first man to whom such a thing 
had happened. 

Though when he imagined the possibility— 
nay, probability, for his humility made him 
think it very probable—of his love being re- 
jected, he felt as a man would not willingly 
feel twice in a lifetime. 

Dr. Stedman was no coward; and yet when 
he lit his lamp, took out his desk, and fairly 
sat down to it, his hand shook like a leaf. 

The letter consisted only of a few lines—he 
could not write more. Some men take refuge 
in pen and paper, and revel therein; their 
thoughts and feelings flow out—and generally 
evaporate also—in the most charming sentences, 


| wrote it firmly enough. 


which, even under the deepest emotion, it is a 
relief to them to write, and a pride in having 
written. But William Stedman was of another 
sort. To express his feelings at all was very 
difficult to him—to write them, and see them 
written, staring back at him in terrible black 
and white, was impossible. Therefore this let 
ter, the first love-letter he ever wrote, was of 
the very briefest and most formal kind : 


** Dear Mapam,—Will you do me the honor 
to read this in private and alone ? 

** My brother has just told me he has discov- 
cred where you live, and means to call upon 
you. May I be allowed to do so first? I have 
but one reason for this, and one apology for the 
presumption of proposing it; that I consider 
neither my brother nor myself have any right 
to intrude upon you as mere acquaintances. 
And besides, a mere acquaintance I could ney 
er willingly be to you. 

“You and I know one another pretty well: 


we shall never know one another any better un- 


less I dare to ask you one question—Could you, 
after any amount of patient waiting on my part, 
and for the sake of a love of which I can not 
speak—consent to be my wife ? 

“To-morrow is Saturday. If, during the 
day, only one line comes to me by post, I will 
be with you on Sunday. If I may not come— 
but then I know you will answer me quickly ; 
you would not keep in needless torture any 
creature living. Yours faithfully, 

“WILLIAM STEDMAN. 

“Miss Epna Kenperpine.” 


Yes, that was the name—her name. He 
The die was cast, 
and now he must meet either fortune; and he 
thought he could. He did not even re-read 
his letter, or speculate upon whether or not it 
was a good letter, or the sort of letter to effect 
its end; for, even in the midst of his delirium 
of passion, he had sense enough to see that a 
woman who, in so momentous a crisis, could 
lay weight upon accidental forms of phrase or 
mistakes of expression, was not a woman to be 
much desired. One doubt alone he had—would 
she show her sister the letter? and if so, what 


| would Letty say, and how might she influence 


Edna with regard to him? 

But shortly he cast this perplexity also aside. 
A woman who, fn such a case, could be influ- 
enced by sister or friend—or even parent—who 
could not ask herself the simple question, ‘* Do 
I love him, or do I not love him ?” and answer 
it herself, without referring the decision to any 
human being—such a woman might be good 
enough in her way, but she was not Edna Ken- - 
derdine—not the woman whom a man like Will- 
iam Stedman would ever care to marry. 

Saying this to himself, and staying himself 
therewith a littke—ay, even in the full tide and 
torrent of his passion—he closed and sealed his 
letter; then, with a vague dread of trusting 
himself with it till the morning, he went out 
again into the dark streets, and posted it with 
his own hand. 



































































































































































































































































































































YANKO AND THE RAM. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
By Evovarp Lapoutaye. Translated by Mary L. 
Booru. 

LOVE the Servians; they are a brave peo- 

ple, that remind me of the heroes of Homer. 
Their war-songs are epic poems; and their 
tales have the freshness and grace of the mar- 
velous stories of the East. The following is 
one of the most celebrated ones, lately told by 
in old spinning- woman of the banks of the 
Morawa to Vouk Stevanovitch. 

There once lived a hunter at Kroujevatz by 
the name of Yanko Lazarevitch. He was the 
king of the mountain, Though his sole prop- 
erty was a little cottage, surrounded by a gar- 
den, he lived there in peace and plenty with 
his wife and child. His bees gave him honey, 
and his plum-trees the best brandy in the coun- 
try; and, thanks to his carabine, game was never 
wanting on his table. The rich have fields, 
mines, and treasures, Yanko had the forest to 


miles round belonged to him; and when at 
Belgrade, Widni, Pesth, and even Constanti- 
nople, men desired a fine skin of the fox or the 
bear, they addressed themselves to none other 
than Yanko, the hunter of Kroujevatz. 
Happiness is like the flower of the fields—it 
withers inaday. In a beautiful autumn night 
Yanko was on the watch when he spied a strange 
light in the distance. The trees of the forest 
were lighted up one by one as if from the flame 
of a furnace, and then fell again into the shadow 
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| thy father, and I come to kill thee. 


cover and rush forward was the work of an j; 
stant. Suddenly there issued from the wood 
a huge ram, whose eyes shot fire, and whos 
fleece glittered like the rays of the sun. Yan} 
raised his carabine, but the animal rushed 0, 
him like lightning and dashed him to t¢} 
ground. 

The next morning at daybreak the wood 
choppers on their way to work found the po 
hunter stretched lifeless and already cold i; 
death. His breast was pierced with two de« 
wounds, from which his blood and life had 
ebbed. ‘The wood-choppers bore the body of 
their brave comrade back to the town, where h 
was buried and all was over. In the happy 
abode, which so lately had rung with Yanko 
merry shouts, naught was to be heard but th 
moans of his widow and the sobs of his child, 

Gay or sad the years pass by, bearing wit! 
them our pleasures and our pains.  Stoian, 
the son of Yanko, grew to be a man, and his 
first desire was to become a hunter. He ha 
his father’s blood in his veins, and while still 
child, his greatest delight had been to see an 
handle the carabine that was hanging on th 
wall. But when he entreated his mother t 
give him this fatal weapon and let him go into 

| the forest the poor woman burst into tears. 
| **No, my child,” she said, “for no money 
| in the world would I give you this carabine. | 
| have already lost my husband; do you want 
| me to lose my son?” 
| Stoian held his peace and kissed his mo 
ther; but the next day he returned to the at 
tack, and was so tender and caressing, and 
promised so strongly to be prudent, that h 
ended by having his way. 
| Early in the morning Stoian hastened to th 
| mountain, intoxicated with delight. He hunte: 
jall day, and at evening sought a cover at th 
| very place where his father had died. 
| The night was dark, and the young, tired 
hunter was giving way, despite himself, to sleep, 
| when he was awakened by a loud noise. H 
| spied a strange light; he saw the trees of the 


| forest lighted up one after another as if from a 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| flaming furnace, and he heard a heavy tread 
}and the noise of crackling branches. Without 
| quitting his cover Stoian aimed his carabine 
|and commended himself to God. 
| there issued from the wood a huge ram, whos 
himself. The hares, roebucks, and deer for ten | 


Suddenly 


eyes shot fire, and whose fleece glittered lik 
the rays of the sun. 

“Stoian! Stoian!” it cried, ‘‘I have killed 

** Not so,” answered the youth; “ with God's 
help I shall kill thee instead.” 

And he took aim so well that the animal, 


| struck between its eyes, fell back and rolled on 
| the ground, 


Stoian threw himself on the animal, and 
stabbed it to the heart. He had just begun to 


| strip off its fleece when a tall woman wit! 


+s the light continued to advance. At the same | raven tresses and sea-green eyes appeared at 


time he heard the sound of a heavy tread and 
the crackling of the branches. To quit his 








his side. It was the fairy of the forest, the 
Viia of the mountain, 
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“Stoian,” said she, ‘thou hast delivered | making his way out as fast as possible. ‘* The 
me from an enemy; take my hand; I am thy | day may come when thou wilt regret not having 
ister. Whenever thou needest aid think of | followed my counsel,” 

me.” | On his return to the palace the renegade 

The young hunter thanked the lady and re- | found Reschid draining glass after glass of the 
turned to Kroujevatz, happy and proud of his | white wine of Semendria. 
hunting expedition. The golden fleece, sus- “Taste this wine,” said he to Yacoub, “it is 
pended on the wall, lighted up the whole room. | Tokay. Should the cadis try it they would ex- 
Men flocked from all parts of the province to | change their whole Koran for a bottle.” 
mire it. Stoian was proclaimed king of the **Tt is excellent,” answered the renegade; 
mountain, like his father before him; and all the | ‘‘ but it is not equal to the white wine that I 
young girls smiled on him as he passed by. |drank at Smyrna. It is true that the pacha 
’ At this time the Turk—whom God confound! | there possesses a vine that bears grapes which 
—was master of Servia. Reschid, the pacha of | have no equal.” 

Belgrade, was an ex-janizary, who perhaps had| ‘‘ He is a happy man,” said Reschid, getting 
been brave in his day; but he was now nothing | drunker every moment. 

but a selfish and coarse old man, who passed ‘*What hinders you from being as happy as 
his life in drinking, smoking, and sleeping. To}|he?” asked Yacoub. ‘There is in this coun- 
aid him in governing a people whose language, | try a certain Stoian, a kind of sorcerer, who in 
religion, and customs he despised, he had by | a week could plant you a yine and give you 
his side a renegade from none knew where, one | grapes like his, But he might put on some airs 
of those miscreants without faith or law, who | about it.” 

live by rapine alone. Yacoub—for such was| ‘‘ Airs!” said the Turk, shrugging his shoul- 
the name of this honest man—had a low brow, | ders; ‘‘ send him a janizary, and tell him that 
weasel eyes, a nose hooked like the beak of an | if in a week I do not have a vine and grapes 
eagle, and ten fingers more hooked than his | as good as those of Smyrna I will cut off his 
nose. Of all the words in the language the | head.” 

one that he knew best was take; which he con- | ‘¢ That’s an argument which admits of no an- 
jugated at all times and in all ways. As to/swer,” cried Yacoub, laughing heartily; and 
the word restore, he was ignorant of it. May | adding, between his teeth, ‘‘ The golden fleece 
Eblis teach it to him eternally in the infernal | is mine.” 

abodes ! On receiving this sad news Stoian burst into 

There is a common proverb, that a Turk | tears. ‘‘ Alas, mother, we are lost!” he ex- 
makes more havoc than ten wolves, and that | claimed. 
in this respect a renegade is equal to ten Turks ** My son,” answered his poor mother, ‘did I 
—Yacoub did not belie the proverb. One day | not tell thee that this carabine would cost thee 
when Reschid went to Kroujevatz on a hunting | thy life, as it did that of thy father?” 
expedition, Yacoub, according to custom, set The young man rushed from the cottage in 
about collecting the taxes for his own profit. | despair, and wandered hither and thither, with- 
To do him justice, however, he did give some | out caring where. At the foot of the mount- 
portion to his master, who gave none to the | ain a young girl passed him, “Brother, why 
Sultan. dost thou weep ?” said she. 

On entering Stoian’s house the renegade’s ‘*God help thee, thou canst do nothing to 
eyes were dazzled by the golden fleece. His | aid me in my trouble!” he answered. 
eyes sparkled with greed, and his handsclenched | —‘* How canst thon tell?” said she ; “ we nev- 
convulsively, er know our friends till we have tried them!” 

‘* My son,” said he to the hunter, “this isa} The hunter raised his h@ad, and recognized 
beautiful thing. The pacha should know all the fairy. He threw himself weeping into her 
the beasts of the forest; carry him the fleece arms, and told her all the wickedness of Ya- 
ofthis ram. It belongs to him.” coub and folly of the pacha. 

“The fleece is mine,” answered Stoian; ‘‘I| “Is that all?” said the fairy. ‘‘ Courage, 
shall give it to no one.” brother; I am with you. Go to the pacha, ask 

‘*Who speaks to thee about giving?” re- | him where he wishes the vine planted, and tell 
joined the renegade. ‘ With the great of the him to dig the trenches. Then take a sprig of 
earth every gift is an exchange. The pacha, | basil, plant it at the spot, and sleep quietly in 
thy master and mine, is too generous to remain the new garden. Within a week you will gath- 
under obligations to a raya,” er ripe grapes.” 

“TI do not wish to sell my property, but to} Stoian did all that the Vila commanded him. 
keep it,” replied Stoian. On the same day he planted the sprig of basil ; 

‘*‘ Weigh thy words, young man,” said the ren- but he had little confidence in the promises 
egade, frowning. ‘Pride brings misfortune, | of the fairy, and went to sleep with a heavy 
and the pacha’s arm islong. I wish this fleece; | heart. He rose before the sun, and ran to look 
I must have it.” in the trenches: the shoots were already begin- 

For his sole answer Stoian took down his | ning to appear above the ground. On the sec- 
carabine and showed the renegade the door. ond day they were fully grown, on the third 
“Restrain thy anger, my son,” said Yacoub, ‘they unfolded their leaves, and on the fourth 
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they were in flower. 
On the sixth day, al- 
though’ it was spring, 


the grapes were gold- 
en. Stoian gathered 
and pressed them, and 
carried to his terrible 
master a flagon of 
sweet wine and a plate 
of ripe grapes. 

At the sight of this 
marvelous vintage all 
were astonished save 
the pacha, who re 
garded it as quite 
natural, and did not 
even thank poor Stoi- 
an. Nothing is easier, 
says the proverb, than 
to catch serpents with 
others’ hands. 

‘* Well,” said Re 
schid to Yacoub, 
“what do you think 
of my power? IT am 
not a sorcerer; it is 
my boast. When you 
have the sword in 
hand you need know 
nothing nor have no 
thing; the money and 
wit of others—all is 
yours,” 

“T admire the gen- 
ius of your highness,” 
replied the renegade, 
bowing, ‘‘and hope, 
therefore, that he will 
not leave his work un- 
finished,” 

** Does my vineyard lack any thing?” asked 
Reschid, with a discontented air. 

‘It lacks the ivory tower which, at Smyrna, 
is the admiration of believers and the despair 
of infidels.” 

“Is that all?” said the pacha, ‘Come 
hither, young man." If in a month I do not 
have an ivory tower like that of Smyrna I will 
cut off thy head. Thou hast heard—obey !” 


Stoian hastened to his mother, weeping. | 


** Alas! mother, we are lost,” he cried. 

**Go, my son, run to the mountain, and per- 
haps you will find there our protector and 
friend.” 

The young man hastened to the mountain 
and called the fairy three times, She came to 
him, smiling, and listened with tenderness. 

“Is that all?” saidshe, ‘* Courage, brother, 
Iam with you. Go to the pacha, ask him for 
a ship, three hundred tuns of wine, two hundred 
pipes of brandy, and twelve carpenters; then 
set sail and keep straight ahead. As soon as 
the ship is between two mountains, land, drain 
the pond which you will find, and till it with the 
wine and brandy. When the elephants come 
at night to quench their thirst they will drink 
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till they fall dead drunk ; let the carpenters sav 
off their tusks, and you will have a full load 
Return to the vineyard with your conquest 
take with you a sprig of basil, and sleep quiet- 
ly in the new garden; in a week the tower of 
ivory will be built.” 

Stoian did all that the fairy commanded him 
The ship stopped between the two mountains, 
the pond was drained, and was then filled wit 


| wine and brandy. 


At nightfall the elephants hastened hither in 
troops. The first that tasted the brandy ap 


| peared astonished, but he soon returned wit! 


pleasure, and all the rest followed his example 


| There was universal delight, noise, and tumult 


All Elephant Land seemed keeping holiday. I 
contempt of etiquette the king of the elephants 
danced a pas seul, and the queen waltzed wit! 
a young chamberlain. Then the whole ban 
fell into a heavy sleep, and the carpenters com 
menced their work. Blush not at thy discom 


fiture, good people of elephants; thou art not 
the first that have let their teeth be filed off 
during sleep or drunkenness, and thou wilt not 
| be the last! 

On his return Stoian caused this huge mas: 


Vac oul 


of ivory to be placed in the garden. 
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hid behind the wall, and watched the young 
hunter, in hopes to learn his secret; but Stoian 
passed the whole day in singing plaintive songs, 
accompanying himself on the guzla. When 
night cast its veil on the earth nothing was 
done, Yacoub withdrew, rubbing his hands. 
“He is lost,” thought he; “the golden fleece 
is mine!” 

But the next morning the foundations of the 
ivory tower were laid; on the second day the 
first story was finished, and on the sixth it was 
complete, with its dome and minarets. For 
ten leagues around it shone in the sun whiter 
than the sea lighted by the silvery moon. 

At the sight of this marvelous edifice all 
were astonished save the pacha, who thought 
it quite natural, and did not even thank poor 
Stoian. 

“ Well!” said he to Yacoub, stroking the hilt 
of his yataghan, ‘‘what do you think of my 
power ?” 

“T admire the genius of your Highness,” an- 
swered the renegade, bowing, “‘ and hope, there- 
fore, that he will not leave his work unfinished.” 

“Does my ivory tower lack any thing?” asked 
Reschid, with a discontented air. 4 

“Tt lacks the Princess of the Indies. What 
is the ivory tower if it does not contain the 
master-piece of creation ?” 

“Thou art right,” returned the pacha, ‘it is 
the bird that gives value to the cage. Come 
hither, young man,” said he to Stoian. ‘“‘ Go, 
bring me the Princess of the Indies. If thou 


returnest without this miracle of beauty I will 


cut off thy head. Thou hast heard—obey !” 


Stoian hastened to his mother, weeping, 
‘“‘Alas! mother, we are lost; thou wilt never 
more behold thy child!” 

“Go, my son, run to the mountain, and per- 
haps you will find there our protector and 
friend.” 

The young man hastened to the mountain 
and called the fairy three times. She came to 
him, smiling, and listened with tenderness. 

‘Is that all?” said she. ‘‘ Courage, brother, 
[am with thee. Go to the pacha, and ask him 
for a large ship. In this ship build twelve fine 
shops, and fill them with more stuffs and jewels 
than are seen in all the bazars of Constantino- 
ple. Put in these shops the twelve handsom- 
est young men of Servia, dressed like princes. 
Then set sail, and when the vessel stops be- 
tween two mountains, land; thou wilt be in the 
kingdom of the Indies. ‘Take thy guzla and 


sing with thy companions ; and when the maid- | 


ens of the country come to the fountain, invite 
them to view the riches of thy ship. Make 
them presents; they will be charmed with thy 
generosity, and will say on returning to the 
town, ‘ Never was there seen a finer ship, richer 
treasures, or more obliging shop-keepers.’ A 
woman and a princess, the daughter of the King 
of the Indies, is doubly curious ; amuse her all 
day, but as soon as night comes on weigh anch- 
or and set sail. When the princess is on thy 
ship all will not be over; she is a magician, 
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and may bring more than one danger on thy 
head. But follow my counsels, and thou wilt 
succeed.” 

Saying this, the fairy approached the brook 
which fell from the mountain, and called a sal- 
mon that was swimming up the stream. She 
detached a scale from his skin, which she gave 
to Stoian. ‘‘Take this talisman,” said she. 
““If ever thou art in need of a service in the 
depths of the sea throw this scale into the wa- 
ter, and call my brother, the salmon, to thy 
aid.” 

Then, raising her eyes to heaven, the Vila 
spied a falcon pursuing a dove. She whistled, 
and the two birds perched upon her shoulder. 
She plucked a feather from the crest of the fal 
con, and another from the wing of the dove. 
and gave them to Stoian. 


THE VILA AND STOIAN, 


‘*Take these two talismans,” said she. “Ii 
ever thou art in need of a service in the air, 
cast these feathers to the wind, and call my 
brother the falcon and my sister the dove to thy 
aid. And now farewell, my brother; I have 
exhausted all the secrets of my art in thy be- 
half, and thou wilt never see me more.” 

Stoian thanked his sister, the Vila, and did 
all that she had commanded him. The ship 
stopped between the two mountains ; the maid- 
ens came to the fountain, listened to the songs 
of Stoian, went on board the ship, accepted the 
most beautiful presents without mach urging, 
and repeated that night throughout the whole 
town, ‘* Never was there seen a finer ship, rich- 
| er treasures, or more obliging shep-keepers.” 

The next day the Princess of the Indies, fol 
lowed by twelve companions, repaired to the 
| shore in a magnificent palanquin, drawn by the 
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gentlest and most beautiful of elephants. She 
had on her shoulder a little green paroquet, 
which diverted her by its chattering. Stoian 
hastened to meet the lady, and did her the hon- 
ors of his ship; in every shop were displayed the 
richest stuffs, and the rarest jewels flashed be- 
fore her eyes—rings, bracelets, necklaces, and 
diadems. ‘The princess and her maids were 
like larks before a mirror; the day passed with- 
out their being able to take their astonished 
and delighted eyes off all these wonders. 

As soon as night fell on the sea Stoian 
weighed anchor and set sail. At the first mo- 
tion of the vessel the princess was alarmed ; 
she hastened on deck and, taking the paroquet 
on her finger, ‘‘ Dear bird,” said she, ‘‘fly to 
my father and tell him that strangers are carry- 
ing off his child.” 

The paroquet took flight, but Stoian in- 
stantly flung the falcon’s feather in the air, cry- 
ing, ‘* My brother, the falcon, come to my aid!” 

And lo! a black speck appeared afar off in 
the heavens. It was the falcon, which, cleaving 
the air, fell on the paroquet, and carried it to 
a rock to devour it. 

The princess looked at Stoian with a disdain- 
ful air, and cast her ring into the sea. The 
ship instantly stopped as though it had strand- 
ed on a shoal. In vain the wind whistled 
through the sails—a hidden force held the ves- 
sel motionless. 

Stoian flung to the wind the scale of the 
salmon, crying, ‘‘ My brother, the salmon, come 
to my aid!” 

He had not done speaking when the rich 
scales of a huge salmon were seen glistening 
on the top of the water. The fish dived and 
seized the ring ; whereupon the vessel began to 
float, driven on by the most favorable of winds. 

The princess uttered a cry, and ran to re- 
join her women. But the next morning, at 
daybreak, she appeared again on deck, and said 
to Stoian : 

“With one word I can turn this ship into 
stone, and thou wilt never more behold thy 
country ; nevertheless, if thou wilt give me the 
water of immortality, I am ready to follow thee. 
Dost thou see the rock yonder, from which is- 
sues a thick smoke? ‘There is the fountain, 
guarded by two dragons, that breathe fire from 
their nostrils. No one has ever been able to 
foil the vigilance of these monsters, which sleep 
neither day nor night. If thou canst succeed 
where all have failed, and canst fill this little 
flask, thou wilt have no more devoted friend or 
servant than I.” 

For his sole answer Stoian seized the flask, 
and flung to the wind the feather of the dove, 
crying, ‘* My sister, the dove, come to my aid !” 

Instantly a dove whiter than snow perched 
on Stoian’s shoulder, and, seizing the flask in 
its beak, soared in the air and disappeared, At 
the end of an hour it returned, and Stoian was 
able to offer the princess the water of immor- 
tality. 

‘* Thanks, my friend,” said the princess, in 











the tenderest of accents. ‘‘ Now thou hast no 
thing more to fear from me; speak, whither 
art thou conducting me ?” 

‘“*To my master, the pacha,” replied Stoian 

** Ah!” said she, and dropping her veil ove; 
her face walked away. During the rest of the 
voyage she did not speak a word to Stoian. 

The news of Stoian’s return filled Kroujevatz 
with rejoicing. Men hastened from the town 
and the country round about to witness the en 
try of the Princess of the Indies. It was ; 
marvelous spectacle. First came the twelv¢ 
maids of honor, mounted each on a black horse. 
Each horse was led by the bridle by one of the 
companions of Stoian. Nothing could be im- 
agined more magnificent than these young men 
with their rich dresses, jeweled girdles, swords 
with silver scabbards, and inlaid carabines, 
But all was forgotten on perceiving Stoian and 
his conquest. Though enveloped in a long 
black veil, which disclosed nothing but a paii 
of magnificent black eyes, the princess eclipsed 
her companions as the moon eclipses the stars, 
Her white steed seemed proud of its burden. 
All the men admired her as she rode along, but 
the women gazed at Stoian. Handsome, proud, 
and melancholy, he won the gaze of all. 

On entering the palace where the pacha was 
awaiting her the princess removed her veil. At 
the sight of this wonderful beauty Reschid, for- 
getting his age, ran to the princess with a trem- 
bling step and attempted to embrace her. But 
she repulsed him so roughly that, if the faithful 
Yacoub had not been there, the pacha, despit. 
his power, would have fallen and broken his 
nose. 

“Oh, beautiful savage!” he cried, ‘* what has 
your slave done that you should treat him in 
this way ?” 

“You are an ill-bred fellow,” answered the 
princess, haughtily. ‘You neither ask my 
name nor that of my father; you know neither 
who I am nor what I wish. Am I a hound or 
hawk to be taken thus by force? Know that 
he who marries me must possess a double youth 
—that of the soul and that of the body.” 

‘* My soul is very youthful,” said the pacha; 
“as to the body, I ask nothing better than to 
rejuvenate it, were it only to marry and enjoy 
a long life with you. But where is the means? 

‘*T have found the means,” replied the prin 
cess. ‘* Here is a flask which contains the wa 
ter of immortality. Order your head to be cut 
off; once dead, I will sprinkle you with this 
magic water, and render you as young and 
beautiful as you were at twenty.” 

The pacha made a grimace, then, looking 
round, his eye fell on Stoian, and he frowned. 

‘*T do not doubt the power of this marvelous 
water,” said he, “but I should not object to 
seeing it first tried. What if J make the ex- 
periment on this handsome fellow, whose face 
displeases me, I know not why. | Come hither, 
raya; to rejuvenate you, I am about to cut ofl 
your head.” 

‘“‘T am young enough to dispense with th: 











trial,” answered Stoi- 
an, looking at the 
beautiful Indian ; 
“put should I die I 
will not shrink from 
danger. What mat- 
ters life to me?” 

At a sign from the 
pacha a janizary drew 
his sword, and with a 
single blow struck off 
the head of the young 
man. Every one ut- 
tered a cry of horror ; 
but the princess in- 
stantly sprinkled the 
still palpitating body 
with her marvelous 
water, and  Stoian 
arose, full of life and 
health, and so young 
and handsome withal 
that the pacha, mad 
with jealousy, cried, 

“Make me young 
again, princess, with- 
out losing a moment.” 

He called the jani- 
zary and gave him his 
orders; then spying 
Yacoub, who was pre- 
ending to weep— 

‘** Poor Yacoub, my 
faithful friend, my 
‘ight hand,” said he, 
‘IT can not leave thee 
ld while Lam young; 
we shall no longer understand each other. No, 
my friend, I am not selfish; I need thee, and 
we must both grow young together. We will 
both be beheaded at the same time.” 


At this mark of friendship Yacoub turned as | 


pale as death. He attempted to speak, and 
opened his lips; but the signal was given, and 
in an instant his head rolled on the ground by 
the side of that of the pacha. 

‘Take away these corpses,” said the prin- 
cess, coldly, “‘and throw to the dogs the body 
of this insolent fellow who dared insult me.” 

At these words every one looked at his neigh- 
bor, the Turks frowned, but the Servians drew 
their swords and said, ‘‘ The princess is right ; 
the insult has fallen on the head of him that 
offered it. Woe to him who does not respect 
a woman!” 

And an old Turk rejoined, “‘ What is done 
is done. None can escape his destiny.” 

Tranquillity re-established the princess said 
to Stoian, ‘‘ Behold me widowed before being 
married, and thyself without a master. Art 
thou not going to take me back to my father ?” 

“No,” said Stoian; “the noblest right of a 
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Servian is to carry off his wife, and I have 
twelve companions ready to follow my exam- 
ple.” 

**Stoian,” said the princess, smiling, ‘‘ thou 
knowest that I do not like violence. What 
need is there of carrying me off? Is it not 
enough to take me to thy mother and make 
room for me at her fireside ?” 

No sooner said than done, and on the same 
day there were thirteen marriages at Krouje- 
vatz. 

Reschid had more than one successor, and 
there was more than one Yacoub—for wherever 
there is a pacha like Reschid there is also a flat- 
terer and traitor; but the wicked profit by ex- 
perience and are reformed by fear. No one 
troubled Stoian—all respected the Princess 
of the Indies. The houses where the spouses 
dwelt may yet be seen; and the stranger is 
shown a stone placed above the door, with a 
carabine and a yataghan crossed thereon, which 
were sculptured, it is said, by Stoian himself. 
Below it is written the word that is the joy ot 
the Servian and the terror of the Osmanli— 
Svobodnost— LiBerry. 
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ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN 
AMERICAN. 
I1.—THE ENGLISH STEAMER. 

N an after-dinner speech one of the wittiest 

of the party with whom I came to England 
remarked, ‘* We crossed the Atlantic in a yacht, 
we arrived at Cowes, and we landed on Christ- 
mas-day ; and we should advise all our fellow- 
countrymen to cross in the same way, arrive at 
the same port, and land on the same day.” My 
friend was perfectly right; this programme could 
not be improved upon in the least. 

Landing, then, at Cowes, on Christmas-day, 
my first impressions of England were most cheer- 
ful. Dusk had fallen; the lamps of the little town 
were all alight; from every house came gleams 
of Christmas fires and sounds of Christmas mer- 
riment; and at the wharf and along the beach 
were groups of sturdy townsmen and watermen 
ready to give us a Christmas welcome. To the 
telegraph office, to senda message across the seas 
that we had arrived safe and well; then to the 
club-house of the Royal Yacht Squadron, where 
a solitary member, passing a lonely Christmas 
with his little boy, heartily dispensed the hos- 
pitalities of the club; and then we were all 
taken in charge by a genial citizen of Cowes, 
and driven off to his residence to join a Christ- 
mas party. 

For all the outside world Dickens has created 
an imaginary England, in which the happy peo- 
ple dance around May-poles in the summer, and 
feast upon roast beef and plum-pudding in the 
winter, and in which, although there may be 
some poor folk, some wicked folk, and some 
suffering folk, still the large majority of the 
population are so rosy, $0 jovial, and so full of 
good beer and good-nature, that life is a con- 
stant succession of enjoyments. Seen by the 
light of Christmas fires, and through the aro- 
matic steam of Christmas puddings and Christ- 
mas grog, as through a fairy fog, the island 
seemed to justify all the fine things that had 
been said of it; but it assumed rather a less 
romantic phase in the cold gray of a cheerless 
December morning, when I put off to catch the 
steamer for Southampton. The sun, having 
kept the previous holiday too well, sullenly re- 
fused to shine; the dull leaden light made 
every thing look disagreeable; the fairy fog 
was succeeded by a chilly, damp, morose mist, 
that soaked through coats and boots remorse- 
lessly ; and behold! all the pleasing pictures of 
the night before were blurred in the mind of the 
shivering voyager, like photographs taken by an 
operator afflicted with the ague. 

No matter; a short pull and we should be 
aboard the Southampton boat, and find warmth 
and refreshment in its comfortable saloons. Of 
course the boat was to be like an American 
North River steamer, with its separate cabins 
for ladies and gentlemen, its smoking-room, 


its bar-room, its refreshment-room, its soft car- | 


pets and luxurious furniture, its attentive wait- 
ers, and its warm ample breakfast. We neared 
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her black hull; the unaccustomed cries of **} 


ase 


her!” “Stop her!” greeted our astonished ears 


we climbed, were pushed, were dragged up her 
wet slippery sides, and instead of the cozy riyer 


steamer of America we found organized ¢ 


comfort and systematic inconvenience. Groups 
of passengers, as benumbed and as disconsolate 
as ourselves, were huddled about the sloppy 
deck. They looked at us mournfully 
pityingly, as if they were saying to ahve 
selves, ‘‘ Another victim!” We looked at 
them and thought, ‘‘ What horrors must by 
below if these experienced natives prefer t 
suffer on deck!” We anxiously inquired if 
this were the steamer for Southampton. Yes 
The regular steamer? Yes. The only ste 
er to catch the London train? Yes. Thes. 
inquiries, uttered in a plaintive tone, to which 
the cold added an involuntary stutter, were sym 





pathetically answered by a gentleman who | 
a puddle for a cushion and a drop of rain for a 
nose-jewel. ‘Start her!” cried somebod 
“Start her!” echoed somebody else, and < 
we went, 

All the arrangements on board this steam 
as on most other English steamers, were 





mirably designed to give the utmost possibl 

trouble and discomfort to every body. Walk 
ing up and down in the mist and watching the 
wet and moody passengers, I noticed that all 
orders had to be shouted by the pilot to a boy 
and by the boy to the helmsman or the engin 7 

In America the pilot communicates with tl 

engineer by simply pulling a bell once, twice 
or thrice, according to the order he wishes t 
give. On this boat, as on most other Englis! 
boats, the pilot or captain stalks about in tl 

cold on a bridge between the paddle-boxes, an 

the helmsman stands shivering at the whe 

exposed to rain or snow or hail. In America 
both pilot and steersman are under cover, in : 
little glass room placed near the bow of th 
boat and commanding a clear view of the 
course. Such simple conveniences as a bell 
and a shelter from the weather have not yet 
suggested themselves to the managers of En 
glish steamers. The whole service is a quarte1 
of a century behind the age. Every effort is 
made, apparently, to subject the sailors to un- 
necessary exposure and fatigue, and to render 
the passengers miserable. The cabins are small, 


close, uncomfortably furnished, and either insuf 


ferably hot or terribly cold. Unless the weath 
er be so fine that pacing the deck is pleasant it 
is impossible to pass one agreeable moment 
on any of these craft. What we experienced 
on the Southampton steamer I have since en 
dured on many other English vessels, and nota 
bly upon the line between Dover and Calais. 
The accommodations on the best of the En 
glish passenger-boats are not equal to those oi 
a second-class American tug-boat. The system 
is a disgrace to a maritime nation. 

In America, for a service like that between 
Cowes and Southampton, instead of these slow, 
black, dirty vessels, with their exposed decks, 
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their choky cabins, and their cumbrous ma- | 
chinery of a captain, pilot, helmsman, and in- 
termediate boy, all shuffling about in every sort 
of weather, and sharing with the poor passen- 
gers the discomforts of an open-air voyage, we 
should have a trim, neat, fast steamer, the decks 
covered with awnings in summer, the cabins 
large, handsome, and elegantly furnished, the 
boys employed to wait upon the passengers in- 
stead of serving as human speaking-trumpets 
or animated bell-pulls, and all the arrangements 
so contrived as to lighten the labors of the crew, 
and make the trip a pleasure instead of a purg- 
atory for the passengers. On the line between 
Folkestone and Boulogne some enterprising gen- 
ius has discovered that it is not necessary for 
a pilot to face a hail-storm or a gale in order 
to direct the boat properly, and has erected a 
shield of a couple of planks, with a pane of 
glass in each plank, so that the pilot may shel- 
ter himself behind them and yet see his way 
into port. The erection of these planks is not 
a very revolutionary proceeding ; the enterpris- 
ing genius has never got beyond the planks, and 
suggested that, by extending the shield so as to 
form a room, and then covering it with a roof, 
the pilot would be more perfectly protected and 
could see just as well; but, such as it is, the in- 
vention is locked upon as a dangerous innova- 
tion, no other line has been weak enough to 
imitate it, and the pilot takes advantage of it 
clandestinely, if at all, evidently considering 
that a true British sailor ought to do his work 
better when he is benumbed with cold, drenched 
with rain, and blinded with hail-stones. The 
same wholly unnecessary exposure of the men 
prevails upon the English locomotives. 


Il.—_THE ENGLISH RAILWAY. 

If in some respects the English railways are 
inferior to the American, in many others they 
are unquestionably superior. In America the 
railway has built up most of the cities, towns, 
and villages; but, like a rich old curmudgeon 
who gives his children a fortune but insists upon 
coming to live with them when they are mar- 
ried and settled, it becomes a nuisance forever 
afterward. In England, having had nothing 
whatever to do with the origin of the places 
through which it passes, the railway conducts | 
itself much more agreeably, ministering to the | 
prosperity but not materially interfering with | 
the comfort of its line of route, except in Lon- | 
don, where it bullies every thing and every body, | 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral to the driver of a cos- | 
termonger’s cart, who curses as he sees the} 
words “No thoroughfare” and the commence- | 
ment of a railway viaduct. 

This I noticed and pondered upon during my 
first trip from Southampton to London, and the | 
idea has recurred in many subsequent railway | 
experiences. To begin at the beginning, there | 
are no such stations, or dépéts, as the Ameri- | 
cans call them, in the United States as in En- 
gland. I do not speak of those gorgeous struc- 
tures, half hotels and one-fourth conservatories 
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and the other fourth stations, which are erected 
in the principal cities here to ruin the railway 


companies and bewilder the admiring traveler, 


but of the ordinary dépots throughout the king- 
dom. The worst of them have comfortable ac- 
commodations, a refreshment-saloon, and a news- 
stand, and are so arranged that the most determ- 
ined suicide would find it difficult to cast him- 
self under the wheels of the steam-juggernaut. 
In America the ordinary or average dépot is as 
uncomfortable as possible; the refreshment-sa- 
loons are only open at hours when food and 
drink are least required by the travelers; in- 
stead of a news-stand they have a news-boy, who 
passes through the cars with the daily and week- 
ly papers, and a few old novels, just at the time 
when you don’t want to read and do want to 
sleep; and the facilities for accidents are so 
ample that the old custom of making vour will 
before you start upon a journey bids fair to be 
revived. . 

At none of the American dépots can you find 
those underground passages or those safety- 
bridges by which travelers can pass from one 
side of the station to the other without the risk 
of being run over while crossing the track. On 
the contrary, every body takes his chance, and 
a favorite amusement with impatient travelers 
is to walk upon the rails, tight-rope fashion, 
while awaiting the arrival of the train. On 
none of the American lines are the rails car- 
ried under or over the country roads, nor are 
gates provided, to be closed so as to stop the 
traffic upon such roads while trains are in sight. 
A sign-board, labeled ** Look out for the loco 
motive,” is stuck up at the crossing, and the 
rest is left to Providence, who interferes in such 
matters much less frequently than railway di- 
rectors suppose. Country wagons with sleepy 
drivers crawl upon the tracks and are smashed. 
People driving for pleasure, with horses which 
they fondly imagine can beat any locomotive, try 
to cross the rails, an inch in advance of the ap- 
proaching train, and are smashed. Cattle, left 
wandering about to pick up an existence on the 
road-side by economical owners, get upon the 
line and are smashed. In some localities the 
railway accidents supply the newspapers with 
their only local items, and regulate the price of 
beef. 

It might be, and indeed is, popularly sup- 
posed that the American railway system could 
be adequately described by the words smash 
and dash; but, in point of fact, the English 
trains run much faster than the American ; and, 
s the rails are more firmly laid and better bal- 





lasted, there is little of that tremendous jolting 
which, on some roads in America, makes the 
passengers resemble a troupe of acrobats, flying 
frantically toward the roof of the car, alighting 


upon their own seats or those of their neighbors, 


as it may happen, and shaking so violently that 
each one wonders how the others manage to 
keep themselves from falling to pieces. Double 
tracks, which are the rule in England, are the 
exception in America, and this, which has been 
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trains to travel more slowly. 




















is proverbial, 























into town.” 






































any of the passengers ; 























the and of a few years of service. 
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the rapid and easy motion, instead of the rough, 

















4 property are imperiled ; the precautions against 
4 accidents, instead of the certainty of accidents ; 











pleasant because it costs sixpence, instead of 








under no obligation to answer a question unless 








double tracks, instead of the single tracks, 
which, like the broad road of Scripture, ‘‘ lead 
to death ;” the magnificent specimens of rail- 
way engineering across rivers and under mount- 
ains, instead of the frail bridges that crumble 
with the shock of the cars, or the ill-lighted 
tunnels where rival trains rush to collisions— 
these are some of the points of superiority 
which a newly-arrived American notices during 
his first journey upon an English railway. In 
America there are none of those splendid via- 
ducts which enable the trains here to enter the 
hearts of great cities, the cars passing over the 
roofs of the houses, train crossing over train, 
passengers and freight brought to the centres 
of fashion or of business, and yet no lives en- 




























































































way either goes blustering through the main 
streets of the town, like a mechanical rowdy, 
running over children, frightening horses, and 
scattering fire and smoke; or else stops in the 
suburbs, like the same rowdy, overawed by mu- 
































the cause of countless accidents, obliges the | be slowly dragged to the central dépdts, 


overtook a train, and was invited by the good- | become so great and the delay so annoying, t} 
natured conductor to “jump aboard and ride ; 
“No, t’'ank you, massa,” replied | 
the intelligent African; ‘* I’se in a hurry, I is.” 
The conductors, or guards, are of a very differ- 
ent class from the guards of English railways. 
They wear no uniform; they are universally | 
popular; of course, in a republic, they are as 
much entitled to be regarded as gentlemen as 


Such matters occur to me by way of contrast ; 
but to appreciate the English railways justly one 
must have come from a country where such con- 
trasts are to be found. The substantially-built 
stations, instead of the flimsy wooden dépots ; 


painful jolting; the care with which life and 
property are protected along the line, instead of 
the utter recklessness with which both life and 
4 the civility of the guard, which is none the less 
the independence of the conductor, who feels | 


you are a personal acquaintance ; the invariable 


dangered, no property destroyed, no time lost, | 
nobody inconvenienced. The American rail- | 


This 


When you leave | is the case even in New York, where it require 
the main lines, or trunk lines, as the English | an hour’s journey to reach the station at wh, 
call them, the slowness of the American trains! the locomotive is attached to the train, 

There is a story current that a} Philadelphia, which is on the route betw 
negro, walking along one of these country roads, | 


At 
New York and Washington, the nuisance } ’ 
special trains are now dispatched to the natio 
al capital by a new road which passes aroun 
| Philadelphia without stopping, and thus 
| double sense circumvents the Quaker City, 

But when the English have done so we ll. 
is a marvel that they have not done better, A) 
American in England misses the sleeping-ca 

the smoking-cars, and one or two more tray 


mn 


they are offered and | ing comforts to which he has been accuston 
would accept no bribes, and it is a remarkable 
circumstance that, although they are not very 
well paid, they nearly all manage to live well, 
dress well, and retire with moderate fortunes at 
Let others 
explain this fact as they may; my own public 
belief is, that the conductors get rich by invest- 
ing their hard-earned savings in judicious spec- 


which might be cheaply and advantageously jx 
troduced, and which are only withheld on a 
count of the fine old British prejudice agains 
novelties. In the United States a person wh 
is obliged to travel all night pays a few shilling 
extra for a berth in a sleeping-car, and tak 
his seat there during the day, having a litt) 
extra room and comfort for his money. A 
night his berth is made up by the waiter, w! 
takes charge of his ticket; he undresses; | 
puts out his boots; he goes to sleep; he rest 
undisturbed. In the morning he has arrived 
his destination: his clothes are brushed 
his boots are blacked; he makes his toilet at 
dressing-table in a corner of the car; the waiter 
will shave him—few Americans shave them 
selves—if he choose; he has only to get 
breakfast and go at once to his business. T!} 
traveler in England, under the same circum 
stances, pays a few shillings to the guard for 
the privilege of having two or three seats in 
| stead of one; stretches out his legs when nig} 


comes ; covers himself as well as he can; goes 
to sleep if possible; is waked up a dozen times 
during the night; gets up in the morning 
frowsy, drowsy, and with a cold in his head, 
and is compelled to go to a hotel and spend a 
couple of hours in freshening himself up befor: 
he is fit even to think of the business which he 
is in no condition to transact that day. Why 
in the world can not the English railways have 
sleeping-cars ? Railway corporations have n 
| souls, of course; but in America independent 
| companies seized the idea, built the cars, paid 
the railway companies for the right to attach 
| them to the regular night-trains, and have real- 
| ized fortunes from the enterprise, Transport- 
ers of furniture are able to secure special cars 
| for their goods in England, and surely any one 
xan obtain the right to run a sleeping-car, if he 
pay enough for it. That there is money to be 
made by such a speculation must be evident t 
those who have journeyed in England and ob- 
served the efforts which passengers make to 
pass the night without actual suffering, and the 
amount of extra fare which they vainly pay to 
guards, to refreshment-saloons, and for drinks 


and cigars, in order to achieve this result. 
nicipal regulations or legal injunctions, and dis- | 
gorges its cargo into cars drawn by horses, to | 


The smoking-car is another affair. The rail 
way companies themselves should take that 
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and. is no longer a crime in England to | 
rand, It no longer a crime in England t 


smoke; but to read the railway regulations one 
would suppose that a smoker was an outcast. 
Now, to at least five Englishmen out of every 
ten a cigar or a pipe, though upon other occa- 
sions it may be considered a luxury, is an actual 
necessary after a dinner and during a journey. 
Theoretically, the railway companies fine you 
forty shillings if you smoke a cigar; practical- 
ly, you tip the guard and smoke as many cigars 
as | The companies are placcd in 
this dilemma: they must either connive at the 
violation of their own rules, or arrest the ma- 
jority of the male passengers in every train. 
Such a position is simply ridiculous I remem- 
ber that, when the authorities a ted to en- 
force an odious and unconstitutior 
in New York, a very able editor, 


is you please. 


icise-law 
w . » rire 
r. George | 


Wilkes, calculated the number of liquor-dealers | 


and the capacity of the city prisons, and then 
advised the dealers to disobey the law simul- 
taneously, since there were not prisons enough 
to hold so many thousand offenders, This 
shrewd advice was followed, and the law re- 
mains a dead letter. The British public have 


done precisely the same thing in regard to 
smoking in railway trains. There are not pris- 
ons enough in Great Britain to confine all the 





a Articles of Confederation committed to 


the old Congress the duty of establishing 
Courts of partial Admiralty jurisdiction, and 
authorized the creation of special tribunals to 
decide questions between States concerning 
boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause, or 


controversies concerning the private right of | 
soil under different grants of two or more | 


States; but no Court of common-law jurisdic- 
tion was authorized. 
partook of the general weakness of the Confed- 
eration, and a desire was manifested to estab- 
lish it on a wider and firmer basis. 

In the Convention for the formation of a new 
Constitution various plans for the organization 
of a Court were considered and defeated. 
Among them was the scheme, supported with 
earnestness by Madison, to give the new tribu- 
nal authority to revise Acts of Congress, be- 
fore they took effect, to determine whether 
or not they conformed to the Constitution then 
about to be adopted; but this was voted down. 
The Court, subsequently to its organization, 
although requested by Washington to examine 
an Act passed by Congress, the constitutionali- 
ty of which he doubted, returned it to him not 
having authority to consider the matter other- 
wise than in some pending litigation. 

On the assembling of the first Congress in 
1789 no Court was in existence, as it needed 
the moulding power of Congress to give it form 


The Judicial department | 


| 
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| 
| 


| 


railway smokers. Some conspicuous trans- 
gressor, like Lord Ranelagh, may be arrested 
now and then, and forced to pay forty shillings ; 
but doubtless, if the truth were known, the 
judges who enforce the fines have themselves 
broken the law; just as a certain justice ac 

knowledged from the bench that he had been 
in the habit of using a railway key, although 
his duty compelled him to punish another gen- 
tleman for having one in his possession. On 
Spanish railways gentlemen smoke ey ery where ; 
on Italian and German railways they smoke in 
every car where there are no English ladies; 
on French and English railways they smoke in 
every car where there are no ladies; in America 
they have a car to themselves, more or less ele- 
gantly upholstered, and the remainder of the 
train is left to the non-smokers, with no edor 
of yesterday’s fumigation to offend their nos- 
trils, and no cigar-ashes to soil their dresses. 
Is not this the most sensible plan? Some 
American smoking-cars are fitted up with card- 
tables, chess-tables, and files of newspapers ; all 
are sufficiently comfortable. Is there any rea- 
son, except the British reason that it has never 
been done, why almost every railway company 
should refuse to extend the convenience of a 
smoking-car to its patrons ? 


had been adopted by more than the requisite 
vote, and the Court was to be supplied with the 
requisite form and machinery and set in mo- 
tion. A committee, consisting in part of mem- 
bers who had been in the Convention and dis- 
tinguished for ability, was selected to report a 
plan for ordaining and establishing a Supreme 
and inferior Courts. 

From a comparison of the Judiciary Act, 
adopted in September of that year, with the ar- 
ticles in the Federalist respecting the Court, and 
both with the early decisions made by the tri- 
bunal, it will be found that there is a remark- 
able conformity between them, due in great 
part to the commanding influence of Hamilton, 
whose Numbers in the Federalist, with those of 
Jay and Madison, are destined to live as long 
as any published work, the effort of human 
minds, of which to-day we have knowledge. It 
is thought by many that the Judiciary Act 
emanated from Hamilton; certainly its spirit 
if not its language came from him. To these 
several sources it is proper to turn for informa- 
tion on the important subject of the power of 
Congress over the modes of proceeding of that 


The United States has been most fortunate 
in the character of the men who have occupied 
the Judicial Department of the Government. 


| John Jay was nominated by Washington as the 


first Chief Justice. What Mr. Webster so cor- 


and vitality, and to permit the nomination and | rectly said of Mr. Jay, ‘‘ that when the ermine 


appointment of judges. 


The occasion was one | feil upon his shoulders it touched an object not 


of extraordinary interest as the Constitution ! less pure than itself.” applied to other members 
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of the Court. John Marshall, who was nomin- 


ated by Adams in 1801, met Washington aft- | 


er his Presidency at Mount Vernon, and was 
persuaded to stand for Congress, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by a speech on Jay’s Treaty, 
which secured his nomination as Chief Justice. 
He adorned the Court for about thirty-five 
years. ‘The learning, wisdom, and experience 
of the tribunal, its freedom from the bias of 


party, and its lofty sense of integrity, morality, | 


and patriotism have made it a temple of justice 


to which the American people look with high | 


reverence. 

The general outline only of this tribunal was 
delineated in the Constitution. Neither the 
number of judges, nor the mode of proceeding 
—whether according to the common-law or oth- 
erwise—was specified, and the Court itself, aft- 
er it went into operation, held that in criminal 
cases it had no common-law powers. The 
Court, under the authority conferred on it by 
Congress to make certain rules for regulating 
the mode of proceeding in inferior Courts, pre- 


tioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate jury; 
diction both as to law and fact with such Excertio, 
and under such REGULATIONS as the Congress sha 
make.” 


By an amendment the Judicial power was 
not to extend to any suit at law or equity 
against one of the United States, commenced 
by citizens of another State or by foreign citi- 
zens or subjects. 

Its original jurisdiction was confined to suits 
affecting embassadors, foreign ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party. Its appellate jurisdiction, which embraced 
all the other cases enumerated, was to be exer- 
cised ‘‘with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make.” 

Hamilton, in the 8Ist, 82d, and 83d Nos. of 
the Federalist, is very emphatic and clear as to 


the pewer in Congress to except out of the ex- 
| ercise of the appellate jurisdiction of the Court 


scribed that it should be after the common-law, | 


‘as it was known in the country from which our 


knowledge of it was derived.”. The Constitu-| 


} 


tion fixed upon some few principles relating to | 


the Court of great importance, It provided that 
the tenure of office should be during good be- 
havior ; that the compensation of judges should 
not be diminished during their continuance in 


office ; that the trial of crimes, except in cases | 


of impeachment, shall be by jury ; that such trial 


shall be committed, or where Congress shall di- 
rect when not committed in any State; and 


mode and extent of punishment. 


such of the subjects of it specified in the Con 
stitution as it thought proper. ‘‘If some pai 
tial inconveniences should appear to be con 
nected with the incorporation of any of them 
into the plan, it ought to be recollected that the 
National Legislature will have ample euthorit; 
to make such exceptions, and to prescribe such 
regulations as will be calculated to obviate o1 
remove these inconveniences.” 

‘*That the Supreme Court will exercise ap 
pellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, in 
the cases referred to them, but subject to any 


| exceptions and regulations which may be thought 
shall be held in the State where such crime | 


advisable.” The italics are Hamilton's. 
The Judiciary Act passed in September, 1789, 


| fixed the number of Judges of the Suprem 
what constituted treason was declared, and the | 
} 


With these exceptions the mode of exercis- | 


ing the jurisdiction of the Court, so far as it 
concerns most of the subjects of jurisdiction, 
was committed to Congress. ‘‘The distribu- 
tion and appropriate exercise of the judicial 
power, must therefore (said Judge Baldwin) be 


Court; declared how many should constitute a 
quorum ; authorized the issuing of process in all 
the stages of a suit; conferred the power to 
make rules of proceeding, and enumerated the 
subjects on which it might exercise jurisdiction 
by appeal, omitting some of the subjects of it 
specified in the Constitution. 

It also declared in terms that ‘‘ the laws of 


made by laws passed by Congress, and can not | the several States, except where the Constitu 
% “ ’ _ | 
be assumed by any other department.” The 


outline of the Court in the Constitution, except 
as it has already been mentioned, is as fol- 
lows: 


§ 1. The Judicial power of the United States shall be 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time estab- 
lish.... 
§ 2. The Judicial power shal! extend to all cases in 
law andequity arising under this Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties made or which shall 
be made under their authority ; to all cases affecting 
embassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to 
controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party ; to controversies between two or more States ; 
between a State and citizens of another State; be- 
tween citizens of different States ; between citizens of 
the same State claiming lands under grants of differ- 
ent States, and between a State or a citizen thereof 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

“In all cases affecting embassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction. In all the other cases before-men- 





tion treaties or statutes of the United States 
shall otherwise require or provide, shall be re 
garded as rules of decision, in trials at common 
law in the Courts of the United States, in cases 
where they apply.” 

In these two prominent instances—omitting 
in the Act of 1789 some of the subjects of juris 
diction conferred by the Constitution and at 
tempting to regulate the exercise of its jurisdic- 
tion in another matter—Congress made the first 
assertion of its power over the Court, and mad: 
it in precise conformity with the expressed opin 
ions of Hamilton. One of the first cases that 
arose before the Supreme Court, as to the effect 
of such omission in the Judiciary Act, is report 
ed in 3d Cranch, p. 173: ‘‘In support of the 
jurisdiction in this case the Attorney-General 
insisted that it was conferred by the Constitu- 
tion and that Congress had not excepted it in 
the Judiciary Act, and therefore jurisdiction 
was conferred.” 
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Judge Marshali, delivering the unanimous 
opinion of the Court, said: 

“This argument would be unanswerable, if the Su- 
preme Court had been created by law, without describ- 
ing its jurisdiction. The Constitution would then 
have been the only standard by which its powers 
could be tested, since there would be no Congres- 
sional regulation or exception on the subject. But as 
the jurisdiction of the Court has been described” (in 
the Judiciary Act meaning), ‘‘it has been regulated by 
Congress, and an affirmative description of its powers 
must be understood as a regulation, under the Consti- 
tution, prohibiting the exercise of other powers than 
those described.” 

This case settles clearly the point that Con- 
gress has power to except any of the subjects 
of appellate jurisdiction enumerated in the Con- 
stitution from being exercised by the Court. 
With respect to the act which prescribes cer- 
tain ‘‘rules of decision,” which the Court shall 
regard in cases where they apply, the Court has 
universally paid it the fullest obedience. Judge 
Taney, in one.of his opinions, held that it was 
obligatory upon the Court in all respects. 

It is very certain, therefore, on the authority 
of the case in 3d Cranch, 179, that Congress 
may, under the power to make ‘exceptions 
and regulations,” except constitutional ques- 
tions from those upon which the Court may ad- 
judicate, in deciding cases on appeal; and the 
question arises on the facts presented whether, 
if Congress leave those questions to the Court 
for decision in such cases as arise, the power to 
regulate the manner of doing it may be exer- 
cised by Congress or the Court? It is claimed 
on the part of those who insist that the power 
is lodged with the Court, that a decision by a 
majority is necessarily inherent in its construc- 
tion, that the power thus to hear and determine 
is what is called the ‘Judicial power” vested 
in that Court. It is further claimed that this 
feature of Courts of justice is derived from our 
English ancestors, and that the framers of the 
Constitution had no other knowledge of Courts 
than such as are known to the common-law of 
this character. 

Hamilton, in the Numbers of the Federalist 
before quoted, in discussing the meaning of the 
word ‘ appellate,” as applied to the Judicial 
power, and the mode of exercising that juris- 


diction, says: “* The mode of doing it may de- 


pend on ancient custom or legislative provi- 


sion: in a new Government it must depend on the 
latter,” which would seem to imply that acts of 
Congress are to be appealed to instead of an- 
cient custom to determine the mode of exercis- 
ing that jurisdiction. Judge M‘Lean, in 2d 
M‘Lean, 516, observed that ‘‘ Congress has un- 
questionably the right to rejudate the exercise 
of that jurisdiction in any manner they shall 
see fit.” The meaning and scope of the power 
to regulate is laid down in 9th Wheaton, p. 
209, in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, as fol- 
lows: 


“It seems that a power to regulate implies in its 
nature full power over the thing to be regulated, and 


excludes necessarily the action of all others that would , . : 
| and by two-thirds of the House of Representa- 


” 


perform the same operation in the same thing. 


‘*A power to constitute courts (said Hamil- 
ton) is a power to prescribe the mode of trial ; 
if nothing was said in the Constitution on the 
subject of juries the Legislature would be at 
liberty either to adopt that institution or to let 
it alone.” 

“The common-law has not been adopted 
(said Judge Thompson in 12 Peters, 620) as a 
system in the States generally, as has been done 
in this District,” meaning the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The bearing of these authorities, which have 
been presented without much comment, will 
readily appear to those familiar with the sub- 
ject. They leave but little ground for the opin- 
ion that the Court had any particular feature 
impressed upon it from ancient custom. The 
common-law Courts of England are not invest- 
ed with power to declare ar act of Parliament 
void for want of authority to pass it, and hence 
it is not reasonable to infer that we, who con- 
ferred on our Courts much higher powers than 
theirs exercise, did not retain any legislative 
control over the mode of exercising the more 
important jurisdiction, that of deciding Consti- 
tutional questions. Besides, the House of 
Lords, a branch of the Legislative department, 
is invested with supreme appellate jurisdiction, 
and can consequently correct the decisions of 
the Judicial department, whereas no such ap- 
peal lies from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court to any branch of Congress, but they are 
final; and therefore the exercise of that juris- 
diction is more properly the subject of legisla- 
tive regulation in the discretion of Congress, 

The framers of the Constitution, in construct- 
ing the Court for the impeachment of the Pres- 
ident and other officials of the Government, 
provided in the third section of the first Article 
that judgment of impeachment shall not be 
given ‘‘ without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present.” When this tribunal 
sits it calls itself the High Court of Impeach- 
ment, and its final action is called its judgment 
of impeachment. It is therefore a Court, but 
of special jurisdiction. Congress, in the exer- 
cise of its power to “ordain and establish” a 
Supreme Court of the United States, and to 
regulate the exercise of its jurisdiction in Con- 
stitutional questions, has thus been furnished 
in the Constitution itself with a precedent for 
requiring, in its acts regulating the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, the same provident cir- 
cumspection and care in decisions against the 
validity of acts of Congress that are required to 
impeach. In view of various provisions of the 
Constitution, of like character in some respects, 
the provision requiring two-thirds to annul an 
act of Congress is not unreasonable. It is very 
evident that the framers of the Constitution 
meant to guard that instrument against capri- 
cious constructions of it by any department of 
the Government; and hence the Constitution 
provides that, in case of the veto of any bill, it 
must be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
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tives, taking the votes of those present, before 


it can become a law. The particular acts, 


passed since the death of President Lincoln, 


likely to come up for adjudication in the cases 


now pending in the Supreme Court, were vetoed 


by President Johnson, and passed over his veto 


by two-thirds of each House; and there would 
seem to be a special reason for requiring that 
they shall not be declared void by a mere ma- 
jority of a Court which, in a time when the 
passions of the community are excited to thei 
full height, and when the country is divided by 
strong party lines, must share to some extent in 
the general infirmity which belongs to our na- 
ture. When the Parliament of Great Britain 
confers upon its ordinary Courts the power to de- 
cide upon the constitutionality of the legislation 
of the realm, and also abandons the supreme ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords te the 
same tribunals, it will undoubtedly fetter the new 
authority with safeguards that are now unneces- 
sary, and such as our Congress may prescribe in 
imitation of what the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did in the case of the only Court which the 
Constitution constructed fully—the High Court 
of Impeachment. The Constitution does not 
stop here with its two-third provisions, Two- 
thirds are required of both Houses to propose 
amendments to the Constitution, and also of the 
several States to call a convention, and in either 
case three-fourths of the States are required to 
ratify amendments. The Constitution itself 
was not to go into effect until nine out of 
thirteen States had ratified it; but notwith- 
standing all these guards thrown around the 
Constitution, it is contended that a mere ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court have a right which 
Congress can not affect or regulate, to settle the 
construction of the Constitution in all cases; 
and this is affirmed of a tribunal which con- 
cedes the power of Congress to withdraw any 
subject of appellate jurisdiction from its grasp, 
and which concedes also the further power ex- 
isting in Congress to prescribe in certain cases 
‘*rules of decision” for the Court, although its 
jurisdiction as to those cases is among those 
enumerated in the*Constitution itself. The 
Court could not have drawn its first breath 
but for the exercise by Congress of the power 
to ordain and establish it, and being established 
it could do nothing without enabling acts for 
every step of a trial or hearing. In this sense 
it is as much the creature of the statute as of 
the Constitution, although the creation of the 
Court was imperative. The principle of the 
decision made by the Court as to the legal 


power of Congress to prescribe a rule of deci- | 


sion, ina case of which the Court had admitted 
jurisdiction, is this, that Congress may regulate 
the exercise of that jurisdiction at the very mo- 
ment of forming the judgment which the Court 
is about to render. The Congress step in at 
that juncture and provide that certain State 
laws shall be regarded as rules of decision. 
This amounts to a control over the highest 
functions of the Court, more effective than 
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| a legal tender for ail private debts. 





does the provision requiring two-thirds of th. 
Court to annul an act of Congress. There 
no more difficulty in requiring two-thirds 
reverse a judgment of an inferior Court, so fa; 
as its practical operation is concerned, than 
there is in requiring two-thirds to give ju 
ment of impeachment. When the Suprem 
Court is equally divided, which it often is, t} 
judgment below stands. Such also will be th 
case if Congress require the concurrence of tw: 
thirds of the Court in a judgment of reversal 
and two-thirds do not concur. 
is affirmed by operation of law. 
Judge Baldwin, in referring to the three d 
partments of the Government, speaks of Cor 
The Judicia 
department had not power to organize itself, 
but was to be ordained and established by Con 
gress. Congress imparted light and heat and 
motion tothe tribunal. The omnipotence which 
is claimed for such a creature of. law does not 
comport with the circumstances of its origin, noi 
with the power of regulation in the exercise of 
its appellate functions, which in terms is con 
ferred on Congress. 


x 


The judgm«e nt 


gress as the sun of the system. 


This power of regulation 
‘*excludes necessarily the action of all others 
that would perform the same operation in the 
same thing,” or, in other words, if Congress may 
regulate, and does regulate, the Court itself is 
excluded from regulating the mode of proceed 
ing in deciding to annul an act of Congress. 
The questions soon to come up for decision, 
on appeals from the various Circuit Courts, a1 
of too great consequence in their relation to th 
prosperity of the country to be subjected to tl 
possibility of such a judgment as would requir 
the machinery to be reversed, to which the Goy 
ernment resorted in prosecuting the war. 
Conspicuous among the acts which have been 
assailed for illegality is the one that makes the 
Treasury notes issued in 1862 and subsequently 
Whatevei 
view may be entertained of the constitutionality 
of that enactment, it must be admitted that the 
entire business and industry of the country, ex 
cepting of California, have been adjusted to the 
currency thus created, and that wide-spread and 
irretrievable confusion and injury would result 
from a decision that the act from the beginning 
was void. No man would know to what re 
sponsibilities it would subject him as to running 
or even as to past transactions. The debtors 


| would be universally ruined, and property would 


change hands with a rapidity far from being de- 
sirable. Such a decision would create, indeed, 
a disastrous revolution. 

The legislative power of the country per- 
ceives this danger, and seeks to guard, and is 


| bound to guard against it by all legitimate 
| means. 


As each emergency of the country has 
arisen and continues to arise, it is found that 
the framers of the Constitution have provided 
for every contingency with forethought une- 
qualed in the preceding experience of nations, 
and such as fully commands the exposed situa- 
tion. Congress can now except from the power 

















of the Court the right to decide on the consti- 
tutionality of the Legal-Tender Act, or it may 
requiate the exercise of the jurisdiction of the 
Court in that matter by requiring a concur- 
rence of two-thirds to cnnul the Act. If, in 
1789, such a regulation had been introduced 
into the Judiciary Law no question as to the | 
power of Congress to make it would have been 
raised, and it is raised now for party purposes 


by those who have considered it necessary to 
have a ‘* policy,” even if it had led to opposi- 
tion to every measure on which a successful 
prosecution of the war was based. 

~ In claiming that it is lawful and expedient 
to save the country from the possibility of an 
adverse decision on this and kindred meas- 
ures adopted in war, and what grows out of it, 
the making of peace—both of which stand on 


me platform—we do not mean to be understood 
is expressing the least doubt of the constitu- 
tionality of the Legal-Tender Act. On the 
ontrary, we consider it wholly valid. In war 


the very life of the nation and the life, liberty, | 


ind property of every citizen are at stake; and 
it is idle to suppose that while other and the 
most powerful nations adopt, and are obliged 
to adopt, a legalized paper currency for war, 
we have no such power. Our Government is 
said to be one of limited powers, and such is 
unquestionably its principal feature; but the 


powers of Congress to regulate commerce on a 


war basis, and to declare and conduct war, are 
as unlimited as are those of a like character of 
any other civilized nation. The concentrated 
energies which war creates for offense, must be 
met for purposes of defense by an equal or a 
superior concentration. 
power of others to attack, we might submit to 
have limitations placed on our powers of de- 
fense. The Constitution itself supposes that 
the powers of Congress are enlarged by war to 
the full extent of whatever emergency may 
arise. The writ of habeas corpus may then be 
suspended ; troops may be quartered in private 
houses, in a manner to be prescribed by law; 
and the right of trial by jury may be suspended 
as to those in the land and naval forces. 

So ample are these powers to reach immedi- 
ately and forcibly all in the way, that it has 


grown into an apophthegm that ‘‘in war the laws | 


are silent,” by which many have been misled. 
The true idea rather is, that the laws of war 
supplant those of peace. 

Modern nations have been compelled to adopt 
Legal-Tender Acts, of more or less stringency, 
for the simple reason that during great con- 
flicts the precious metals can not be obtained 


in amounts necessary for the wants of Com- | 


merce and the new and more urgent wants of 
Government. If debts were enforced in gold 


and silver during war, the debtor interest—al- | 


ways the most numerous—would be arrayed 


against the Government, however just the war | 
might be considered. A powerful English writer 


says that Wellington could not have succeeded 
at Waterloo but for the ease in money-matters 


CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT. 


If we could limit the | 


661 
the Legal-Tender policy of the 
British Government. 

The Constitutional point raised by the suits 
now on their,way to a decision by the Supreme 
Court, although thus clear to us, is far from 
being so to many, who knowing that such an 
Act as the Legal-Tender Act had not been re- 
sorted to in the former experience of the Gov- 
ernment, and that it would be a great outrage 
to resort to it in peace, and be at such a time 
wholly illegal, can not persuade themselves that 
any emergency can make the Act lawful. 

How far the occupants of the seats in the 
Supreme Court represent these conflicting views 
it is not for us to know. We seek not to pene- 
trate into their privacy to learn what are their 
We take for granted that they are men 
exposed to the infirmities of men, and suppose 
if any of them belong to the ‘‘State Rights” 
school, that they may look with horror upon 
that system of measures which, springing from 
necessity, has made the General Government 
what it would not have been in peace—a pow- 
er grand in its authority, and possessing, as to 
War, the omnipotence which, by a bold figure, 
is predicated of the British Parliament in legis- 
lative concerns. The War Power there is more 
Executive than Legislative, and here it is more 
Legislative than Executive—differences which 
involve important consequences, not sufficiently 
taken into view by the Administration and -its 
friends. 

The attempt of the President to settle the 
terms cf peace with the Confederate States 


occasioned by 


views. 


| after the capitulation of General Lee, was doubt- 


less to some extent attributable to what many 
elementary writers affirm on this subject—de- 
rived from the experience of those nations which 
make the war-power wholly executive to and in- 
cluding its termination by peace, and who do 
not consider that as the power to declare war 
is wholly degis/ative in this country, the right to 
make peace, when the war is a civil war, par- 
takes of that character as a necessary conse- 
quence. 

It is to this misapprehension that much of 
the present conflict between Congress and the 
President is due; but yet the misunderstanding 
has proceeded so far, and each side so firmly 
maintains its own ground—yielding nothing to 
| argument, and claiming every thing for party— 
|} that it has become the duty of the Legislative 
| power of the Union to consider whether or not 
others in authority possess the taint which the 
President’s policy has developed. The Con- 
stitution arms Congress with full power to pre- 
vent a reverse action being given by the Su- 
preme Court to its machinery set in motion to 
accomplish a peace, and it will fail in its duty 
to the country if it allow the interposition of 
such an obstacle in the way of speedy adjust- 
ment. 

Since the death of Justice Wayne the Court 
has been thus composed : 


| 
First Circuit—Justice Nathan Clifford, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
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Second Circuit—Justice Samuel Nelson, New York, 
Connecticut, and Vermont. 

Third Circuit—Justice Robert C. Grier, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

Fourth Circuit—Chief Justice Chase, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Sixth Circuit—Justice Noah H. Swayne, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Seventh Circuit —Justice David Davis, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, and Wisconsin. 

Eighth Circuit—Justice Samuel F. Miller, Minneso- 
ta, Lowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas. 

Ninth Circuit—Justice Stephen J. Field, California, 
Oregon, and Nevada. 


Justice Wayne was assigned to the Fifth 
District, composed of Georgia, Florida, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. To 
which circuits these States have been added it 
is not material to inquire. 

Congress, by an act passed July 23, 1866, 
provided ‘‘that no vacancy in the office of As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court shall be 
filled by appointment until the number of Associ- 
ate Justices shall be reduced to six; and there- 
after the said Supreme Court shall consist of a 
Chief Justice of the United States and six As- 
sociate Justices, any four of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum; and the said Court shall hold 
one term annually at the seat of government, 
and such adjourned or special terms as it may 
find necessary for the dispatch of business.” 

At present, however, the Court consists of 
eight (including the Chief Justice), of whom 
five constitute a quorum, and it will readily ap- 
pear from an inspection of the names that this 
quorum might consist of the five new Judges, 
of a majority of whom it may be said, that they 
have but little experience on the bench and are 
not widely known. It is competent for the 
Court, on the strength of this common-law 
theory, to change any rule which it may have 
adopted for the decision of important questions, 
and authorize a majority of a quorum to de- 
cide whatever case may come before them, and 
thus it might be that the three newest justices 
and the least experienced might render a deci- 
sion which would affect the financial affairs of 
the country most disastrously — one, for in- 
stance, adjudging that there is no constitutional 
power to establish the national banking sys- 
tem. 

The theory of those who insist that the Leg- 
islature may not provide safeguards against a 
danger so grave, is this—that the Court, by vir- 
tue of some inherent vigor derived from ancient 
custom, may arrange of itself its mode of determ- 
ining every case. If such is the common-law 
rule and it is applicable to this Court—for both 
these positions must be maintained by those 
who support that pretension—then the power 
of Congress in that respect instantly termina- 
ted on the organization of the Court, and the 
latter might reject the Judiciary Act of 1789, so 
far as it prescribes an absolute “‘ rule of decis- 
ion,” in certain cases. Indeed the position 
that the Court has common-law powers such as 
may refuse obedience to the statute of 1789 





| goes much farther. 


It is no Court, say they, 
| except a majority decide. Neither is it a Court 
| without process to bring parties before it and to 
| execute its decrees, which power it derives gsole- 
ly from acts of Congress. 

The Court of Appeals of this State, which 
consists of eight Judges, five of whom constitute 
a quorum, have adopted a rule for the hearing 
and decision of causes, which shows that they 
do not recognize this idea of a common-law rule 
inherent in the construction of Courts, for they 
provide that no case shall be heard and decided 
;except the bench is at the time composed of 
| Six, and that it shall take five to decide; that 
| is to say, five-sixths of a quorum. An exam- 
| ination into the arrangements made in this mat- 
{ter by the highest Courts of the thirty-six 
States will probably show many diversities, 
due perhaps in many cases to the sagacity of 
some Judge who perceives, in some of his asso- 
ciates, traits of mind and character that call fo 
the care which our Court of Appeals for pru- 
dential reasons, connected it may be with an 
elective Judiciary, adopted, at variance wholly 
with this supposed fundamental feature of such 
Courts. 

We wish not to be understood as suggesting 
any doubt of the integrity or ability of any on 
of the Supreme Court as now constituted, but 
the inadequate compensations provided by law 
— $6000 per annum for the Justices, and $6500 
for the Chief Justice—no larger now than 
before the currency became depreciated—are 
too insignificant to command the services of 
those great lights of the profession whose large 
rewards enable them to maintain the highest 
social position, and whose commanding talents 
promise for them a career of wide and high dis- 
tinction equal to any which public station af 
fords. The effects of an elective Judiciary 
upon the culture and ability of the bar has been 
only partially felt; but the elective system in 
force now in nearly every State, can not be re 
lied upon to furnish in the same generation 
such a bench as that which existed when John 
| Marshall presided over the Court—eminent for 
learning, wisdom, prudence, virtue, and firm- 
ness, and free from the bane of the hour—aspi 
rations for the Presidential office. The bench 
now falls short of this standard, and does not 
possess the confidence of the people as it did in 
its best days; and we repeat that the experi- 
ence of the country has been so terrible since 
the war began, that it called for legislation as 
new emergencies presented themselves unknown 
to our former experience. Upon this basis 
has been reared the whole structure of in- 
terests so complicated and vast that no duty is 
higher upon the legislative power of the Union 

than to see that this structure is not tumbled 
|upon our heads. This legislation has indeed 
| become impressed on us in our entire social, 
political, and economical affairs so deeply, that 
it must stand in its entirety as the perfected, un- 
changeable action of the country. 











Cditar’s 


TIE sun is a terrible leveler. He withers the Her Majesty has followed his advice, and her 
[ hedge of divinity that surrounds royalty, and | Journal in the Highlands has been the most 
seems to conspire with the Reformers. The | widely-read book of the season. Whatever may 

sovereign in the British system, says Mr. Walter be thought of the book itself, there is no question 
Bagshot, is a pageant; but the critic suggests | | that it ‘has awakened the warmest feeling of at- 

that the show is as good as the substance until it} tachment to her every where. In England the 
is exposed. When the first card photographs of | expression of this feeling is remarkable. ‘The 
the good Queen of England began to be circula- | morning Post, for instance, exclaims with court 
ted, Mr. W: alter Bagshot must have wondered | ier-like gallantry: ‘‘We should all fall in love 
whether the exposure were not perilously immi-| with the Queen, dared our love be so valiant”— 
nent. A king or a queen living in a palace, moy-| a phrase which Sir Christopher Hatton might 
ing in stately carriages with pompous circum- | have ejaculated as Elizabeth swept by. It adds 
stance, sitting upon a throne crowned and holding | with delightful extravagance, that “in a mere 
a sceptre, may be a very respectable pageant and | literary point of view alone the Queen’s book is 
admirably fulfill the royal function to the appre- one of the best ever printed.” The liberal papers 
hension of the ignorant. But there is no pa-| are not behind their Tory brethren. The Star 
geant in the photograph of a plain widow of | hopes for a cheap edition to be circulated every 
forty-five or fifty clad in a black dress. ‘That is | where among the people as sure to be of the 
a picture which urges home the simple truth that greatest service; and the Daily News declares 
a queen is a woman merely, and when that idea is | that the book shows that ‘ the simplest pleasures 
once rooted in an ignorant mind it may sprout into | are dearer and higher than any that wealth can 
the most striking and unexpected consequences, | procure.” 

A British nobleman of the blue blood must, Meanwhile the book itself is the simplest nar 
therefore, have looked with great dissatisfaction | rative of unimportant domestic events, written in 
upon the photographs of the Queen. They were} the most unpretending style and with the sin 
a disenchantment. ‘They stripped royalty of its} cerest unconsciousness. It is one of the least 
impressive mystery; they dispersed the cloud; | affected of books. There is no posing or phras 
they ruined the pageant. Doubtless Sir Thomas | ing for the public, and the revelations of the little 
Lawrence's prodigious portrait of George the| incidents of family life are exquisitely uncon 
Fourth with his flowing velvet mantle, copied | scious. It is the involuntary autobiography of 
from the pictures of the Bourbon French kings, the most devoted and affectionate wife. Her 
greatly impressed the imagination of the British | heart is fixed upon her husband. Every thing 
population. Ermine and velvet, and knee-| is interesting as it turns upon him. If he speaks 
buckles and white satin shoes, with rosettes | or shoots or rides or drives or walks or fishes, she 
and a throne and a chain, John Bull could un-| is anxious, pained, proud, and happy. And this 
derstand. They presented the king to his eye as | constant and pervasive affection irradiates the 
he stood in his fancy—singular, splendid, sepa- | commonplaces of Highland life. George IIL, 
rate. John knew that kings were men, of course; | her grandfather, used to walk upon the terrace 
but they were men in such exalted positions and | at Windsor with his Queen Charlotte and the 
so marvelously surrounded, that he thought of | long train of children, full in the admiring view 
them as kings, not as men merely. But with | of John Bull, who piously considered hig Majesty 
the photograph in his hand he can think of the | the very guardian genius of the family, and a pat- 
Queen only as an ordinary woman, and the shock | tern to the kingdom. But that spectacle had 
to his imagination may upset the throne. not the simplicity and the sweetness of the story 

It is certainly very doubtful whether Horace | of this Highland Journal. There is no pro- 
Walpole, fresh from his royal and noble authors, | cession here, no spectacle, no public patronage 
would have joined Mr. Arthur Helps in advising | of propriety; but a pretty little idyl, to which 
the Queen to publish her Highland diary.* Mr. | the hearer listens with a kind of pitying fond 
Horace Walpole was a very entertaining letter- | ness. 
writer, because he was a shrewd observer, and he But the Gold Stick in waiting, and the Garter 
would have known instinctively that a book which | King-at-Arms, and the Knights of the Bath, and 
did what the photograph did would excite im-| Carlyle’s Bigwiggery in general, must read this 
mense and universal attention; but, while it a with preternatural alarm. Shall the Queen 
gratified curiosity about the personality of the} be regarded merely or generally as a tender- 
Queen, would play the very mischief with her | | hearted, simple little body, and “nothing more ? 
part of pageant in the British system. On the | Shall all her evident limitations be ruthlessly ex- 
other hand, when the Queen told Mr. Arthur | posed # ? Or, indeed, is it exactly the other way, 
Helps that she intended to print certain parts of and is this overflow of loyal enthusiasm in the 
her private diary, it was not injudicious for him | papers the involuntary expression of delight upon 
to reply that, if it were printed, that fact would | finding that royalty is so pure, domestic, and ex- 
become known; that false extracts would prob- | emplary, and that the essential absurdity of the pa- 
ably be published; that much would be mis-| geant is not made painful and intolerable by the 
quoted and misrepresented ; and that, if the | folly or vice of the chief actor? ‘Those who doubt 
Queen went into print at all, it would be better | the wisdom of a system from which they see no 
to print for the ’ public at once. practicable escape, naturally praise with ardor 

——$________________ | whatever attractive blamelessness they find in it. 

. Gonn? Victoria's Journal. Leaves from the Journal | It was in this spirit that in this country, a few 

of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 1861. years ago, many a man who felt the wrong, and 
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feared the inevitable tragedy of slavery, magni- | 


fied its patriarchal character, and repeated the 
instances of kind treatment upon the part of 
masters. ‘The English seem to seize upon this 
revelation of a stainless royal life with the eager- 


ness of those who have found something good in | Tyng before an ecclesiastical court, and for ; 


| ecclesiastical offense. 


is at least. 

But the book, like the photograph, must re- 
lentlessly dispel illusions. All the time the reader 
feels how much happier this littke woman would 
be if she could only have a quiet cottage in some 
soft shade, and there worship her spouse and 
darn her children’s stockings in love and peace. 
To pay enormous sums of money for the main- 
tenance of this doting little wife as a great polit- 
ical figure-head ; and to settle the bills of an ex- 
travagant and dissipated youth who shows no 
especial interest in public affairs, or aptitude for 


| they are surely not wise men. 


them, but who is conspicuously fond of the Gar- | 


den Mabille in Paris; and to do all this while 


. | 
poverty widens and deepens, and tremendous 


questions threaten from every side—how about 
that? She is only part of the pageant indeed, 
but she is its crown; and when any part is ques- 
tioned, every part is in danger. ‘Thus when the 
great mass of the people in England vote, they 
will have their representatives in the House of 
Commons. * But the action of the Commons 
may be paralyzed in the House of Lords. Then 
who are the House of Lords? Hereditary legis- 
lators. Why on earth should a few Englishmen 
be hereditary legislators, while the rest, who elect 
to Parliament, are not? These questions are 
not now very remote. They are suppressed in- 
deed by the feeling for an affectionate and faith- 
ful woman, whose great sorrow has made her 
very precious to the national heart. But they 
will not be suppressed if Prince Hal does not 
forswear Eastcheap and Jack Falstaff, and live 
very cleanly when he comes to the palace. They 
are the inevitable questions of an epoch of photo- 
graphs and general suffrage and books by the 
Queen. 

Indeed it seems hardly possible that. the En- 
glish sysgem and form of political society can en- 
dure the changes of the time. They must yield 
or break ; yet when did a great system ever yield ? 
We believe in the mortality of every body else, 
but we do not quite acknowledge our own. So 
every vast and ancient political organization has 
been violently changed. The Queen's grandfa- 
ther struggled for the old prerogative. It was a 
struggle to push Niagara up the precipice. When 
he failed the consequences were inevitable. In- 
deed his effort was but an event in the devel- 


He failed as Charles and James failed. The 
pageant which Mr. Bagshot describes begins to 
fade. This innocent book is not the work of 
the Governor of England, nor of one who has 
any power, or who in the least influences the 
Government. 
or at Osborne, or at Windsor, that Mr. Robert 
Lowe cries out must be educated. It is ‘‘ our 
masters” whom he would have taught. 
first lesson they will learn is that the governing 
power and authority reside in ‘‘ a Committee of 
the House of Commons,” which is elected by the 
representatives of the people. 

Such are the inevitable reflections as you turn 
the pleasant pages of this amiable book; reflec- 


ge of the British story from Runnymede. | 


SS , 

the writer to her husband, and doubtful and a] 
most painful by the thought of the future. 

Tere has been a good deal of buzzing around 

the Easy Chair in relation to the trial of Mr. 


It can not by any court 
eous stretching be called a religious offense 
for nobody contends that religion was in ; 
manner involved. ‘The Reverend Alfred Stubbs. 
D.D., and the Reverend Edward Boggs, D.D., 
who made the original complaint, are, we ha 
no reason to doubt, pious and honest men; | 
They have pla 
the whole subject of ecclesiastical discipline j 
an unpleasant light, and have therefore, probably 
very unwittingly, brought it into some contempt. 
The Reverend Dr. Stubbs and the Reverend 
Dr. Boggs must see that there may be laws whi 
it is not wise always to enforce, and if it had o 
curred to them that this was one of them, they 
would have spared themselves much trouble and 
disagreeable notoriety and their religious denom 
ination a certain inevitable scandal. Our dis 
tant friends may not know the simple facts of th 
story, which are that Mr. Tyng is an Episcoy 
clergyman in New York, and that being one Sw 
day in New Jersey he preached in a Methodist 
meeting-house, and prayed as Methodists pray, 
and read such hymns as they sing. This is what 
Mr. Tyng did. Now nobody, not even the Rey 
erend Alfred Stubbs, D.D., or the Reverend 
Edward Boggs, D.D., complain that Mr. Tyng 
preached, prayed, andsang. Their complaint is, 
that as an Episcopal clergyman he had agreed 


| not to do certain things, and among them wer 


preaching in other parishes except upon certain 
conditions, and that, consequently, he was tech 
nically guilty of a violation of the canon, The 
Easy Chair is not very familiar with ecclesiasti 

al canons and usages, but this is probably true as 
stated. The general understanding was, that, as 
an Episcopal minister, he would not preach in 


| the pulpits of dissenters, 


3ut even if this were so, was it worth while to 
insist upon it? Is there not some pertinent 
phrase about the letter that killeth? Waiving, 
for a moment, the question of ecclesiastical can 
ons, what is the great object of preaching? Ey 
ery body would answer, in whatever form the re 
ply might be uttered—to save souls; in other 
words, to make men better, and therefore happi- 
er. Beside this are not the other considerations 
unimportant? Granting, as we cheerfully do, 
that forms, and times, and methods have an un 
doubted value—yet, is it not of comparatively 
small importance, when you have settled that the 


: great object of preaching is the moral and relig 


ious improvement of men, whether you preach 
from a platform, or from a pulpit, or from a cart, 


or from a barrel-head ; whether you preach in a 


It is not the circle at Balmoral, | 


And the | 


marvelous cathedral, in a highly-furnished and 
elaborate modern church, or in a barn, or in the 
open air; whether you stand facing the north or 
south, or east or west; whether you wear leather 
with George Fox, or lawn with an English Bish- 
op, or plain black broadcloth with a dissenter ; 
whether you wear a white cravat, or a black cra- 

it, or an open collar or bands; and whether 


vi 
| you preach with or without notes ? 
} 


Now we are confident that the Reverend Al- 


tions made pensive by the touching fidelity of | fred Stubbs, D.D., and the Reverend Edward 








EDITOR'S E 
cei D. D., a acknowledge with the ut- 
most readiness that the important point was the 
sincerity or the effect of the preaching, and not 
the pec ‘uliar attitude or costume of the preacher. 
[hey would say that the place was comparative- 
ls unimportant, because they would remember 
that one of the prayers in the service-book of 
their church recalls the promise that where two 
- three are gathered together the Father is in 
the midst of them. But they would probably 
remind the Easy Chair that Mr. Tyng had 
\chosen to m: ike sundry promises, and that he had 
not kept them. W. ould they also think the Easy 
Chair Je ssuitical if he suggested that it is very 

usy to imagine Mr. Tyng as choosing to regard 
the intent re ather than the literal form of his prom- | 
He did not design to cast obloquy upon any 
church or to injure any person, ‘There was an 
pportunity opened to him to call sinners to re- 
ntance; and believing that his supreme obliga- 
ton to his Church and to its Head was to do 
, he did not hesitate to improve the oppor- 


»? 


tul lity. 

Suppose that he had found himself without any 
garment more clerical than a mixed morning 
at and a colored cravat, should he refuse to 
preach because he had not gown and bands? In 
Swift’s day and Sterne’s a wig was part of the 
clerical costume, should Swift have been ecclesi- 
astically arraigned because he had omitted the 
The Reverend Alfred Stubbs, D.D., and 
the Reverend Edward Boggs, D.D., have made 


wig? 
Wig 


the same kind of mistake they would have made 
had they summoned the Reverend Dean to ap- | 
pear and answer for the absence of his wig. 
world could only have done then what it 
ing now, laughed quietly at the spectacle. 


The 
is do- 

No- | 
body complains that Mr. Tyng did not exhort 
eloquently, and pray fervently, and sing sweetly 
—but only that he did not do those things as the 
Reverend Alfred Stubbs, D.D., and the Reverend | 
Edward Boggs, D.D., do them. 

It is strange when we read such stories to 
think of the life and teachings of the Great Mas- 
In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at | 
Jerusalem the young Easy Chair saw the peas- 
ants from the lower Danube prostrating them- 
selves before what was called the spot upon Cal- 
vary where the cross was planted. They knelt 
and touched the ground with their foreheads, and 
rose and knelt, and rose again and knelt, with a 
kind of idiotic fervor and pertinacity which ri- | 
valed the dance of the dervishes of another faith 
or the tenacity of Stylites upon his column. 
Around them as they performed these genuflex- 
ions, and scattered all through the church to | 
preserve order, were the soldiers of the Pacha, 
Turkish troops, the followers of Mohammed, who | 
smiled superior at these curious movements — 
lroll anties of the Christian dogs, as they sup- 
posed them to be. Not far away, beyond the 
city walls, rose the Mount of Olives, silvery sad | 
with a few trees, and at its foot the Garden of 
Gethsemane. How hard it was again to asso- | 
ciate the scene in the Church of the Sepulchre 
with the sublime life and words that hallowed 
the landscape! 


ter. 


Or again, in Rome, on the great feast of the | 


year, when travelers from all the world are gath- | 
ered in St. Peter's, the sound of the Papal choir 
is heard, softened by distance, chanting outside | 
the great door, “ Lift up your heads, 


ye ever- | 


ASY CHAIR. 


lasting gates!” The Vatican choir within re- 
sponds, and the exquisite and inspiring music 
rolls, and resounds, and reanswers, in strophe 
and anti-strophe. At length the great door 
swings open, and the most splendid pageant 
upon which modern eyes can gaze enters the 
magnificent temple. A scarlet cloud of cardi- 
nals and priests of every degree, clad in shining 
and various from every quarter of the 
globe, moves slowly in. Perhaps the Greek Pa 

triarch is there, with his flowing dark beard, ar- 
rayed in velvet, upon his head a golden crown. 
And high above the heads of all, borne in his 
throne upon men’s shoulders, and the huge fla- 
bella carried beside him, sits the Pope, triply 

crowned, with his jeweled fingers raising, im- 
parting the benediction. In him and in the 
church the ages mingle, and every kind of asso 
ciation fascinates and bewilders as we gaze. Yet 
as he stands before the high altar of St. Peter's, 
and the vast throng kneels in silence as he ele 
vates the host, there rises irresistibly in the im 
agination the figure of Him who had not where 
to lay his head, and whose kingdom is a spiritual 
kingdom. 

Or, again, when we read that the Reverend 
Alfred Stubbs, D.D., and the Reverend Ed- 
ward Boggs, D.D., have charged Mr. 'Tyng with 
preaching without a surplice and praying without 
a book, why is it that the impatient imagination 
recurs to the pageant in St. Peter’s, and to the 
idolatry Jerusalem, and beholds upon the 
shore Galilee the teacher who banned the 
Scribes and Pharisees and declared his kingdom 
to be not of this world? Do Dr. Stubbs and 
Dr. Boggs really think that it is worth while to 
refine upon surplices and bands? Shall good 
men, devoted by profession, and, we will believe, 
by an intense vocation, to preaching the glad 
tidings, to raising the down-trodden, to comtort- 
ing the broken-hearted, to binding up the wounds 
of the stricken and soothing the suffering and 
weary ; shall good men, in a world where the 
good fight demands every energy of every 
dier, where temptation is so alluring, where the 


robes, 


of 
of 


sol- 


way slopes so swiftly and so smoothly down- 


ward, where the one great necessity is constant 
warfare with real wrong and the encroaching 
kingdom of darkness—tell us, Alfred Stubbs, 
D.D., and the Rev. Dr. Boggs—shall good men 
fall to quarreling about their clothes, and to sol- 
emnly perorating about the offense of reading one 
| good hymn instead of another? 

Tue man who poisons a spring in the meadow 
from which flows the stream whose water is drunk 
| by the dwellers upon the shore, is a villain so ex- 
traordinary and his guilt is so black that even 
the ferocity of war refuses to acknow ledge him 
and forbids his practices. Yet his guilt is not 
greater than that of those who trade upon the 
moral ruin of men and women. The name of 
| liberty was the excuse of many of the most fear- 
| ful crimes in France, and the freedom of the 
press is prostituted here as the name was there. 
It is impossible to conceive of the heart of a man 
| who will publish such papers as are issued in 

this city, the sole object of which is to pander to 
passions which need no excitement. ‘There are 
| wretched fellows who haunt the wharves, the 
railroad stations, and the ferry - landings, who 
steal up to you, and, at a convenient moment, 


| 
} 
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when they suppose nobody to be looking, whis- 
per: ‘Have a book, M's: 
of a paper to reveal the character of the book 
they offer. ‘There is no depth of degradation 
lower than that, and indignation is almost lost in 
wonder and pity. 

But the evil has been growing of late much | 





* and lift a corner | 


young man, just making your own way. Look 
at that boy coming. See the clear eye, the sens 


itive cheek, the frank look. You know hin 


| through and through, for you have been a boy 


more truculent, and has excited very general at- | 


tention. It is no longer the skulking vagabond 


who whispers and winks, but it is the paper open- | 


ly exposed for sale upon otherwise respectable 
news-stands and at all the stations, which stares 
you boldly in the face and says, ‘‘Come, buy 
me!” All the skill of the wood-engraver is 
pressed into the service, and the vice is as flaunt- | 
ing as sometimes in its living forms upon the 
street. The father with his wife or daughter, 


| 


the young man with his sweet-heart, the boy and | 


his sister stopping to buy a paper are confronted 


with the pictures in these papers tacked up as | 


advertisements. Have the newsmen no generous 
sense of honor? Have they no wives, daughters, 
sisters, or sweet-hearts? Have they no children 
whom they would train as steadily as possible ? 
Is an honest man not ashamed to make money 
by pandering to pruriency ? Suppose you do sell 
newspapers and magazines for a living. It is as 
honorable a business as managing the Hudson 
and Harlem and Central railroads. It is as use- 
ful as speculating in stocks and betting upon gold. 
There is no degradation in any business until the 
man himself degrades it, and when you sell a pa- 
per of the kind that every traveler has recently 
seen upon your stand, what ate you but the fel- 
low with the hang-dog air who waits to show the 
traveler upon the sly his abominable wares ? 
Public taste, you may say, demands it, and 
although you may deplore the taste you can not 
correct it. That is not true. You help to cor- 
rect it by refusing to gratify its mean desires. 
There is a great sale of certain books, is there? 
There is an astonishing demand for a literature 
which would disgrace Sodom, is there? And 
you can not Pharisaically affect to be better than 
the public demand? Well, now, Mr. Newsman, 


are not the Appletons, and the Harpers, and | 


- 
| ordinates. 


| ed by the Grand Jury as nuisances. 


} 


Young, inexperienced, in a sense at your mercy, 
what will you do with him? How ean you ¢ 
home without remorse, how can you look in m 
| wife’s face, how can you fall honestly we Ap 
you have sold that boy a paper or a book whi 
can have but one effect, and is intended to hay 
but one? If a traveler's heedless feet were un 
consciously slipping down the fiery mouth of E 
and you pushed him on, you would be a murder 
er. But if you had pushed his soul downward, 
God have mercy upon } a 

Many trades succeed, but only honest trad 
prospers upon every side. The reform in this 
matter can be helped by regulations of com 
panies at railroad and ferry stations, but tl 
great reform will be achieved by the refusal of 
the newsmen to sell. There will still be an im 
mense demand, you say. Very well, let a ce 
tain kind of merchant satisfy the demand. When 
you honest men sweep this stuff off your stands, 
those upon which it remains will be as odious 
and despised as the skulkers with the conceal 
package under their arms; and when you hay 
confined the sale to a certain class of news 
dealers, you will drive it back again into its old 
miserable, sneakir 1g ways, and have so diminis 
ed its baleful influence. Mr. Shear, the well 
known news-agent upon some of the chief 1 
roads out of New York, is understood to hay 
forbidden the sale of this literature by all his sul 
Those who do not should be present 
But what 


li 





}ever Grand Juries or newsmen may do, let al! 


| parents form themselves into a vast Children’s 


Scribner, and Putnam tolerably fair merchants in | 
their way? Is not the making and selling of | 


books and periodicals their business ? 
not of necessity aim to gratify the public taste ? 


do they make or sell these books of which there 
is such an astonishing sale? Do they manufac- 
ture this literature for which there is such a pro- 
digious demand? And why not? Simply be- 
cause their business is to gratify an innocent and 
noble public taste, not to prostitute themselves | 
into rascals by degrading it and outraging public | 
decency. 

And why should you not do what they do in 
this matter? You are not a great publisher, in- 
deed, and do not command great capital. You 
must sell an illustrated paper to one man and a 
daily to another, and a magazine to this one and 
a dime novel to that one. But look at it, as you 
stand by your own wares and glance your eyes 
through this new Number of Harper—your busi- 
ness is a good, clean business, as much as theirs, 


unless you defile it; and if you defile it you are | 


just as guilty as they would be if they did the 
same thing. You are a man, and your own boy- 


hood is not far behind you; or you are still a 


Do they | 


Aid Society ; and remembering themselves sa\ 
if possible, the newer selves who succeed them. 


Ir is pleasant to ~—— that the Lyceum, as it 
is send ly called, or the lecture system, sho 
no sign of decline or failure. What seemed ar 
experiment, a fashion, a freak, a lion-hunting 
has become an institution. The Lyceum plat 
form, according to Mr. Wendell Phillips, and h: 
knows if any man, is the freest arena in tl 
country. It is the least hampered by sectarian 


| or other bonds, and yet no one familiar with the 
If they do not can they hope to succeed? But} 


Lyceum will question in general its deep moral 
influence and elevating power. Its great service 
is in moulding public opinion, which finally gov 
erns the country; and it is heartily hated, de 
nounced, and ridiculed by those who think ig 
norance is a very safe and useful thing for the 
| people, and the minstrels an unobjectionable re- 
laxation. 

Nor will this Easy Chair, nor any lover of 
sweet sounds, deny the pleasure that may often 
be found in the banjo and the bones, while he 


| must, in mere honesty, question the humor of 


the performance. A clown may be very funny 
in the ring, but after all it is not very funny fun 
The Lyceum does not tend to banish the musi 


| of the minstrels, but only to wipe the burnt cork 
| off their faces and relieve their tongues of the 


necessity of talking a lingo which means nothing, 
and the fun of which greatly resembles the 
clown’s fun. The Lyceum, indeed, naturally 
follows the Common School. When every body 
reads a newspaper, and has a general interest in 
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a feria a 
the world beyond the village—when the popular | Besides, as most of the speakers are liberals, and 
mind is really active—the banjo and the bones | inclined to take the same general view of public 
are not wholly satisfactory, and when the end-| topics, there was possibly a monotony in the 
man has joked his joke there still remains an ear | strain which it was desirable to change. 
and a mind for a different kind of attraction. The significant truth, however, is that the Ly- 
So far as an Easy Chair can learn the public | ceum has become a permanent institution. In 
is not fickle, and still clings to its first Lyceum | every community those who are hostile to it are 
loves. Moreover, its taste is singularly catholic, the same persons who are constantly opposed to 
and does not demand that one favorite shall echo | all generous and elevating influences. Those who 
another, but that each shall be himself. ‘The in- | protest against the politics of the Lyceum are not 
dependence of the platform having been thorough- satisfied if their own politics are represented, but 
ly secured—committees no longer waiting upon | insist that no political subjects shall be discussed 
the lecturer at his hotel to beg him to omit any | upon the platform; while the Lyceum itself finds 
strong passages, “* because we have a very mis- | that it is very hard to find a generally attractive 
cellaneous audience, and as we depend upon the | lecturer—which is, of course, an essential point— 
patronage of all, we must seek to gratify all”— | who is not also of the political views which the 
this banjo and bones philosophy having ceased to | objectors denounce. ‘This point, however, is now 
be applied to the platform, and every man being | settled ; and it is pleasant to reflect that the influ- 
welcomed to say what he thinks in his own way, | ence of an institution which is brought to bear 
the necessity of the protest has disappeared, and | every winter upon tens of thousands of the most 
the lectures have been perhaps less purely polit-| intelligent people of the country is steadily lib- 
ical during the last season than for some years. ' eral and humane. 
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UNITED STATES. pursue to regain possession of his office, in case 
UR Record closes on the 3d of March, | the Senate should not concur in the suspension. 
The main points of interest are the corre- | Grant replied that he thought Mr. Stanton would 
spondence between General Grant and the Presi- | have to appeal to the courts to reinstate him ; 
dent; the attempted removal of Mr. Stanton, | adding, however, that should he change his 
and appointment of General Lorenzo Thomas as | view on this point he would inform the Presi- 
Secretary of War; and the subsequent formal im- | dent. Subsequently, after closely examining the 
peachment of President Johnson. On the 4th of | terms of the ‘Tenure-of-Office Bill, he came to 
February, in compliance with a resolution of the | the conclusion that he could not, without vio- 
louse, Mr. Stanton transmitted a copy of this | lating the law, refuse to vacate the office of Sec- 
correspondence, stating also that he himself had | retary of War the moment Mr. Stanton was re- 
not had any correspondence with the President | instated by the Senate, even though the Presi- 
since the 12th of August, and that since his re- | dent should, which he did not do, order him to 
sumption of the duties of Secretary of War he| remain. He therefore notified the President of 
had performed them without any personal or | the decision to which he had come on this point. 
written communication with the President, had | The President urged in reply that as Mr. Stan- 
issued no orders in the name of the President, | ton had been suspended, and General Grant ap- 
and had received no orders from him. pointed under authority granted by the Constitu- 
On the 24th of January General Grant wrote | tion, and not under any Act of Congress, Grant 
to the President for a repetition in writing of a| could not be governed by the Act. Grant re- 
verbal order given five days before, by which he | joined that the law, whether constitutional or 
was directed ‘‘to disregard the orders of the | not, was binding upon him until set aside by the 
Hon. E. M. Stanton as Secretary of War until | proper tribunal. So matters stood for some days, 
he knew from the President himself that they | until Mr. Stanton, with whom General Grant had 
were his orders.” To this request a message | held no communication, reassumed the duties of 
was at once returned which left General Grant | his office, when Grant, who no longer considered 
in doubt as to the intentions of the President. | himself to be Secretary of War, was requested by 
Accordingly on the 28th he wrote to the Presi- | the President to attend a Cabinet meeting on the 
dent at some length, repeating the request for a| 14th of January. At this meeting the President 
written order and stating that he should suspend declared that Grant had promised either to hold 
action upon the verbal order. ‘*I am compelled,” jon to the office of Secretary of War until dis- 
he wrote, ‘‘to ask these instructions in writing | placed by the courts, or to resign so as to leave 
in consequence of the many gross misrepresent- | the President free to fill the office. Grant did 
ations affecting my personal honor circulated | not then admit that he had made any such prom- 
through the press for the last fortnight, purport- ise, and in this letter he positively denies having 
ing to come from the President, of conversations | done so; but says that in order to soften the evi- 
which occurred either with the President private- | dent contradiction he said, ‘‘ The President may 
ly in his office or in Cabinet meeting.” General | have understood me the way he said: that I had 
Grant then goes on to give what he considers | promised to resign if I did not resist the rein- 
‘the facts in the case,” substantially as follows: | statement.” 
After he had assumed the duties of Secretary of | The President gives a very different account 
War ad interim, the President desired his opinion | of what transpired on these occasions. Mean- 
as to the course which Mr. Stanton would have to | while on the 29th he returned the request of 
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Grant for a written order, with the following in- 
dorsement : 

“As requested in this communication, General 
Grant is instructed, in writing, not to obey any order 
from the War Department, assumed to be issued by 
the direction of the President, unless such order is 
known by the General commanding the armies of the 
United States to have been authorized by the Exec- 
utive.” 

To this General Grant on the following day 
replied : 

“T am informed by the Secretary of War that he 
has not received from the Executive any order or in- 
structions limiting or impairing his authority to issue 
orders to the army, as has heretofore been his prac- 
tice under the law and customs of the Department. 
While his authority to the War Department is not 
countermanded, it will be satisfactory evidence to me 
that any orders issued from the War Department by 
direction of the President are authorized by the Exec- 
utive.” 

To this, and to the letter of General Grant of 
the 28th, the President on the 31st of January 
replied at length. He states that the distinct un- 
derstanding between himself and General Grant 
was, that in case the latter should not prefer to 
become a party in the controversy, or should 
come to the conclusion that it was his duty to 
surrender the Department to Mr. Stanton, should 
the Senate decide in his favor, he would, before 
the Senate acted, resign the Secretaryship so that 
the President might appoint a successor, Mr. 
Johnson avers that General Grant for days well 
knew that it was the purpose of the President to 
appoint some other person as Secretary of War 
ad interim unless this understanding had been 
reached, General Grant, the President says, was 


to have given his final decision on Monday Jan- | 


uary 13, but failed to do so; instead of which 
on the next day he sent in an official notification 
that in consequence of the action of the Senate 
his functions as Secretary had ceased. The 
President further avers that even had there been 
no positive promise General Grant must have 
known that it was his purpose, in case their views 
did not accord, to fill the place by another ap- 
pointment. 

The President then goes on to give his version 
of what took place at the Cabinet meeting of 
January 14: ** My recollection,” he says, ‘is 
diametrically the reverse of your narration.” He 
avers that at this meeting General Grant admit- 
ted: (1.) That he had agreed either to hold on 
to the post until the Courts otherwise decided, or 
to resign before the Senate had taken action; 
(2.) That on the 11th he reaffirmed this decis- 
ion; (3.) That on the same day he agreed to 
another conference to be held on the 13th, but 
did not appear, having been engaged in a confer- 
ence with General Sherman, and ‘‘ many little 
matters.” ‘The President says that he had read 
his own statement of what took place at this 
meeting to the members of the Cabinet who were 
present, and that they all agreed to its accuracy. 


He adds that on the next day (January 15) Gen- | 


eral Grant, calling upon him, declared that a re- 
port, published in the National Intelligencer, of 
what had taken place at this meeting had done 
him much injustice; the President replied that 
he had not then read this report; subsequently, 
as he wrote, he read this report, and ‘‘ found that 
the statement of the understanding between us 
was substantially correct ;” adding, moreover, that 
he had ‘‘ caused it to be read to four of the five 
members of the Cabinet who were present at our 


conference of de l 4th, anh they concurre: - in the 
accuracy of the statements respec ting our « ‘ 
versation upon that occasion. 

To this General Grant replied on the Sd ¢ ( 
February. He had, he said, read the Preside; 
letter, and compared it with this newspaper art 
cle and another one in another paper, purporting 
to be based upon the statements of the President 
and his Cabinet, and found the letter to be “ onl 
a reiteration, only somewhat more in detail, 
the many and gross mis representations ” ( 
tained in these newspaper articles, to rectif 
which was the design of his own letter of . 
28th of « January, ‘** the correctness of which, 


yn 


said, ‘*I reassert, any thing of yours in reply 
it to the contrary notwiths standing.” He was 


greatly surprised that ‘the Cabinet. offi 
should so greatly misunderstand the facts in th 
matter as to suffer their names to be made tl} 
basis of charges in the newspaper articles, or t 
agree to the accuracy, as you affirm they do, of 
your account of what occurred at that meeting 
You know,” continues General Grant, *‘ that w 
parted on Saturday, the 11th ult., without any 
promise on my part, either express or implied, 
that I would hold on to the office of Secretary of 
War ad interim against the action of the Senate, 
or, declining to do so myself, would surrender it 
to you before such action was had; or that | 
would see you at any fixed time on the subject. 
General Grant goes on to say, in substance, tl 
his performance of the promises alleged by t 
President to have been made, would have in 
volved a violation of law; that the President 
must have known that his greatest objection to 
the removal of Mr. Stanton was the fear that 
some one would be appointed in his stead wh 
would oppose the operation of the reconstruction 
laws; and that to prevent this he had accepted 
the office of Secretary of War ad interim. Gen 
eral Grant gives some further details, to the gen- 
eral purport that he, with General Sherman, had 
agreed to advise Mr. Stanton to put an end to 
the difficulty by resigning, in which case the 
President would be urged to nominate as Secre 
tary of War Governor Cox, of Ohio; that an 
interview with Mr. Stanton had convinced him 
that such advice would be useless; and that after 
the interval of a fortnight he would not then ad- 
vise Mr. Stanton to resign, ‘‘ lest the same dan- 
ger I apprehended from his first removal might 
follow.” General Grant concludes this letter by 
affirming that the course which the President de 
sired it to be understood that he had agreed to 
follow was ‘‘in violation of the law, and that 
without orders from you; while the course I did 
pursue, and which I never doubted you fully un- 
derstood, was in accordance with law, and not in 
disobedience to any orders of my superior.” He 
added that ‘‘ when my honor as a soldier and in- 
tegrity as a man have been so violently assailed, 
pardon me for saying that I can but regard this 
whole matter from beginning to end as an at- 
tempt to involve me in the resistance of law, for 
which you hesitated to assume the responsibility 
in orders, and thus to destroy my character be- 
fore the country. I am in a measure confirmed 
in this conclusion by your recent orders directing 
me to disobey orders from the Sec retary of War, 
my superior and your subordinate.” 

The foregoing comprises the substance of this 
correspondence as it existed at the time when its 
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production was called for by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and produced on the 4th of February, 
On the 10th the President replied at some length. 
He said that the extraordinary character of the 
last letter of General Grant would seem to pre- 
clude any reply on his part, but the cireum- 
stances seemed to demand that he should give 
the statements of the members of the Cabinet 
who were present at the meeting of the I4th of 
January. When, continues the President, ‘‘a 
controversy upon matters of fact reaches the point 
to which this has been brought, further assertion 
or denial between the immediate parties should 
cease, especially when upon either side it loses 
the character of the respectful discussion which 
is required by the relation in which the parties 
stand to each other, and degenerates in tone and 
character.” The President then reviews the cor- 
respondence which had passed between himself 
and General Grant; affirms that, upon Grant’s 
own showing, in accepting the post of Secretary 
of War ad interim he ‘** intended to circumvent 
the President,” and to thwart his purpose of pre- 
venting Mr. Stanton from resuming the duties 
of that office. This of itself, the President af- 
firms, ‘would have been a tacit deception. In 
the ethics of some persons such a crime is allow- 
able; but you can not even stand upon that 
questionable ground.” He then goes on to argue 
at length the question of General Grant's alleged 
change of views in respect to his duty in case the 
Senate should refuse to sanction the suspension 
of Mr. Stanton. Mr. Johnson charges that, upon 
General Grant’s own showing, he not only con- 
cealed his design from the President, but induced 
him to suppose that he would hold on to the office 
so as to require Mr. Stanton to establish his right 
thereto by judicial decision ; but that he actually 
held on to it to prevent the President from ap- 
pointing some other person who would retain 
possession, and thus render legal proceedings 
necessary. ‘* You may,” writes the President, 
“have changed your views as to the law; but 
you certainly did not change your views as to 
the course you had marked out to yourself from 
the beginning.” Mr. Johnson goes on to discuss 
the question of the relation between the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War, and General 
Grant's expressed determination to obey the or- 
ders of the latter. ‘* You refuse,” says the Presi- 
dent in conclusion, ‘‘ obedience to the superior 
out of deference to the subordinate. Without 
further comment upon the insubordinate position 
which you have assumed, I am at a loss to know 
how you can relieve yourself from the orders of 
the President, who is made by the Constitution 
the Commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
and is therefore the official superior as well of the 
General of the army as of the Secretary of War.” 

To this letter the President appends the state- 
ments of the members of the Cabinet who were 
present at the meeting on the 14th of January, 
given at his special request, of what then took 
place. Messrs. Wells, M‘Culloch, and Randall 
reply briefly to the effect that the statement of 
the President accords in all important particulars 
with their recollections of the conversation then 
held. Mr. Browning gives at some length his 
recollections of the conversation at that meeting. 
The essential points are that the President ex- 
pressed surprise at the course of General Grant 
in givipg up the position of Secretary, and stated 








that the General had previously ‘* agreed either 
to remain at the head of the War Department till 
a decision could be obtained from the courts, o1 
resign the office into the hands of the President 
before the case was acted upon by the Senate ;” 
that the President further stated that General 
Grant said that his conduct would be conforma- 
ble to that understanding; but that he disliked 
to make himself a party to a judicial proceeding, 
for he would be exposed to fine and imprison- 
ment should he continue to act as Secretary of 
War after the Senate had refused to concur in 
the suspension of Mr. Stanton; whereupon he, 
the President, said that he would pay any fine or 
submit to any imprisonment that might be ad- 
judged against General Grant. The discussion, 
according to Mr. Browning, lasted for a consid 
erable time, General Grant admitting that the 
previous conversation had occurred as aftirmed 
by the President, but saying that in the mean 
time he had looked into the Tenure-of-Office Bill, 
and had come to the conclusion that he could not 
lawfully act as Secretary of War, and had so in 
formed the President on the 11th. It seems, 
from Mr. Browning's report of this conversation 
on the 14th, that it was admitted both by the 
President and the General that the interview of 
the 11th had closed without any definite conclu- 
sion, but with the understanding that it should 
be renewed on Monday, the 13th; but that it did 
not then take place because General Gran: on 
that day was occupied by a long interview with 
General Sherman and various other matters, 
Grant not supposing that the Senate would act so 
promptly as they had done, restoring Mr. Stan- 
ton on the 13th, and thus, as Grant held, pre- 
cluding him from acting as Secretary. Mr. Sew- 
ard’s recollections were to the same general pur- 
port as those of Mr. Browning. He notes, how- 
ever: ‘*I did not understand General Grant as 
denying nor as admitting these statements [of 
the President as to what had previously passed 
between thém] in the form and full extent to 
which the President made them. His admission 
was rather indirect and circumstantial, though I 
did not understand it to be an evasive one.” Mr. 
Seward adds that General Grant, in relation to 
his failure of meeting the President on the 13th, 
made ‘‘another explanation—that he was en- 
gaged on Sunday, the 12th, with General Sher- 
man, and I think also on Monday, in regard to 
the War Department matter, with a hope, though 
he did not say with an effort, to procure an ami- 
cable settlement of the affair of Mr. Stanton ; 
and he still hoped that it would be brought 
about.” ‘This amicable settlement, as elsewhere 
appears, was to be effected by the resignation of 
Mr. Stanton, to be urged by Grant and Sher- 
man; but Genera] Grant, on hinting the matter 
to Mr. Stanton on the 19th, found that ‘‘ any ad- 
vice of this kind would be useless, and so informed 
General Sherman ;” and in his letter of the 30th 
to the President, says, ‘‘ I could not now advise 
his resignation, lest the same danger I appre- 
hended trom his first removal might follow.” 
To this letter of the President General Grant 
replied briefly on the 11th of February. He ad- 
mitted nothing in the statements of the members 
of the Cabinet differing from any thing which he 
had stated. He emphatically denied the charge 
of insubordination made by the President. ‘* In 
my letter of the 30th of January,” he says, “I 
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did not propose to disobey any legal order of the 
President, distinctly given, but only gave an in- 
terpretation of what would be regarded as satis- 


factory evidence of the President’s sanction to | 


orders communicated by the Secretary of War ;” 
adding that the President's letter of February 10 
conveyed the first intimation that this interpreta- 
tion was not satisfactory to the President. He 
showed that the authority of Mr, Stauton to is- 
sue orders as Secretary of War had also mean- 
while been clearly recognized by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General—to 
all appearance, by the sanction of the President. 
General Grant closed this final letter of the cor- 
respondence by *‘ disclaiming any intention, now 
or heretofore, of disobeying any legal order of 
the President, distinctly communicated.” 

On the 13th of February Mr. Stevens, in view 
of the foregoing correspondence, proposed to the 
House Committee upon Reconstruction a resolu- 
tion to impeach the President of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. ‘This was laid upon the table- 
Messrs. Bingham, Paine, Beaman, Brooks, and 
Beck, voting in the affirmative; Stevens, Bout- 
well, and Farnsworth, in the negative. Matters 
rested thus, Mr. Stanton exercising the functions 
of Secretary of War, until February 21, when 
the President issued an order to Mr. Stanton re- 
moving him from the office of Secretary of War, 
and another to General Lorenzo Thomas (to be 
distinguished from General George H. Thomas), 
Adjutant-General of the Army, appointing him 
Secretary of War ad interim, directing the one to 
surrender, and the other to receive, all the books, 
papers, and public property belonging to the 
War Department. We give in full the text of 
these orders, as they are embodied in eight of the 
nine articles of impeachment subsequently pre- 
sented against the President. 

The order to Mr. Stanton reads : 

“ By virtue of the power and authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution and laws of the Unit- 
ed States, you are hereby removed from bffice as Sec- 
retary for the Department of War, and your functions 
as such will terminate upon the receipt of this com- 
munication. You will transfer to Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant-General of the Army, 
who has this day been authorized and empowered to 
act as Secretary of War ad interim, all records, books, 
papers, and other public property now in your custody 
and charge.” 

The order to General Thomas reads: 

“The Hon. Edwin M. Stanton having been this day 
removed from office as Secretary for the Department 
of War, you are hereby authorized and empowered to 
act as Secretary of War ad interim, and will immedi- 
ately enter upon the discharge of the duties pertain- 
ing to that office. Mr. Stanton has been instrueted to 
transfer to you all the records, books, and other public 
property now in his custody and charge.” 


These orders having been officially communi- 
cated to the Senate, that body, after an earnest 
debate, passed the following resolution : 

“Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States 
the President has no power to remove the Secretary 
of War and designate any other officer to perform the 
duties of that office.” 


The President upon the 24th sent a message 
to the Senate, arguing at length that not only 
under the Constitution, but also under the laws 
as now existing, he had the right of removing 
Mr. Stanton and appointing another to fill his 
place. The point of his argument is: That by a 





special proviso in the Tenure-of-Office Bill ¢}, 
various Secretaries of Departments ‘shall hold 
their offices respectively for and during the term 
of the President by whom they may have beep 
appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject 
to removal by and with the advice of the Senate. 

The President affirms that Mr. Stanton was ap 
pointed not by him, but by his predecessor, Mr. 
Lincoln, and held office only by the sufferance, 
not the appointment, of the present Executive. 
and that therefore his tenure is by the express 
reading of the law excepted from the general pro- 
vision that every person duly appointed to offic 
‘** by and with the advice and consent of the Sen 

ate,” etc., shall be ‘‘ entitled to hold office until a 
successor shall have been in like manner appoint 

ed and duly qualified, except as herein otherwise 
provided.” ‘The essential point of the Presi- 
dent’s argument therefore is that, as Mr. Stanton 
was not appointed by him, he had, under the 
Tenure-of-Office Bill, the right at any time to 
remove him; the same right which his own sw 

cessor would have, no matter whether the incum- 
bent had, by sufferance, not by appointment oj 
the existing Executive, held the office for weeks 
or even years. ‘‘If,” says the President, ‘‘ my 
successor would have the power to remove Mr 
Stanton, after permitting him to remain a period 
of two weeks, because he was not appointed by 
him, I who have tolerated Mr. Stanton for mor 
than two years, certainly have the same right to 
remove him, and upon the same ground, name 
ly, that he was not appointed by me but by m 
predecessor.” 

In the mean time General Thomas presented 
himself at the War Department and demanded 
to be placed in the position to which he had been 
assigned by the President. Mr. Stanton refused 
to surrender his post, and ordered General Thom 
as to proceed to the apartment which belong 
to him as Adjutant-General. This order was 
not obeyed, and so the two claimants to the Se: 
retaryship of War held their ground. A sort of 
legal by-play then ensued. Mr. Stanton entered 
a formal complaint before Judge Cartter, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, charging that General Thomas had il 
legally exercised and attempted to exercise the 
duties of Secretary of War; and had threatened 
to ‘forcibly remove the complainant from the 
buildings and apartments of the Secretary of War 
in the War Department, and forcibly take pos- 
session and control thereof under his pretended 
appointment by the President of the United 
States as Secretary of War ad interim ;” and 
praying that he might be arrested and held to 
answer this charge. General Thomas was ac- 
cordingly arrested, and held to bail in the sum 
of $15,000 to appear before the court on the 24th. 
Appearing on that day he was discharged from 
custody and bail; whereupon he entered an ac- 
tion against Mr. Stanton for false imprisonment, 
laying his damages at $150,000. As the case 
now stands, Mr. Stanton remains in actual pos- 
session of the War Department, and continues to 
discharge the functions of Secretary, while Gen- 
eral Thomas is recognized as Secretary by the 
President, and in that capacity attends the meet- 
ings of the Cabinet. 

On the 22d of February the House Committee 
on Reconstruction, through its Chairman, Mr. 
Stevens, presented a brief report, merely stating 











the fact of the attempted removal by the Presi- 


dent of Mr, Stanton, and closing as follows : 

“Upon the evidence collected by the Committee, 
which is hereafter presented, and in virtue of the pow- 
era with which they have been invested by the House, 
they are of the opinion that Andrew Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, should be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. They, therefore, recom- 
mend to the House the adoption of the following reso- 
jution : , 

“ Resolved, That Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, be impeached of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” 

After earnest debate, closed by a speech writ- 
ten by Mr. Stevens, but read by the Clerk of the 
House, for the reason that Mr. Stevens was phys- 
ically unable to deliver it, the question on the 
resolution was adopted on the 24th, by a vote of 
126 to 47. The vote was almost strictly a party 
one. Of the Republicans only two Representa- 
tives, Messrs. Cary, of Ohio, and Stewart, of New 
York, voted in the negative, while all of the Dem- 
ocrats voted against it. Subsequently several 
Republicans, who were not present, recorded 
their votes in favor of the resolution of impeach- 
ment. A committee of two members, Stevens 
and Bingham, were to notify the Senate of the 
action of the House; and another committee of 
seven—Boutwell, Stevens, Bingham. Wilson, Lo- 
gan, Julian, and Ward—to prepare the articles 
of impeachment. On the 25th Mr. Stevens thus 
announced to the Senate the action which had 
been taken by the House: 

“In obedience to the order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives we have a —— before you, and in the 
name of the House of Representatives and of all the 
people of the United States, we do impeach Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office. And we further 
inform the Senate that the House of Representatives 
will in due time exhibit particular articles of impeach- 
meut against him, to make good the same; and in 
their name we demand that fre Senate take due order 
for the appearance of the said Andrew Johnson to an- 
swer to the said impeachment.” 

The Senate thereupon, by a unanimous vote, re- 
solved that this message from the House should 
be referred to a select Committee of Seven, to be 
appointed by the Chair, to consider the same and 
report thereon. This Committee subsequently 
made a report laying down the rules of pro- 
cedure to be observed on the trial. These pro- 
posed rules are now under discussion in the Sen- 
ate. 

On the 29th of February the Committee of the 
House appointed for that purpose presented the 
articles of impeachment which they had drawn 
up. These, with slight modification, were ac- 
cepted on the 2d of March. They comprise 
nine articles, eight of which are based upon the 
action of the President in ordering the removal 
of Mr. Stanton, and the appointment of General 
rhomas as Secretary of War. The general title 
to the impeachment is : 

“ Articles exhibited by the House of Representatives 
of the United States, in the name of themselves and 
all the people of the United States, against Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, as mainte- 
nance and support of their impeachment against him 
for high crimes and misdemeanors in office.” 

Each of the articles commences with a pream- 
ble to the effect that the President, ‘* unmindful 
of the high duties of his office, of his oath of of- 
fice, and of the requirements of the Constitution 
that he should take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, did unlawfully and in violation of 
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the laws and Constitution 
perform the several acts specified in the arti- 
cles respectively ; closing with the declaration : 
** Whereby the said Andrew Johnson, President 
of the United States, did then and there commit 
and was guilty of a high misdemeanor in office.” 
The phraseology is "somewhat varied. In some 
cases the offense charged is designated as a ‘* mis- 
demeanor,” in others as a ‘* crime.” The whole 
closes thus: 


of the United States,” 


‘And the House of Representatives, by protesta- 
tion, saving to themselves the liberty of exhibiting at 
any time hereafter any further articles or other accu- 
sation or impeachment against the said Andrew John- 
son, President of the United States, and also of reply- 
ing to his answers which he shall make to the articles 
herein preferred against him, and of offering proof to 
the same and every part thereof, and to all and every 
other article, accusation, or impeachment which shall 
be exhibited by them as the case shall require, do de- 
mand that the said Andrew Johnson may be put to 
answer the high crimes and misdemeancrs in office 
herein charged against him, and that such proceed- 
ings, examinations, trials, and judgments may be 
thereupon had and given as may be agreeabie to law 
and justice.” 


The following is a summary in brief of the 
points in the articles of impeachment, legal and 
technical phraseology being omitted : 


Article 1. Unlawfully ordering the removal of Mr. 
Stanton as Secretary of War, in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Tenure-of-Office Act.—Article 2. Unlaw- 
fully appointing General Lorenzo Thomas as Secreta- 
ry of War ad tnterim.—Article 3 is substantially the 
same as Article 2, with the addition that there was at 
the time of the appointment of General Thomas no 
vacancy in the office of Secretary of War.—Article 4 
charges the President with “ conspiring with one Lo- 
renzo Thomas and other persuns, to the House of Rep- 
resentatives unknown,” to prevent, by intimidation 
and threats, Mr. Stanton, the lezally-appointed Secre- 
tary of War, from holding that office.—Article 5 charg- 
es the President with conspiring with General Thomas 
and others to hinder the execution of the Tenure-of- 
Office Act; and, in pursuance of this conspiracy, at- 
tempting to prevent Mr. Stanton from acting as Secre- 
tary of War.—Article 6 charges that the President con- 
spired with General Thomas and others to take forci- 
ble possession of the property in the War Department. 

—Article 7 repeats the charge, in other terms, that the 
President conspired with General Thomas and others 
to hinder the execution of the Tenure-of-Office Act, 
and to prevent Mr. Stanton from executing the office 
of Secretary of War.—Article 8 again charges the Pres- 
ident with conspiring with General Thomas and oth- 
ers to take possession of the property in the War De- 
SS Article 9 charges that the President called 
efore him General Emory, who was in command of 
the forces in the Department of Washington, and de- 
clared to him that a law, passed on the 30th of June, 
1867, directing that “‘ all orders and instructions relat- 
ing to military operations, issued by the President or 
Secretary of War, shall be issued through the General 
of the Army, and, in case of his inability, through the 
next in rank,” was unconstitutional, and not binding 
upon General Emory ; the intent being to induce Gen- 
eral Emory to violate the law, and to obey orders is- 
sued directly from the President. 

As presented originally there was another 
article charging the President with an intent, 
in appointing General Thomas as Secretary 
of War, to ‘unlawfully control the disburse- 
ment of the moneys appropriated for the mili- 
tary service and for the Department of War.” 
This charge, which originally stood as Article 9, 
was left out of the articles as finally adopted. 
The closing article of the bill of impeachment is 
based upon the testimony of General Emory, 
which was to the effect that on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary the President sent for him, made inquiries 
as to the present disposition of the military forces 
in the Department, and any changes that had 
recently been made. ‘To which General Emory 
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replied, in substance, that no material changes 
had been made with his knowledge, and he 
thought none could have been made without his 
knowledge, since by a recent order founded upon 
a law of Congress, approved by the President, 
no order could come to him except through Gen- 
eral Grant, and none, as he supposed, to any 
subordinate officer except through him, and that 
had such an order been given to any subordinate 
officer it was his duty to notify him, General 
Emory, of the fact; and that this order, direct- 
ing that all orders to the army should be issued 
through the General-in-Chief, being shown to 
the President, he affirmed that ‘it is not in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution of the United 
States, which makes me Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy, or with the language of the 
commission which you hold.” To which Gen- 
eral Emory replied substantially, that the consti- 
tutionality of the order was not a subject for of- 
ficers to determine; and in reply to the direct 
question of the President, ‘‘ Am I to understand 
that the President of the United States can not 
give an order but through the General-in-Chief, 
or General Grant?” Emory replied that the or- 
der in question, approved by the President, had 
been issued for the government of the army ; and 
that in his opinion, concurred in by other officers, 
and sanctioned by eminent legal advisers, Robert 
J. Walker and Reverdy Johnson being specially 
named, that order requiring all orders to the 
army to be issued through the General-in-Chief, 
was binding upon the officers of the army. 

The foregoing articles of impeachment were 
adopted on the 2d of March, the votes upon each 
slightly varying, the average being 125 ayes to 
40 nays. ‘The question then came up of the ap- 
pointment of managers on the part of the House 
to conduct the impeachment before the Senate. 
Upon this the Democratic members abstained 
from voting. The whole number of votes cast 
was 118, so that 60 were required for a choice. 
The following was the result, the number of 
votes cast for each elected manager being given: 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 105; Butler, of Massa- 
chusetts, 108; Bingham, of Ohio, 114; Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts, 113; Wilson, of Iowa, 
112; Williams, of Pennsylvania, 107; Logan, of 
Illinois, 106. The foregoing seven Representa- 
tives were therefore duly chosen as Managers of 
the Bill of Impeachment. 

The great body of the Democratic Members 


of the House entered a formal protest against the | 


whole course of proceedings involved in the im- 
peachment of the President. 
resent ‘‘ directly or in principle more than one- 
half of the people of the United States.” This 
protest was signed by 45 Representatives. The 
final disposition of it has not yet been decided. 

On the 3d the Board of Managers presented 
two additional articles of impeachment, which 
were adopted by the House. ‘The first charges, 
in substance, that 


“The President, unmindful of the high duties of his 
office and of the harmony and courtesies which ought | 
to be maintained between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of t te Government of the United States, 
designing to set aside the rightful authority and pow- 
ers of Congress, did attempt to bring into disgrace 
the Congress of the United States and the several 
branches thereof, to impair and destroy the regard 
and respect of all the good people of the United States 
for the Congress and legislative power thereof, and to 
excite the odium and resentment of all the good peo- 
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They claim to rep- | 





ete United States against Congress and the Jay 
»y it enacted; and in pursuance of his said des 
openly and public ly, and before divers assemblag 
convened in divers parts thereof to meet and rec 
said Andrew Johnson as the Chief Magistrate of 1) 
United States, did on the 18th day of August, in t 
year of our Lord 1866, and on divers other days 
times, as well before as afterward, make and a 
with a loud voice certain intemperate, inflammato 
and scandalous harangues, and did pron oe utter ] 
threats and bitter menaces as well against Congr 
as the laws of the United States duly enacted th¢ 
by. 

To this article are appended copious ext 
from speeches of Mr. Johnson. 
ticle is substantially as follows: 

“The President did, on the 18th day of August 
at the City of Washington, by public speech, de 
and affirm in substance that the Thirty-ninth Congr: 
of the United States was not a Congress of the U; 
States, authorized by the Constitution to exercise levis 
lative pow er under the same, but, on the wom Ary, W 
a Congress of only a part of the States, thereby der 
ing and intending to deny that the legislation of s 
Congress was valid or oblig: atory upon him, exce; 
so far as he saw fit to approve the same ; and did devis 
and contrive means by which he might prevent Edw 
M. Stanton from forthwith resuming the functions 
the office of Secretary for the Department of War; 
also, by further unlawfally devising and contriy 
means to prevent the execution of an act entitled ‘A 
act making appropriations for the support of the ar 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, and for ot 
purposes,’ approved March 2, 18 and also to pre 
the exec ution of an act entitled ‘ An act to provide for 
the more effici ient government of the rebel Stat 
passed March 2, 1867, did commit and was guilty of 
high no nr Toe in office.” 


The second a; 








The proceedings bearing directly or indirect 
upon the impeachment question have so whi 
absorbed the space at our disposal as te k 
little room for other matters. Interesting di 
bates have arisen upon many subjects, but 
important action has ensued upon any. ‘I 
financial topics which at the date of our last R 
ord seemed likely to be the foremost topics of t! 
time remain in abeyance. 

In the State of New York a Convention | 
been for many months engaged upon the form 

| tion of a new Constitution for that State. 
Convention has completed its work, and submit- 
ted a new State Constitution to the ac@eptan 
of the citizens. We are not able at present t 
give an abstract of the provisions of this Consti 
tution, most of which relate to matters of local 
interest. One provision, however, touches upon 
general politics. The general question as to ne 
| gro suffrage is submitted in a separate article, 
which is to be voted upon apart from the others 
FOREIGN. 

Beyond the boundaries of the United States 
there is little which calls for special mention. In 
Great Britain, Lord Derby has resigned his posi 
tion as the head of the Cabinet, for the reason 
of advanced age and infirmity. He is succeeded 
by Mr. Disraeli.—There are reports of the pro- 
gress of the English army in Abyssinia, but as yet 
too indeterminate to warrant a place upon per 
manent record,—It is announced through the 
| telegraph that Mr. Bancroft, our Minister at Ber 

lin, has concluded a treaty with Prussia, where 
by emigrants from North Germany, after a cei 





tain term of residence in the United States, are 


relieved from the obligation to perform military 
service, which has heretofore been insisted upon 


This treaty, in effect, resolves the mooted ques- 


tion of the rights abroad of those who have ! 
come by naturalization citizens of the Unite: 
States. 
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re 7 
Chitur’s 
HUS saith Blackwood: 
foolish thing ; sometimes there is even wis- 
dom in it. Solomon himself admits there is a 


time to laugh as well as a time to mourn. Man 
only laug rhs—man, the highest organized being: 


and hence the definition ths at has been proposed } 


of him, a ‘laughing animal.’ Certainly it defines 
him as well as a ‘ cooking animal,’ a ‘ tool-mak- 
ing animal,’ a ‘money-making animal,’ a ‘ polit- 
ical animal,’ or such like. Laughter very often 
shows the bright side of a man. It brings out 
his happier nature, and shows of what sort of 
stuff he is really made. Somehow we feel as if 
we never thoroughly know a man until we hear 
him laugh. The solemn, visage, like a 
Sunday’s dress, tells nothing of the real man. 
Ile may be very silly, or very profound ; very 
cross, or very jolly. Let us hear him laugh, and 
we can decipher him at once and tell how his 
heart beats. We are disposed to suspect the 
man who never laughs. At all events, there is a 
repulsion about him which we can not get over. 
Lavater says, ‘Shun that man who never laughs, 
who dislikes music or the glad face of a child.’ 
This is what every body feels, and none more 
than children, who are quick at reading charac- 
ters, and their strong instinct rarely deceives 
them.” 

Good doctrine from a notable source. And 


sober 


right pleasant is the labor of culling, revising, | 


and preparing for the Drawer the good things 
which good and genial pens are daily sending us 
from all parts of the country. 


THE parsons are always getting off neat hits 
at each other. Last winter some gentlemen who 
were warmly interested in the temperance cause 


thought it would be productive of good to step | 


outside the circle of those who are usually called 
upon to deliver addresses on that subject, and 
secure the services of a Roman Catholic. For 
that purpose a note was addressed to Father 
Ilecker, of the Paulist Fathers, requesting him 
to speak on that subject in the pulpit of Plymouth | t 
Church. Father H. replied that he was perfect- 
ly willing to speak if allowed to choose his own 
text, and talk in his own way; ‘‘for,” said he, 
‘although I do not object to appear upon Mr. 
Seecher’s boards, I can not stand upon his pdat- 
form!” 


AnNoTHeEr clergyman was speaking of the forth- 
coming book by Rev. Dr. Bellows, made up | 
mainly of letters written by Dr. B. during the | 
past year to the Liberal Christian. On being | 
asked its title, the answer was : 
in its New Face.” Whereupon our friend sug- | 
gested that perhaps a more appropriate title 
would be, ‘‘ A Fresh Blast from an Old Bellows !” 





“Wuen gratitude o’erflows the swelling heart, 

And breathes in free and aol ee praise 

For benefits received, propitious Heaven 

Takes such ac knowledgment as fragrant incense, 

And doubles all its blessings.” 

That is a poet’s idea of gratitude. Politicians 
and military men sometimes give it more prac- 
tical expression. It is reported that a distin- 
guished military commander once said: ‘* Bury 


me, and put on my humble monument the sim- | 
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** Laughter is not a | 


‘*'The Old World | 


Drawer, 


ple inscription: ‘Here lies one who saved the 
lives of his soldiers at Fort Fisher.’” A South- 
ern contemporary gives still another phrasing : 
‘Don’t you know me?” said a soldier to his 
former commander. 
** No, my friend, I don’t.” 


** Why, Sir, you once saved my life.” 
eet how was that ?” 
| **Why, my dear Sir, I served under you at 
the battle of ——, and when you ran away in the 


beginning of the fight I ran after you—else I 
might have been killed. 


God bless you! my 
preserver—my benefactor ! 


God bk SS you a 


Tue great subject of alcoholic minglings is 
one that has occupied the mind of the American 
citizen in every walk of life. Alas! that this 
should have been thus! The peoples of other 
nationalities, however, are fast emulating us in 
this regard, and look with kindly as well as won- 
dering eye on the bibulous triumphs of the Fed- 
| eral saloonist. The effect of these combinations 
on the British subject is thus described by George 
Augustus Sala in his ‘‘ Sketches of the Paris Ex- 
position.” Thus of the American bar: 

** At the bar, and from syphon tubes decorated 
with silvery figures of the American eagle, were 
dispensed the delicious ‘cream soda’ so highly 
recommended by the faculty ; ‘cobblers,’ ‘ noggs,’ 
‘smashes,’ ‘ cocktails,’ ‘eye-openers,’ ‘ mustache- 
twisters,’ and ‘corpse-revivers,’ were also on 
hand; and I dare say you might have obtained 
the mystic ‘tip and tie,’ the exhilarating ‘ morn- 
| ing glory,’ the mild but health-giving sarsaparilla 
punch, to say nothing of ‘one of them things,’ 
which is a recondite and almost inscrutable drink. 
I remember being treated to ‘ one of them things’ 
at Boston, by a young gentleman who was a ‘ Soph- 
omore’ of Harvard College; indeed I think we 
| took two of ‘them things.’ The effect produced 
on me was an impression that I had set fire to 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, combined with 
an ardent desire to slay Professor Agassiz and 
take refuge from justice at the top of Bunker 
Hillmonument. In fact ‘I felt bad.” The kind- 
ly Sophomore at once suggested a curative whose 
action was instantaneous and efficacious. I may 
not mention its components, but it is called ‘ one 
of them other things.’” 


THERE are a few anecdotes still in circulation 
of the old lawyers and judges who flourished in 
| this State half a century back. Notably among 
| these was Ambrose Spencer, who adorned the 
bench as Chief Justice. He was holding court 
jon Staten Island, where so many lawless men 
were engaged in villainous w recking and other 
| kindred pursuits that the standard of public mo- 
jrality had been perceptibly lowered. A man 
| was on trial who had committed some gross and 
high crime. The evidence was clear, and the 
| Judge charged strongly against him. The jury, 
| however, brought in a verdict of not guilty. The 
| commanding figure of the Judge rose and towered 
| to its full height. ‘‘ Prisoner,” said he, in loud 
| and severe tones, ‘‘I have to address you in two 
directions ; firstly, you have had a most ex- 
traordinary escape from condign punishment, 
which you deserved ; and, secondly, you may be 
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aun the time w sill e ome when you will be tried 
at another bar, where it is some satisfaction, even 
now, to know there will be no Staten Island jury 
to acquit you ag 





Onto contributes the following for the edifica- 
tion of the clergy: 

At a small party a young theological student, 
not particularly noted for elegance of manner or 
talent or extraordinary piety, being urged by 


some young ladies to join in a quadrille, then | 


forming, declined somewhat rudely; and, turn- | 
ing to a lady near by, asked, with rather an im- 
posing air: ‘* Do you think, Mrs. L——, that a 
man ought to dance who expects to fill a pulpit?” 
The lady replied: ‘*‘I don’t see why he should 
not, provided he have grace for both !’ 





Awnp, speaking of ministers: As a class they 
are somewhat in the habit of expatiating, in pub- 
lic assemblages, upon the suddenness of death. 
At a prayer-meeting in a neighboring city, last 
autumn, a clergyman “improved” the occasion | 
by saying: ‘‘ My brethren, an esteemed and near 
friend last week went to the place appointed for 
that object, and registered his name for the pur- 
pose of exercising the highest privilege of an Amer- 
ican citizen; but on Monday, ere he could deposit 
his ballot, he was taken to a place where politics 
do not concern men, and where there is. no excise 
law to be enforced !” 





Few men have during a not very long public 
career achieved greater personal popularity, or | 
discharged their public duties with greater ac- 
ceptance, than the Hon. Mr. Burlingame, the Min- 
ister from China. At the outset of his political 
life he was known as one of the cleverest of Mas- 
sachusetts orators of the stump, and soon talked 
himself into the Lower House of the Legislature; 
but when he came to be promoted to the Senate 
he ceased talking, greatly to the chagrin of his 
friends. Finally, the liquor law came up for 
discussion, and the wife of a Judge, who was 


much interested in its passage, wrote to Mr. Bur- | 


lingame this Scriptural epistle: ‘‘Do speak! 
Even Balaam’s ass spoke once!” which brought 
the Senator to his feet, and elicited one of his 
best speeches. 





Ovr anecdote of the Millerites, in the March 
Number of the Drawer, has elicited the following: 

The late Theodore Parker, coming home some 
years ago from Concord, whither he had been to 
visit Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson and other liter- | 
ary celebrities, was accosted by a raving Miller- 
ite, who told him the world would be destroyed | 
on a certain day, naming the day. Mr. Parker 


. . . . | 
patiently heard him through, and quietly replied : 
‘*But, my good Sir, all this does not concern | 


me; I live in Boston! 





Tue late Rev. Dr. Bethune, whether regarded 
as a preacher, a literary man, or a raconteur, has 
scarcely left his peer among the clergy of New 
York. Many of his repartees are preserved in a 
memoir of the Doctor, prepared by the Rey, Dr. 
Van Nest, from which we quote two or three : 

A young friend who had joined the Baptists 
approached him timidly, lest the Doctor might 
censure his choice. After some hesitation he 
broached the subject with the remark: ‘‘ Well, 


Dee yesterday I joined the Army of Zion 
| ** Did you?” was the reply; ‘in which church ? 
| **In the Pierrepont Street Baptist,” came the fal- 
| tering answer. ‘Oh! I understand,” said the 
| Doctor; ‘*but I should call that joining the 
Navy.” The young man was thus placed at his 
ease, and perfect fellowship was established, 





A Funny story is told of the grievous mistik 
| of one of Dr. Bethune’s old parishioners concern 
ing the aim of the ‘‘ Age of Pericles.” Wher 
| the lecture was to be repeated in Boston he met 
his former pastor, and said: ‘* Well, Doctor, | 
have bought a ticket, and am coming to hear you 
to-night. When I told my wife about it, sh 
jas sked, ‘But who is this Perikels?’” The good 
|man pronounced the last syllable as in ‘‘ barna 
|cles.” ‘*The fact was that I never had heard 
of the man, but I said, ‘If you are such a foo! 
as not to know that, it is high time for yout 
| begin to study.’ But now, Doctor, do tell me, 
| what is the reason that you are going to give 
whole lecture about how long the old fellow 
lived ?” 


| 


Sometimes, however, his wit was fully matched 
by that of his subject. Thus, when Dr. Bethune 
was walking with a clergyman almost as full in 
person as himself, they spied another Brooklyn 
pastor who presented a perfect contrast to their 
|rotundity, and who at the time was suffering 
from a horrible attack of dyspepsia. As he ap 
proached, Bethune said to his companion, withi1 
| hearing of the third party, ‘‘ See there! any body 
|that looks so cadaverous as that can’t have : 
good conscience.” The thin parson was wid 
awake, and rejoined, ‘‘ Brethren, I don’t know 
about the conscience, but I'd rather have tl 
gizzard of one of you than the brains of both.’ 
The good Doctor enjoyed the sharp reply, and 
after a hearty laugh, said: ‘‘ Let us go; wi 
can’t make any thing out of him to-day.” 


| 


Own another occasion, when introducing a lank 
clerical friend of the same denomination (Bap 
tist) to another intimate companion, with a twin 
| kle of the eye, and in tones which none could 

more amusingly employ, he added to the cere- 
| monial announcement of his name and position 
** But he’s rather shrunk in the wetting.” 








| Opp views of life and odd ways of expressing 
| them are proverbial in newly-settled regions, but 
| most odd when coming from one brought up to 
the refinements and luxuries of the sea-board. 
A gentleman of this sort, translated from the 
region of the opera to the home of the b’ ar, gives 
a humorous summary of the way things are done 

at Minneapolis, Minnesota, in a letter to “‘ Dear 
John” in New York, from which we quote a few 
passages : 

‘*T'm a poor and lazy correspondent, except in 
the ‘please remit’ style. I practice that daily, 
but my appeals, instead of stamps, bring only 
the blues. That is the prevalent disease here ; 
| I've got it light. An individual case can be cured 
| by looking through the bottom of a tumbler, but 
| when the whole community have got it the tum 
bler remedy is not a sure thing. It is an excuse 
out here for every thing except murder. Business 
is dead and buried, and we are mourners. Can't 
| sell any goods; can’t collect for what have been 
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sold. Every concern owes every other concern, 
but no stamps to pay with. We all pray for the 
‘good time c oming, * and hope it will come before 
there is a general balloon ascension. As the 
Dutchman says, ‘In the midst of life we are in 
debt.’ Let's change the subject. Yesterday we 
went to church, and occupied for the first time 
our new slip. It’s not quite so high- priced as 
yours in H. W. B.’s tabernacle. Only & #30. No 
velvet cushions; we don't go in for style. The 
fattest person has the softest seat. I’m not fat 
myself, and next Sunday shall wear extra drawers. 

Weather has been on a spree lately ; thermometer 
went about 3000 miles below nothing—that is, if 
a degree is sixty miles. Whisky sold in cakes 
like maple sugar. Not only milk, but every thing 
else condensed. Colds were contracted. The 
distance from here to St. Paul lessened a mile. 
Letter H on all the signs made I’s at you. I was 
thirty on the 15th, but my age contracted five 
years, and I now call myself twenty-five. <A dol- 
jar became fifteen cents less each time in passing 
arefreshment-saloon. Mercury froze; boy froze 
to pair of buckskin gloves; policeman froze to 
him. I rather enjoyed the cold, and would will- 
ingly lose another five years from my age for a 
repetition. I noticed, however, that the weather 


had no effect upon thirty-day paper.” 


A LEARNED Professor in a New England col- | 


lege was accustomed to demand of students an 
excuse whenever they were dilatory at recitation. 
The excuse given, he invariably added : 
well; but don’t let it happen again.” One morn- 
ing a married student happening to be behind 
time, was promptly interrogated as to the cause. 
Slightly embarrassed, he replied: ‘‘ The truth is, 
Sir, I had an addition to my family this morning, 
and it was not convenient to be here sooner.” 
“Very well,” replied the Professor, in his quick, 
nervous manner, ‘* Very well; but don’t det it 
happen again!” The Benthamite! 


Actors have a penchant for anecdotes of the 
stage, and usually tell them with spirit—‘‘ suit- 
ing the action to the word, the word to the ac- 
tion,” as Hamlet says. 
Boucicault, is not bad: 

Many years ago, when Macready was perform- 
ing in Mobile, he was unfortunate enough to of- 
fend one of the actors, a native American of 
pure Western type. This person, who was cast 
for the part of Clandius in ‘*‘ Hamlet, 
to pay off the star for many supposed offenses. 
So in the last scene, as Hamlet stabbed the 


usurper, that monarch reeled forward, and, after 


a most spasmodic finish, he stretched himself 
out precisely in the place Hamlet required for 
his own death. Macready, much annoyed, whis- 
pered freely, ‘‘Die further up the stage, Sir!” 
fhe monarch lay insensible. Upon which, in a 
still louder voice, Hamlet growled: ‘‘ Die further 
up the stage, Sir Hereon Claudius, sitting up, 
observed: ‘*I bleeve I’m king here, and I'll die 
where I please !” 


How natural, in affliction, to draw consolation 
from the fountain of our own peculiar pleasures! 
Old Captain B , of Owego, furnished a re- 
markable illustration of this idea. From his 
youth upward he had been a devoted disciple of 
Izaak Walton, and, next to a speckled trout, to 


**'Very | 


| world, you will in the next; 
| tor, 
The following, told by | 


resolved 


his eyes the most beautiful creature in nature 
was a fox. He had an only son, brave and well- 
beloved, who inherited the sire’s passion for ex- 
ploring streams and forests for their animated 
treasures, and was justly famous for his glorious 
achievements with the rod and rifle. But, alas! 
in one of his sporting excursions into the border- 
ing wilderness of Pennsylvania our young Nimrod 
met with some strange fatality which carried him 
to those blessed ‘* hunting grounds” beyond the 
Jordan. The doting parent looked and labored 
and waited for weeks, cherishing a fond belief 
that his darling boy would soon come back, and 
yet he came not. One morning, after hope had 
well-nigh expired in'the paternal breast, a few 
sympathizing neighbors gathered at the bereaved 
home to offer words of counsel and consolation, 
when the disconsolate old man declared a sudden 
determination to proceed at once, in person, to 
search the wild-woods for his missing son. Suit- 
ing action to the word, he retired to organize for 
the expedition, and very soon returned armed 
and equijped with rod, reel, basket, and all the 
accoutrements necessary for a regular fishing ex- 
cursion. ‘The kind friends viewed this strange 
outfit with undisguised astonishment, and one 
made bold to urge its manifest impropriety, when 
| the following explanation silenced all further crit- 
|icism: ** You see,” said the old sportsman, his 
countenance lighting up with youthful enthusi- 
asm, ** J’m going prepare d; and, if I can't fii 1 
the boy, I'll bring home a good mess of trout !” 
STiLu another expression of gratitude comes 
to the Drawer from Minnesota: A young physi- 
cian in one of the thriving towns of that State— 
a good, kind-hearted man—wishing to cheer the 
hearts of a poor family on Christmas-day, sent 
them a fine fat turkey. After having partaken 


| thereof the father of the family called on the doc- 


tor, and said: ** Doctor, I thank you! God bless 
you! I did not think you had so large a heart. 
You like to see others happy as well as yourself, 
and you will be rewarded for it—if not in this 
for you know, doc- 
the Good Book * Charity covereth a 
multitude of sins !’” 


says, 


Tue Hon. Mrs. Norton has recently given to 
|the public a novel entitled, ‘* Old Sir Douglas,” 
in wnich she is pronounced by the British critics 
to have ‘*‘ attained her highest excellence as a 
writer of fiction.” Here is a passage of the graver 
| sort about home, which will be appreciated by the 
lady readers of the Drawer: 

“Ah! what other rapture, what other fullness 
of joy, shall compare to the day when the woman 
who loves deeply and truly is borne to the home 
of the man she loves ? 

‘Forever! The human ‘forever’—the for- 
ever ‘till death do us part’—how it stretches out 
its illimitable future of joy as we sit, hand linked 
in hand, sure of each other, of existence, of love, 
of all that makes a paradise of earth; and the 
| hedges and boundaries that divide lands flee past 
before our dreaming eyes; and the morning sun 

glows into noon, and the noon burns and fades ; 
and the day sinks again, with a crimson haze, 
into sunset—and perhaps the sweet and quiet 
light—the pale light of the moon—swims up into 
that sea of blue men call the sky; while still we 
are journeying on to the one spot on earth where 
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we have cast our anchor of hope; to the trees 
and lawns, and rocks and hills, and gardens of 
flowers, and paths of delight, which were till now 
all n1s, but since the morning are ours!—the 
place we have loved without ever seeing it, per- 
haps—the place that saw his boyhood; where 
his people drew breath; where his dear ones 
have lived and died; where we hope to live and 
die—Home! ‘The blessed word Home!” 


We all know what coroners’ juries are, and 
what their verdicts where railway accidents oc- 
cur. In the following case, for example, could 
any thing be more clear to the public, or more 
consolatory to the friends of the deceased, than 
the finding of the ** good men and true?” A man 
had been walking on the track at California, Mis- 
souri, when he was knocked headlong by the loco- 


motive, and the entire train passed over his body. | 


A jury was summoned, who, after drinking a 
gallon of whisky, rendered this verdict: ‘* We, 
the jury, believe that the deceased came to his 
death by the down train!” 


Tue fact will searcely be questioned that the 
prevailing style of American church architecture 
may properly be designated the ‘* Pointed Ironic,” 
though in many localities the ‘* Open Cathartic” 
has its votaries. The dark, gloomy, cheerless 
appearance of the interior of most of our church- 
es, where the two prominent objects of the con- 
triver seem to have been to keep the light out and 
the heat in, are made the subject of criticism by 
a religious contemporary, who concludes a clever 
article with the following hit : 

“The churches are dark and gloomy; or, if 
light, bare and barn-like. They are not con- 
structed in a style calculated to bring the great- | 
est number of people into closest relation and 
sympathy with each other and the preacher. All 
the associations of the place are more or less re- 
pulsive to the great mass of the people...... The 
church, to most of those who stay away from it, 
seems a cold, hollow, heartless, cheerless place— 
a sort of ante-mortem receiving-tomb, frescoed 
with symbols and insignias of mortality, and | 
draped with threats of damnation, and heated 
with the fire unquenchable !” | 

anaes 

A CALrrornstAn, writing of the many peoples 
dwelling in that State, and of the intermarriages 
between Yankees and Digger Indians, Irish and 
Chinese, Mexicans and Malays, Portuguese and 
Sandwich Islanders, English-Canadians and ne- 
gro French and Apaches, says it is producing the 
most extraordinary effect upon the language. 
To illustrate: The writer had entered a boot- 
maker's to have a little job done, and said to the 
shop-keeper, as a necessary preliminary, ‘* You 
speak English?” His answer, delivered prompt- 
ly and unhesitatingly, was, ‘‘ Si, Sefior ; certain- 
ment; you bet!” There were three languages 
all in one sentence, and the good man straight- 
ened himself up, with a look of proud satisfac- 
tion at the thought that he could speak English 
like a native. He was an Italian. 


Tue anecdote of United States Marshal Barnes, 
published in the January Number of the Drawer, 
reminds a correspondent in Springfield, Illinois, 
of a little incident that occurred in Boston just 
after the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law. | 


| to remain for dinner, Mrs. B- 





Mr. Barnes was then Marshal, and, as such, 
charged with the execution of process against 
peripatetic slaves. A warrant had been issued 
against a fugitive, and Mr. B. was called upon 
toenforceit. Ascertaining where the party lived 
he forthwith proceeded thither, but did not find 
him; Mrs. Cudjo said he was away at work, 
** Well,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘when he comes 
home you tell him to come right up to my office, 
for I have a warrant to arrest him and send him 
back into slavery.” In relating this afterward to 
a friend, Mr. Barnes remarked, with perfect gray 
ity: ** Would you believe it, that cussed nigge: 
never came near me at all, but ran away to ( 
ada; the fact is, you can't place any depend 
on “em, any how !” 


ar 
an 


A ConnecTicetT correspondent writes : 
Reading in the Easy Chair in the January 
Number of Harper an interesting article on the 
late Fitz-Greene Halleck, brings to mind an inci 
dent in his early life related to me by a lady of 
Guilfo.d, now residing in the West. It was told 
her by her aunt, who said that, when a school 
girl, a note was handed to a young lady sitting 
near her in school one winter day, which, afte 
reading, she passed to her for perusal. It was 
from Halleck, who was then about seventeen, 
and clerk in a store in Guilford. The note ran 
as follows: 
“Sarah, if it should be pleasant to-night, 
And the moon and stars shine bright, 
Will you take a sleigh-ride with me? 
If you should say ‘No, 
I will not go!’ 
You can’t think how vexed I shall be.” 


ComMopore VANDERBILT'S thorough way of 
doing things is proverbial, especially with his 
employés. Not long since some of his laborers 
applied to have their time reduced to the eight 


| hours system. The Commodore ordered their 
| time reduced to seven hours, and paid them p 


rata. One of the Irishmen, who did not like 


| this turn of affairs, said to his neighbor, ** Well, 


Mike, I wish the Commodore was in ——. 
“Oh!” said Mike, ‘*bedad and that wouldn't 
help you; for he’d have the control of the place 
inside of a week !” 


Dvurine my boyhood [writes a Western con 
tributor] there lived in Virginia a Baptist preach 
er, named B——. ‘Though uneducated he was 
a sound thinker and eloquent speaker, and no 
minister had a more devoted flock. It was the 
custom during the inclement season to hold meet 
ings at the residences of members, and once or 


twice during the winter at the house of the 


preacher. For many years it was observed that 
B—— neither preached nor conducted the meet- 


| ings when held at his house, but secured the 


services of some neighboring minister. He was 
often pressed for an explanation without success ; 
but finally, in response to the importunities of 
some of his flock, gave the following : 

‘*When I was much younger than now—in 
fact, not long after the commencement of my 
ministrations—I held a meeting at my own house. 
It being customary for many of the congregation 
sent our negro 
boy, Tim, to neighbor Paul’s for some butter. 
Tim returned and located himself, standing on 
one foot at a time, in the outskirts of the con- 
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gregation. Being well warmed up in my ser- 
mon, thinking neither of Tim nor his errand, but 
only of the most successful mode of pressing 
upon my hearers one of my strongest arguments, 
1 demanded with all the energy in my power: 
‘And what did Paul say?’ ‘Tim, at the top of 
his little, squeaking voice, exclaimed, as Tim only 
could have done: ‘ He thed you couldn't git any 
more butter till you paid up for what you'd got! 


| 
This brought down the house, and cut short one 


of the finest efforts of my early ministry. Since 


then I have kept my preaching disconnected from | 


my domestic affairs. 


Tue desire for a comely, affectionate wife 
finds forms of expression various and original, 
especially with the gallant fellows whose business 
it is to protect the national emblem. We are 


favored with a copy of a letter written by a sol- | 


dier of the Thirty-sixth Infantry, stationed at 
Camp Douglas, Utah, in which he describes, first, 


a lively little fight; and, second, what he espe- 


cially desiderates in her who is to become, in the 
words of Mr. Micawber, the *‘ partner of his af- 
fections and mother of his babes:” ‘* Our Com- 


pany,” he writes, ** was sot ontew by the tribe of | 


Injins wich is called the Kiote tribe. It was 
midnite when we fust sot ize on the red raskals. 
Tha shot inter our windors and kiled about 40, 
and the rest of us retreted in most splendid or- 
der. We martched about 2 milds, when some 
brave man made the remark that if we went back 


by | 
we cood whip them; and that brave young man 
Yur own sun and fore | 


was yur own deer sun. 
uthers were all that eskaped. Now, muther, I 
want you fur to pick out a gurl tew be my wife. 
She must hev dark ize, lite hare, purl teth, rozy 
cheeks, and a roaming noze; and I think Sa 
manthy Jane Lummis fils the diskripshun.” And 
so forth, and so forth. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Umatilla, Oregon, copies 
for the Drawer the following, found on the back 
of a letter attached to the way-bill of one of the 
stages of the Pioneer Line running to that town: 

“Will the man what does up the mail at Salem, 
Ogn., give this pakidge to Mr. Waite, a man what prints 
newspapers there, who is rather old and white com- 
plected, and got married last Michaelmas to a woman, 
and who used to own Old Marshal and sold him for 
$600, part down and part on time, and greatly oblige 
the writer ?” 

if the other particulars fail there is small doubt 
but that hand-bills on barn-doors will enable him 
io discover where Old Marshals circuit now is. 


A neat anecdote of M. Tiiers is circulating in 
the salons of Paris. He had delivered in the 
Chamber a speech on the Roman question which 
so much pleased Cardinal Bonnechose, the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, that he wrote to congratulate 
M. Thiers for it. This led to a call of courtesy. 
Although it had so happened that it had suited 
the policy of both to uphold the policy of the 
Pope, there could be, at the bottom, but little 
real community of feeling between the Cardinal 
and the ex-minister of the constitutional mon- 
archy. And so it very speedily turned out to be 
the case. For after conversing some time to- 
gether, just as he was taking his leave, M. Theirs 
said to the Archbishop: ‘‘You know, Mon- 
seignor, I never pretended to have any Faith. 
Faith is a gift of Heaven; and it has never come 


}tome. But I have always thought that the or- 
ganization catholique was a powerful instrument 
in the hands of France. And, moreover, having 

| studied history a good deal during my life, I have 
| always observed that any attempt to swallow the 
Pope was sure to be attended with a violent jit 
jof indige stion!” And so saying the two poli- 
ticians,” lay and ecclesiastical, laughed heartily 

j and shook hands at parting, separating no doubt 

with mutual respect and esteem, and perfectly 

| understanding and appreciating each other’s mo- 
tives, and the principles which had thus brought 
them into accidental combination. 


“ 


Tue Rev. L. D. Davis was a couple of years 
since the popular pastor of the Methodist Church 
in Newport, Rhode Island, and is one of the tal 
ented men of his Conference. He likes a good 
story; and, among others, tells of a Sabbath 
evening prayer-meeting held during his pastorate 
of that church: A good brother feeling called 
upon to exercise his *‘ gift,” prayed the Lord to 
| ‘*bless the word which had been spoken to them in 

such great feebleness this day!” The ‘‘Amens” 
| were hearty. 

| Wuorver has been at Newport is familiar 
| with ‘‘the Point.” It is a section of the town 
| inhabited largely by fishermen. A few philan- 
thropic individuals have taken compassion on the 
benighted condition of many of that class, and 
opened a reading-room where they may spend 
their evenings with pleasure and profit, and where 
on Sabbath evenings religious meetings are some- 
times held. The Rev. Mr. ——, a retired cler- 
| gyman and an insurance-agent, residing in the 
city, was recently invited to preach there. The 
sermon was from the words: ‘* The Spirit and 
the Bride say, Come,” ete., and closed with an 
earnest exhortation to the audience to ‘‘ come” 
to Jesus, which it was hoped would impress every 
mind, Hardly had the service closed when one 
of the mariners present fervently saluted the 
preacher, and astonished him by asking: ‘** What 
will it cost to insure a pilot-boat?” It is proper 
to add that the agent delicately hinted that he 
did not do business on Sunday. 


“ 


Tue enterprise of the Etna Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford is noticeable in the extent and 
variety of its modes of advertising. Soon after 
| the close of the war one of its agents went through 
the State of Missouri, leaving at the prominent 
hotels and stores a ‘* stunning” lithograph, gleam- 
ing with lurid flame, representing the burning of 
| Colt’s Armory at Hartford, the fore-ground filled 
| with engines, hose-carts, men in firemen’s uni- 

form, and the whole depicting a wild scene of 
| confusion and devastation. An opulent but un- 

educated citizen stood gazing at this wonderful 
| specimen of art. He remembered the numerous 
| graphic pictures of battles that had appeared 
| during the war in Harper’s Weekly, and suppos- 
| ing that this was intended to depict something of 
| the same sort, remarked: ‘‘ Well, I'll be darned 

if that ain’t a leetle the biggest fight I ever did 
|see! I shouldn't like to have been into that 
| fight—no, Sir!” 


Dvurine the war of the rebellion it is known 
| that a strong secessionist spirit was prevalent in 
| Baltimore, in which many of the news-boys syra- 
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pathized. One of these small itinerant peddlers, 
with a bundle of newspapers under his arm, en- 
tered a car at the Baltimore and Ohio dépot in 
that city. a few minutes before the train start- 
ed for Washington, and while passing through 
shouted, ‘* Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” ‘* Hurrah 
for the Devil!” replied a United States soldier, 
who, in his blue uniform, occupied a near seat. 
‘*That’s right!” said the youngster. ‘‘ You 
hurrah for your side, and [dd hurrah for mine !” 


In a Western village a charming, well - pre- 
served widow had been courted and won by a 
physician. She has children; among them a 
crippled boy, who had been petted, and, if not 
spoiled, certainly allowed very great ‘‘ freedom 
in debate.” The wedding-day was approach- 
ing, and it was time the children should know 
they were to have a new father. Calling the 
crippled boy, she said: ‘* Georgie, I am going 
to do something before long that I would like to 
talk about with you.” 

** Well, ma, what is it ?” 

‘*T am intending to marry Dr. Jones in a few 
days, and—” 

** Bully for you, 
it?” 

Ma caught her breath, 
a response, 


ma! Does Dr. 


Jones know 


but failed to articulate 


Tus is the way in which Charles Kingsley 
tells us to be cheerful and patient: 
“The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain; 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday's frown 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 


No, never come over again. 


“For woman is warm though man be cold, 
And the night will hallow the day; 
Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay, 
Sweet wife, 
To its work in the morning gay.” 
A DISTINGUISHED ex-Governor of Ohio, fa- 
mous for story-telling, relates that on one occa- 
sion, while he was addressing a temperance meet- 
ing at Georgetown, District of Columbia, and 
depicting the miseries caused by too freely in- 
dulging in the flowing bowl, his attention was 
attracted by the sobs of a disconsolate and seedy- 
looking individual seated in the rear part of the 


room. On going to the person and interrogating 
him, the Governor was told the usual tale of 


woe; among other sad incidents, that during his 
career of vice he had buried three wives. The 
Governor having buried a few wives of his own 
sympathized deeply with the inebriate, and con- 
soled him as much as was in his power. Said 
he: ‘*The Lord has indeed deeply afflicted you.” 
The mourner, sobbing, replied: ‘*Y-yes, He 
has;” and, pausing a moment and wiping his 
nose, continued, ** but 1 don’t think the Lord got 
much ahead of me, for as fast as He took one J 
took another !” 

Cuier Justice ——, of New England, is not 
more respected for high legal attainments than 
appreciated for his love of the humorous. While 
holding court at B—— there came up before the 
full bench a case between two towns relating to 
a pauper of the name of Hecox. When in the 
progress of the argument one of the counsel came 





| added he, 
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to the Saline person’ s name, Judge —— turned 
to one of his associate Judges, and said, repeat- 
ing the name: ‘* Hecox—Hecox—Ruel Hecox— 
why, he used to be a client of mine.” ‘*T dare 
say,” renlied his colleague; ‘‘ that accounts for 
his being a pauper now!” The answer was given 
in atone sufficiently audible to enable the bar and 
audience to comprehend the nature of the o} 
servation. 





Ruel's ultimate fate is not mentioned. 

In a recent Number of the Drawer we gaye an 
anecdote of a non-committal Quaker who was 
coming from the post-oftice in Philadelphia one 
morning, his hands full of letters and papers. 
Two acquaintances seeing him coming, and know- 
ing his peculiarity, one of them said; ‘* I'll bet 
you a dinner I will get a direct answer to a ques 
tion from Friend ——.” ‘‘ Done!” was the re- 
ply. Oncoming up to Mr. Broadbrim, th ie bette 
said, looking at his handful of letters : 
——,, is the post-office open ?” To which, 
over his spectacles, our *‘ Friend” replied: ‘** Why 
does thee ask?” This brings to Bae a story that 
used to be told of the late ex-President Van Buren, 
whose non-committal way of expressing himself 
used sometimes to be made the subject of remark. 
Coming down the river on an Albany steamer, 
many years ago, a party of gentlemen were dis 
cussing Mr. Van Buren’s claims to popular suj 
port—some praising, others condemning him 
On touching at Kinderhook, lo! Mr. Van Burer 
came on board. One of the party had beer 
dwelling upon his non-committalism, and com 
plaining that a ‘* plain answer to a plain questio 
was never yet elicited from him.” 

** V'll wager the Champagne for the company,’ 
**that one of us shall go down to the 
cabin and ask Mr. Van Buren the simplest ques 
tion which can be thought of, and he will evade 
a direct answer. Yes, and I'll give him leave, 
too, to tell Mr. Van Buren why he asks the ques 
tion, and that there is a bet depending on his 
reply.” 

This seemed fair enough. One of the party 
was deputed to go down and try the experiment. 
He found Mr. Van Buren, whom he knew well, 
in the saloon, and said to him: 

**Mr. Van Buren, some gentlemen on the up- 
per-deck have been accusing you of non-commit 
talism, and have iust laid a wager that you would 
not give a plain answer to the simplest question, 
and they deputed me to test the fact. Now, Sir, 
allow me to ask you, Where does the sun rise ?” 

Mr. Van Buren’s brow contracted ; he hesi- 
tated, and then said: ‘‘ The terms east and west, 
Sir, are conventional; but I—” 

‘*That will do!” interrupted the interrogator ; 
‘*we've lost the bet!” 


* Friend 
peering 





Proressor CHartes Avery, of Hamilton 
College, is one of the ablest as well as most ge 
nial and witty of college professors. On one 
occasion a class in chemistry were deep in the 
analysis of poisons, various substances being given 
containing the poison to be tested. One of the 
class, inclining in his researches rather to that 
part of chemical science relating to liquids and 
their various combinations as beverages—a re- 
search oftener prosecuted in ’s hotel than in 
the laboratory—asked the doctor if it would not 
be well, as a measure of safety, to ‘‘ analyze some 
of ’s whisky, and test it for strychnine?” 








‘‘No need of that,” said the doctor, ‘‘if there 
was any in it you would have been dead long 
ago!” 


SeEerne the stalwart form of John G. Saxe 
stalking along Broadway not long ago reminded 
us of a scene that occurred some ten years since 
in Buffalo. Late in the evening, 

In the wee, sma’ hours ayant the twal’, 


after the delivery of a lecture to a large and de- 
lighted audience, he betook himself to the resi- 
dence of a friend whose guest he was, where 
were assembled to meet him a brace of judges 
and a legal gentleman. ‘There was much chat 
about books and authors. Emerson’s name was 
mentioned, and allusion made to his little poem 
of ** Bramah,” published in the first Number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. While admitting and 
paying a fine tribute to the genius of Emerson, 
Saxe maintained, in a jocular way, that ‘‘ Bra- 
mah” was one of those mysterious, transcend- 
ental effusions that the generality of people could 
not understand. Indeed, he thought he could 
manufacture on the spot a parody of it that 
would carry the popular vote. He then repeat- 
ed Emerson’s poem, as follows : 
If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 
They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
am the doubter and the doubt; 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
The strong gods pine for my abode; 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


“*Now,” said Saxe, ‘‘I will give you my no- 
tion of a ‘slayer,’ and see if you don't like it 
better than R. W. E.’s.” Whereupon, placing 
his empty tumbler on the table (we ad// placed 
our empty tumblers on the table), he opened his 
mouth and spake : 


If the red slayer think he slays, 

His thinking ought to go some way 
To solve the question, yea or nay; 
But if the slayer, thinking on't, 

Is of opinion that he don't, 

And if the slayer no blood has shed, 
Why then, whatever may be said, 
That same red slayer is “nary red.” 
And if the slain think he is slain 

He is much mistaken, that is plain, 
For thinking shows his thought is vain. 
The slain who thinks about it gives 
The highest proof that he still lives, 
And so, whatever may be said, 

Was never slain completely dead! 

The rhymer who supposes rhyme 

Like this is not the true sublime, 

But nonsense, you may bet the drinks, 
Thinks just what every body thinks! 


Now and then a fresh anecdote comes to us of 
that curious species of human being, now nearly 
extinct, denominated dandy. ‘This is of Lord 
Petersham, a tall, handsome, hearty-looking man, 
with a very gracious smile and an affected man- 
ner. The prevailing color of the garments in 
which he generally inserted himself was brown— 
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worn, it is said, out of affectionate remembrance 
of a fair widow of the name of Brown with whom 
he had been in love. His carriages were brown, 
his horses were brown, his livery was brown. ‘The 
shelves of his favorite room were covered with 
tin canjsters, snuff-boxes, and snuff-jars. When 
some friend one day praised his light-blue Sevres 
snuff-box, Lord Petersham said, in his dainty, 
tip-toe sort of way: ‘ Yes, it’s a nice summer 
box, but it would not really do for winter wear!” 
| be naer: 


| In Miami County, Ohio, several years ago, and 
before the backwoods had emigrated further West, 
a free fight occurred in one of the settlements, in 
which knives and other carnal weepons had been 
used to an extent that called for a judicial in- 
vestigation, which accordingly took place. 

A raw-boned specimen of the local population, 
in hunting-shirt and moccasins, who owned to 
having ‘‘ been thar,” was called upon to give evi- 
dence, and, among other things, to describe the 
injuries inflicted on one of the parties. 

‘* Now, Sir,” said the State’s Attorney—a youth 
at /east as full of bombast as of Beck’s Medical 
Jurisprudence—‘‘be good enough to tell us 
whether the wownd was incised, contused, or 
punctured.” 

**Wa’al, Squire,” answered the witness, taking 
a deliberative bite of dogleg, ‘* 1 don’t know what 
you mought ‘a’ called it, but to me it looked very 
much like a rip !” 


Otp Dick Wilson was quite as remarkable for 
quaintness as for laziness. As he had a passion 
for wandering about the hills and forests, and 
liked to boast that he knew all about roots and 
herbs, he was frequently employed, in primitive 
days, to bring to the frugal housewives the sassa- 
fras, winter-green, etc., etc., for their root-beer. 
On one oceasion Doctor H—— called on Dick, 
| and, handing him a large basket, desired him to 
go to a certain spot, about two miles distant, and 
| bring him a quantity of snails, adding: ‘* Be as 

quick as you ean, Dick, for I am in a hurry.” 

Muttering that ‘‘the Doctor is always in a 
hurry,” Dick set off on his expedition; and the 
| Doctor, after his round of visits, seated himself 
|in his office to rest—study, perhaps, for it was 
| long ago—and to wait for Dick. 

In the deepening twilight of the long June day 
Dick appeared, and after carefully setting down 
| his basket, seated himself with an air of utter 
| weariness on the threshold of the open door. 

** Well, Dick,” said the Doctor, ** did you get 
the snails ?” 

** Look in the basket, Doctor.” 

The Doctor looked, and to his vexation saw 
only two or three miserable ‘* specimens” on the 
bottom of the basket, and exclaimed, irefully : 

** Why, Dick, what does this mean?” ironically 
adding, *‘ were there no snails there ?” 

“*QOh yes, plenty on ‘em there, Doctor, but it 
was such hard work to run ‘em down !” 

In one of the principal towns of New Jersey 
resides a character named Doctor B- One 
dark night, not long since, the Doctor was set 
upon by an anknown man at the market-house 
| pump, and obliged to take to his heels. A few 
days afterward, while sitting with some acquaint- 
ances, one of them read from the village paper 





| 


| 
| 


{that **Old Boreas had taken liberties with a 
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lady’s exinoline. The Doctor dantuindianely start- 
ed up, exclaiming, ‘*‘ By thunder! that’s the very 
fellow who attacked me at the pump !—wasn’t he 
a short, stout fellow, with a cap?” ‘The Doctor 
couldn't see why his auditors should laugh at 
this; but he remembered the name, and ried to 
ferret him out. Some one told him B. was no- 
thing but a blower, and he gave it up. 





A LEGAL correspondent writes: I had a great 
case the other day. My client, O’Sullivan, swore 
that Phil Ryan owed him $40 for work. The 
defendant swore he owed him ‘‘nivver a cint ;” 
that he had paid all he owed him. ‘That being 
all the evidence, the case resolved itself into a 
mere matter of credibility between the parties. 
The Justice reserved his decision, and on the day 
appointed gave my client a verdict for $20. I 
asked him how he got at it? And this was his 
explanation: ‘‘ Ye see, wan swoore wan thing, 
and the ither anither; so ye see I giv ‘em both 
the binifit of the doubts, and sp/it the difference, 
which makes jist $20 for the plaintiff!” 


‘**THe Art of Putting Things” is the title of 
one of the most agreeable essays of that most 
agreeable of modern essayists, ‘*’The Country 
Parson ;” but a Boston clergyman, a chaplain 
in one of the public institutions of that city, re- 
ports an incident that is, in its way, quite as 
original, if not noticeable, for the felicity of 
style that marks the productions of that author. 
It was the custom of this chaplain to hold prayer- 
meetings among those who were under his care, 


who were invited to take a part in the meeting. | 1 


On one occasion the subject was ‘* Communion 
with the Departed Saints.”” One of those who 
spoke naively remarked that he had ‘‘ one wife 
and four children in heaven, and another wife 
with three children in A——; but he had taken 
much more comfort in communing with the for- 
mer than with the latter!” 

WuHen a circuit-preacher does set out to rouse 
up a sleepy congregation by some narrative that 
**shaves up close” to the orphic utterances of 
Munchausen, it is good to be present and note 
the effect. Such a one was Brother ——, who 
many years ago, before he had gone to his re- 
ward, traveled on circuit in Vermont. He was 
uniformly grave and dignified in the pulpit, but 
out of it a great wag. He originated the mos- 
quito story, and in this wise. Seeing that some 
of his audience were getting sleepy, he paused in 
his discourse and digressed as follows : 

‘* Brethren, you haven't any idea of the suffer- 
ings of our missionaries in the new settlements 
on account of mosquitoes. In some of these re- 
gions they are enormous. <A great many of them 
will weigh a pound, and they will get on the 
logs and bark when the missionaries are coming 
along.” 

By this time all ears and eyes were open, and 
he proceeded to finish his discourse. 

The next day one of his hearers called him to ac- 
count for telling lies in the pulpit: ‘‘ There never 
was a mosquito that weighed a pound,” said he. 

** But I did not say one would weigh a pound. 
I said ‘a great many’ would weigh a pound, and 
I think a million of them would.” 

‘* But you said they would bark at the mis- 
sionaries.” 





! 


“No, no, brother ; I said they would get on 
the logs and bark.” 

As the author of ‘*‘ Recreations of a C ountry 
Parson” says, ‘‘ the art of puting things is one 
of the rarest and most valuable to a clergyman.” 

FIVE-AND-TWENTY years ago Luke P. Poland, 
D. A. Smalley, and Joshua Sawyer led the bar 
of Lamoille County, Vermont. Sawyer had 
brought an action for assault and battery, and 
had drawn a somewhat prolix declaration, so that 
the case appeared fully as badly on paper as the 
witnesses for the plaintiff detailed it upon the 
stand. In his argument Poland told the jury 
that his brother Sawyer’s declaration reminded 
him of an incident in his own practice : 

‘*Some years since,” said Mr. Poland, ‘J 
commenced a suit of this character in favor of 
my old friend Asa Barnard, against the gallant 
Major Russell D. Hyde, who had inflicted some 
unjust corporal punishment upon Barnard for the 
trivial offense of telling him he was a great liar, 
Barnard asserted, and pretty conclusively proved, 
that the Major had struck him a blow on the 
head with his heavy cane. Barnard, finding my 
astute brother Sawyer retained for the Major, 
was obliged to come to me to obtain redress for 
this great wrong and injury. I was young, and 
entered into my client’s case with great enthusi- 
asm. I framed a declaration in ten counts, set- 
ting forth the beating, bruising, wounding, and 
evil entreating, in all the various forms, and with 
| all the verbiage and tautological nonsense I could 
command; and in the last count I did not forget to 
recite that Barnard’s life was greatly despaired of. 
I read the declaration to my client in a voice full 
of sympathy—almost as aflectingly as my broth- 
er Sawyer read this to you, gentlemen ; and upon 





| looking at my old friend I noticed the tears were 


coursing down his furrowed cheeks in rivers. I 
asked him the cause of his great grief. He re- 
plied, with choked and sobbing utterance, that he 


| did not know it was half so bad before !” 


As the general impression prevailed, in the 
case on trial, that the evidence, did not quite sus- 
tain Sawyer’s declaration, the jury, the Court, 
and all present were convulsed with laughter, and 
many thought that Sawyer, though reputed to be 
a great wit, could not get the laugh off for this 
time. Sawyer had nearly concluded his reply, 
which was somewhat lengthy and quite forcible, 
without any allusion to Poland’s witticism, and 
those who had listened with great interest for his 
heretofore never-failing repartee were in despair. 
Suddenly, as if Poland's jeu d’ésjrit had just oc- 
curred to him, he said : 

‘* Gentlemen, you all appeared to be very much 
delighted when the learned counsel on the other 
side related an incident of his own practice. I 
confess | was not amused, My old friend Bar- 
nard has told me the story so many times, and in 


|tones which had no affected emotion, I assure 


you, that I could not laugh with you, gentlemen. 
‘The story, as Barnard tells it, has only this dif- 
ference. He says he wept when Poland read 
him a very lengthy paper; but that paper was 


not his declaration, gentlemen, but his bi///” 


This sally upset every thing in court, including 
the supposed imperturbable gravity of Judge 


| Royce, and no doubt largely enhanced the plaint- 


itt’s damages—none appearing to enjoy the joke 
better than Poland himself. 








